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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose1  of  this  essay  is  to  inquire  into  Kant's  reasons  for  the 
classification  of  principles  as  constitutive  and  regulative,  and  to  find, 
if  possible,  how  far  and  in  what  sense  the  distinction  holds.  The  method 
employed  will  appeal  to  the  use  of  the  principles  in  experience.  The 
inquiry  will  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  understanding,  it  being  assumed  that  any  other  use  of 
the  principles  as  constitutive  or  regulative  has  its  basis  within  those 
limits. 

Kant  is  asking  in  what  the  certainty  of  knowledge  consists.  He 
assumes  that  knowledge,  when  conceived  of  as  the  whole  of  our  recorded 
and  present  subjective  experience,  has  somewhere  a  stable  point  with 
reference  to  which  changes  have  significance,  and  from  which  progress 
takes  its  direction.  This  point  is  called  the  object,  and  the  certainty  of 
knowledge  is  established  when  its  relation  to  the  object  is  determined. 
All  difficulties  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the 
knowledge  process  are  just  questions  of  the  nature  of  this  relation; 
and  they  may  all  be  summed  up  as  the  problem  of  the  definition  of  the 
object.  What  constitutes  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  any  definition  of 
the  object,  is  the  tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  to  put  the  definition  in 
terms  of  our  particular  subjective  experiences,  and  on  the  other,  to  have 
left  as  unaccountable  a  realistic  remainder  after  the  subjective  definition 
has  been  made. 

The  first  of  these  tendencies  suggests  the  "construction"  of  the 
object;  the  second  the  discovery  of  the  object  indirectly  and  in  a  "regu- 
lative" way.  Kant's  justification  of  construction  claims  a  basis  in  the 
fact  of  the  a  priori  certainty  of  mathematical  knowledge;  and  his  justi- 
fication of  regulation  in  the  fact  of  the  practical  certainty  of  empirical 
knowledge.  At  the  outset  he  claims  that  "one  part  of  this  knowledge, 
namely,  the  mathematical,  has  always  been  in  possession  of  perfect 
trustworthiness;  and  thus  produces  a  favorable  presumption  with 
regard  to  other  parts  also,  although  these  may  be  of  a  totally  different 
nature."2  It  is  probable  that  the  other  parts  here  referred  to  are  the 
knowledge  of  morality,  but  the  real  difficulty  is  whether  the  presumption 
•  Results  are  summarized  on  the  last  page  of  the  essay. 

»A.,p.4;  B.,p.  8. 
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holds  favorable  with  respect  to  perceptual  experience.  The  purpose 
of  this  essay  may  be  stated  again  as  an  inquiry  as  to  how  far  this  favor- 
able presumption  may  be  said  to  hold  good. 

To  examine  the  process  of  construction  calls  for  an  examination  of 
the  concept  of  quantity,  and  the  results  obtained  here  will  lead  us  to 
notice  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  application  of  the  regulative  prin- 
ciples. When  the  latter  have  been  established  in  their  logical  connec- 
tions, it  will  be  necessary  to  show  their  identity  with  the  constitutive 
principles,  not,  however,  through  the  complicated  machinery  employed 
by  Kant,  but  through  the  simple  characters  of  objects  in  experience. 

Construction  is  in  pure  intuition.  Many  questions  arise,  however, 
in  connection  with  pure  intuition,  as  e.g.,  What  is  pure  intuition  ?  What 
does  construction  in  pure  intuition  mean?  Kant's  answer  to  the  first 
of  these  questions  is  that  pure  intuition  is  space  and  time,  and  as  such, 
is  valid  as  an  object,  and  is  definable  as  a  rule  of  synthesis  in  the  time 
relations  of  representations.  This  answer  does  not  simplify  matters, 
for  it  answers  the  epistemological  question  perhaps  too  hastily,  in  any 
case,  abstractly.  The  intuitions  are  now  referred  to  the  real  in  sensation, 
and  the  question  is  whether  the  latter  may  be  constructed  quantitatively. 
Looked  at  more  closely,  quantity  is  seen  to  have  connections  with  all  the 
other  categories  through  time. 

For  Kant  there  is  a  pure  consciousness  of  quantity,  or  a  conscious- 
ness in  which  no  other  character  is  involved;  but  of  quantity  in  this 
sense  there  are  no  axioms,  and  hence  no  general  certainty.  Where 
there  are  axioms,  quantitas  becomes  quanta  and  is  schematized  as  num- 
ber. It  is  the  fact  that  quantitas  becomes  quanta  which  brings  it  into 
relation  with  the  other  categories;  and  if  the  principles  involved  here 
are  constitutive,  they  are  also  regulative. 

At  this  point  Kant  abandons  quantity  for  its  schema  number,  which 
again  raises  the  question  of  the  relation  of  sense  and  thought.  Its 
definition  involves  time  and  the  consciousness  of  succession  as  a  syn- 
thesis. But  succession  in  time  with  regard  to  objects  involves  phe- 
nomena in  relations  of  space;  this  again  involves  substance  and  the 
permanent,  with  reference  to  which  time  is  constitutive,  and  an  act, 
which  would  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  construction.  Time, 
however,  constructs  only  possibilities,  to  which  there  are:  (i)  realistic 
objections  with  the  argument  of  evolution;  and  (2)  skeptical  objections. 
To  (1)  Kant  would  say  that  evolution  is  merely  a  "predicable"  of 
time-quantity,  and  does  not  apply.  To  (2)  there  is  appeal  to  the 
transcendental  concept  of  the  possibility  of  experience. 
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Kant  at  this  point  seems  to  realize  that  as  time  and  number,  quantity 
ends  in  abstraction  and  does  not  touch  objects.  If  quantity  is  to  be  a 
valid  concept  a  content  must  be  discovered  for  it,  so  a  distinction  must 
be  made.  Quantity  is  extensive  quantity;  and  if  the  possibility  of 
experience  and  hence  the  transcendental  argument  is  to  hold  good,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  possibility  of  experience  is  just  what 
makes  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous  a  quantity.  This  synthesis 
as  abstract  quantity  is  empty  conception  and  the  bare  possibility.  To 
find  a  content  for  the  synthesis  we  must  appeal  to  the  homogeneous  in 
space.  Generalized  time  formulas  involve  space;  but  the  generalized 
synthesis  is  the  object  as  the  permanent  substance,  hence  space  and  time 
are  both  necessary  to  quantity,  that  is,  space  is  the  schema  of  time  just 
as  time  succession  as  number  is  the  schema  of  quantity.  Time  as 
a  schema  applies  to  objects  in  only  a  computative  sense,  and  provides 
for  succession  only.  But  the  real  phenomena  demand  their  coexistence, 
so  quantity  must  be  schematized  as  space  also.  Quantity  schematized 
as  both  time  and  space  involves  the  permanent. 

But  if  space  as  well  as  time  is  involved  in  construction  we  are  carried 
beyond  the  idea  of  quantity  as  merely  extensive.  To  construct  the  object 
of  experience,  quantity  must  be  definitely  limited,  and  as  such  becomes 
intensive  quantity.  For  knowledge,  differences  of  extensity  are  im- 
material, and  to  make  a  knowledge  difference  extensity  must  be  qualified. 
As  qualified  by  a  line  of  approach  to  the  real,  quantity  is  characterized  by 
differences  of  degree.  Quality  has  a  statement  in  terms  of  a  priori 
possibilities,  for  it  must  be  a  priori  if  there  is  to  be  formal  construction. 
In  what  sense  is  quality  a  priori  ?  The  a  priori  in  the  sensuous  intuition 
with  respect  to  quality  is  the  mathematical  principle  that  it  must  have 
a  degree.  As  such  it  is  described  as  (i)  a  conceptual  mean  in  a  series; 
(2)  a  moment  of  consciousness;  and  (3)  a  subjective  fact.  Neither  of 
these  descriptions  is  consistently  worked  out  by  Kant. 

A  reconstruction  may  begin  here  upon  the  basis  of  results  thus  far 
reached.  The  principle  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  if  the  reference 
is  to  the  concrete  actuality  of  experience,  is  applicable  only  to  those 
principles  which  operate  only  in  a  regulative  way.  The  distinctions 
drawn  so  rigidly  between  sense  and  understanding  and  space  and  time 
must  be  ignored;  and  whatever  principles  were  found  applicable  to 
experience  after  those  distinctions  are  made,  must  be  regarded  merely  as 
special  applications  of  the  principles  which  operate  within  experience 
taken  as  a  whole  and  with  all  its  connections  intact.  In  this  way  the 
constitutive  principles  are  analytic  only,  and  serve  to  exemplify  the 
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method  of  the  regulative  principles.  They  do  not  construct  the  object, 
but  merely  represent  to  consciousness  the  object  as  the  purpose  of  the 
complex  of  the  representations  in  consciousness.  While  we  allow  an 
independent  function  to  the  constitutive  principles,  our  notion  of  the 
object  is  the  crudely  realistic  one,  and  we  have  upon  our  hands  the 
ambiguous  question  of  representation.  This  question  disappears  as 
meaningless  when  the  constitutive  principles  are  shown  to  apply  only 
to  the  imaged  stage  of  a  purpose,  which  is  completed  as  an  object  when 
upon  the  method  of  the  regulative  principles  it  is  connected  at  all  points 
with  experience. 

The  nature  of  the  regulative  principles  is  then  to  be  understood  from 
a  proper  estimation  of  these  experience  connections,  and  these  connec- 
tions can  be  corrrectly  estimated  only  when  approached  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  unity  of  purpose.  It  thus  simplifies  our  method  when 
we  regard  all  experience  connections  as  instants  of  causation,  while  all 
other  regulative  principles  will  come  out  in  the  account  as  corollaries 
of  this  one  principle.  It  is  just  from  this  general  point  of  view  that  the 
first  result  prohibits  application  of  causality  to  the  sequence  in  time 
only,  for  that  sequence  never  reaches  the  consequent  which  we  call  the 
object.  Causation  regarded  as  merely  temporal  shows  by  its  failure 
that  some  other  idea  is  needed  to  complete  it.  This  qualifying  character 
is  found  to  be  the  very  connectedness  of  experience  itself.  Causation 
in  experience  is  thus  seen  to  involve  more  than  time,  in  fact  every  general 
characterization  of  experience  is  involved  in  any  concrete  instance  of  it. 

How  are  objects  known,  is  the  fundamental  question  for  Kant,  and 
his  famous  formulation  of  it  as,  How  are  synthetic  judgments  a  priori 
possible,  arises  from  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  judgments  that 
are  significant  get  their  significance  from  a  point  of  reference  beyond 
the  individual  intent  from  which  they  start — in  other  words  from 
reference  to  an  object.  That  significant  judgments  are  "objective" 
is  true,  however  it  may  be  necessary  to  define  the  object.  The  relation 
of  thought  to  its  object  is  the  locus  of  all  questions  of  validity,  and 
therefore  the  proper  object  of  all  philosophical  investigation.  That 
same  famous  question  was  less  formally  and  more  intelligibly  stated 
before  the  form  of  the  Kritik  was  worked  out,  as  is  shown  by  the  letter  to 
Herz,1  in  which  its  form  is,  "Wie  konnen  sich  Begriffe  a  priori  auf 
Objecte  beziehen  ?  "  Questions  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  thought  are 
unintelligible  apart  from  considerations  of  the  nature  of  the  objects. 

There  have  been  various  explanations  of  the  relations  which  thought 

1  See  Riehl,  Der  philosophische  Kriticismus,  Vol.  I,  p.  329. 
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bears  to  its  object — that  the  object  participates  in  the  nature  of  the  idea, 
that  the  object  is  represented  in  the  idea,  that  the  object  is  unreal  and  a 
miscarriage  of  the  idea,  that  the  relation  between  the  two  is  unique 
and  must  be  taken  without  explanation,  that  the  object  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  idea — the  latter  having  various  interpretations.  For 
instance,  the  object  is  constructed  out  of  a  perfectly  undifferentiated 
original  matter  through  the  process  of  time;  or  the  object  is  made  by  the 
idea  out  of  the  original  elements  of  the  latter.  All  of  these  Kant  reduces 
to  two  general  doctrines,1  namely,  representation  and  construction,  and 
he  accepts  the  latter.  It  requires,  however,  the  whole  of  the  Kritik  to 
explain  in  just  what  sense  he  holds  to  construction.  Briefly,  the  object 
is  constructed  by  the  idea  out  of  original  forms;  but  the  freedom  of 
indifference  is  not  given  the  active  thought  principle,  since  the  latter 
has  itself  a  definite  constitution  within  which  only  it  can  operate. 
Thought  is  limited  by  itself;  has  its  own  bounds  set  for  it  in  its  own 
nature.  Within  these  bounds  it  is  free  to  construct  its  object,  to  say 
what  it  will  mean,  to  determine  its  own  direction. 

Thus  there  are  objects  of  the  understanding  and  "ideals"  of  the 
reason;  and  if  the  latter  are  as  objects  problematical,  it  is  because 
objects  are  needed  when  the  forms  of  space  and  time  do  not  lie  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  need  becomes  intention.  The  former  are  deter- 
mined after  the  analogy  of  mathematics  by  or  according  to  principles 
that  are  constitutive;  the  latter  on  the  analogy  of  experience  by  or 
according  to  principles  that  are  regulative.2  It  will  be  shown  below, 
however,  that  the  distinction  between  constitutive  and  regulative  is  not 
so  much  one  of  principles  as  one  of  objects;  and  that  all  principles,  in 
that  they  relate  to  objects,  are  both  constitutive  and  regulative. 

A  distinction  might  here  be  made  between  principles  of  thought  and 
principles  of  knowledge.  The  former  get  their  distinctive  character 
as  the  active  agencies  at  work  in  the  process  of  thought,  or,  if  the  differ- 
ent faculties  of  mind  are  not  differentiated  so  sharply,  represent  only  the 
different  directions  or  means  by  which  thought  seeks  its  object.  The 
latter  have  value,  after  the  object  is  obtained  and  defined,  in  comparing 
and  organizing  the  objects  of  thought  in  the  system  of  experience  as  a 
whole.  The  former  are  subjective,  principles  of  mind,  and  are  active 
and  constitutive  in  determining  objects.3    The  latter  are  objective, 

1  A.,  p.  92.  See  also  the  letter  to  Herz,  February  21,  1772,  Kant's  Werke,  Kirch- 
mann's  ed.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  402-9. 

2  A.,  p.  179;  B.,  p.  221. 

3  A.,  pp.  126,  300,  718-19;  B.,  pp.  356,  746-47- 
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principles  of  the  determined  object,  and  relate  to  those  characters  which 
allow  the  object  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  the  comparative  judgment,  and 
to  be  fitted  into  a  tentative  whole  of  knowledge.  They  are  more  than 
this,  however,  in  that  when  the  idea  of  a  conditional  whole  is  justified 
through  a  comparison  of  objects,  these  principles  may  go  on  from  the 
suggestion  of  the  structure  of  the  whole  to  the  determination  of  the 
direction  in  which  objects  may  be  sought;  that  is,  they  find  characters 
in  the  objects  organized  which  suggest  the  grounds  of  the  possibility 
of  objects,  find  the  conditions  in  general  according  to  which  the 
object  must  conform,  and  so  determine  a  priori  what  may,  in  a  given 
direction,  be  an  object  of  thought  at  all. 

Thus  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience  are  laid  in  the 
constructive  capacity  of  thought  in  experience,  and  this  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  experience  becomes  the  guide  to  the  disposition  of  objects 
in  knowledge  or  their  arrangement  in  science,  as  well  as  to  the  actual 
character  and  constitution  which  the  object  must  have  if  it  is  to  be  an 
object  of  thought  at  all.  These  regulative  principles  are  thus  not  with- 
out influence  upon  the  object,  either  as  to  form  or  content,  since  they 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  construction  is  possible;  and,  besides, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  or  after  construction  is  determined  as  possible, 
they  determine  the  extent  to  which  it  is  valid. 

The  regulative  principles  are  therefore  indirectly  or  mediately  consti- 
tutive.   They  are,  when  operative,  synthetic  a  priori  judgments  in 
which  the  appropriation  of  the  new  is  mediated  by  the  idea  of  the  old 
in  experience.    And  they  determine  content,  since  they  define  the  con- 
stitution of  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  if  there  is  to 
be  a  content  at  all,  it  must  be  found  in  this  or  that  direction  and  under 
these  or  those  conditions.    This  is  no  more  than  saying  that  the  sense 
experience  as  the  "real"  in  a  possible  experience  is  determined  a  priori 
as  under  the  bounds  of  a  constitution  which  is  or  may  be  known,  and 
that,  within  these  bounds,  content  is  determined  upon  or  selected  with 
respect  to  characters  of  the  known  constitution  which  are  then  and  there 
the  object  of  the  speculative  purpose.     In  other  words,  sense  is  under 
the  law  imposed  by  the  understanding,  its  forms  are  also  concepts  of 
the  understanding,  and  its  content  therefore  dependent  upon  the  pur- 
pose of  the  understanding.     And  the  inclusion  of  the  forms  of  space 
and  time  within  the  system  of  the  concepts  is  just  what  is  meant  by  the 
"ideality"  of  space  and  time,  or  the  transcendental  idealism.    This 
point  is  also  the  basis  of  the  distinction  between  constitutive  and  regula- 
tive principles,  and  for  the  idea  of  a  constitutive  function  of  mind. 
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Constitutive  principles  are  constitutive  of  objects  directly;  the 
exercise  of  the  understanding  under  them  gives  the  object  in  its  reality, 
not  merely  in  answering  to  their  form  but  in  producing  their  content. 
The  forms  represented  by  constitutive  principles  are  grounds  or  reasons 
for  experience,  or  characters  of  the  constitution  of  experience — experi- 
ence being  assumed  as  having  a  definite  constitution.  These  grounds 
are  active  as  "causes,"1  since  no  object  of  knowledge  can  be  conceived 
except  in  its  distinction  from  its  ground.2  And  it  makes  no  difference 
here  if  the  "causality  of  the  cause"  is  freedom,  since  the  event  dis- 
tinguished as  object  could  not  occur  except  as  it  is  recognized  as  necessa- 
rily related  to  something  else.3  If  no  object  can  stand  alone  in  experience, 
that  is,  if  no  object  is  possible  except  as  it  has  relations  which  determine 
it  an  object,  these  relations  show  its  dependence  upon  something  else  as 
necessary  (as  under  the  conception  of  possible  experience),  and  the 
something  else  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  cause  or  reason  for  the  object.4 
The  causes  are  in  this  case  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  and  they  are 
the  grounds  which  determine  a  priori  the  possibility  of  there  being  an 
object.  They  say  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  object  at  all  (and  the  first 
act  of  consciousness  assumes  that  objects  can  be)  that  object  must  con- 
form to  the  limits,  or  be  within  the  bounds,  or  square  with  the  general 
reasons  why  there  can  be  an  object.  This  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  determination  of  the  object  carries  with  it  the  recognition  that  there 
are  certain  conditions  upon  which  the  object  depends,  which  conditions 
not  only  may  be  but  are  known,  and  may  be  known  independently  of 
the  particular  object  as  the  condition  of  the  object  in  general.  The 
main  question  here  is  whether  these  conditions  are  "merely  subjective" 
or  really  objective,  so  that  our  mere  intention  toward  the  object  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  actual  construction  of  the  object — whether  our 
dreaming  can  be  distinguished  from  our  thinking.  For  Kant,  this 
distinction  can  be  made  with  absolute  confidence:  some  objects  can  be 
known  completely,  both  as  to  form  and  matter,  so  there  is  knowledge 
of  absolute  certainty.     This  knowledge  is  mathematical. 

Regulative  principles  are  constitutive  of  the  possibility  of  objects, 

1  A.,  p.  202;  B.,  p.  247.  2  A.,  p.  125. 

3  A.,  p.  227;  B.,  p.  279. 

4  That  the  idea  of  construction  involves  the  regulative  principles  of  causation  and 
community  will  be  shown  later  (chap.  iv).  That  is,  principles  of  the  quantitative 
and  qualitative  nature  of  objects  are  insufficient  to  show  that  objects  can  through 
their  individual  content  be  conceived  as  under  the  conditions  of  possible  experience,  or 
belong  to  a  world  of  experience.  As  under  the  mathematical  principles,  when  rigidly 
applied,  the  object  becomes  a  little  world  in  itself,  and  the  plurality  of  objects  the 
aggregate  world  of  monads  which  "have  no  windows." 
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which  if  actualized,  would  have  as  attributes  characters  corresponding 
to  and  known  from  the  more  general  relations  of  objects  in  experience. 
These  relations  are  imperfectly  conceived  because  of  the  limitations  of 
the  understanding  to  the  a  priori  forms  of  objects.     If  the  intuitions 
of  objects  in  experience  were  identical  with  the  conceptual  forms  of  those 
objects   as  is  assumed  in  the  mathematical  principles,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  regulative  principles,  since  the  ideal  object  would  not  be 
necessary,  being  realized  in  the  actual.    All  principles  would  be  consti- 
tutive if  the  intuition  were  given  with  the  concept.    But  the  field  wherein 
such  occurs  is  limited  to  objects  of  a  particular  kind;  so  that  if  there  be 
principles  beyond  that  field,  they  must  be  merely  regulative,  or  guides  for 
the  thought  toward  a  region  where,  in  the  absence  of  intuition,  there  may 
be  objects  known  by  certain  necessities  due  to  the  characters  of  objects 
known  actually  in  both  intuition  and  conception.    The  ideal  is  of  course 
to  identify  the  two  kinds  of  principles  by  finding  that  their  fields  of 
operation  coincide  in  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  world.    This  ideal  is 
that  of  the  speculative  purpose,  and  the  character  of  its  knowledge  is 
mathematical,  where  the  intuition  loses  itself  by  inclusion  in  the  con- 
ceptual.   Subjectively,  or  on  the  anthropological  side,  the  ideal  would 
include  objects  of  will  and  feeling,  where  quality  gets  its  own,1  and 
where  the  conceptual  is  exhibited  in  intuition.    On  the  side  of  the 
^rounds  of  such  an  ideal,  the  unity  would  represent  the  identity  of  the 
sense  with  the  understanding  in  an  "intuitive  understanding"  whose 
methods  of  operation  would  be  principles  constitutive  completely  and 
without  limitation,  that  is,  principles  not  only  of  objectivity  m  general, 
but  also  of  the  object  in  the  concrete. 

In  our  own  experience,  according  to  Kant,  the  mathematical  is  an 
instance  of  the  completely  valid  knowledge.  This  knowledge  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  the  type  of  all  knowledge  upon  either  of  two  conditions. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  knowledge  as  such,  in  so  far  as  valid,  is  purely  a 
matter  of  quantity,  and  the  quantitative  relation  an  adequate  statement 
of  its  law.  The  second  is  that  knowledge  as  such,  and  as  including  the 
quantitative,  is  uniquely  qualitative,  and  capable  of  formulation  in  other 
than  mathematical  terms.  Quantity,  then,  is  a  narrow  abstraction.* 
-  Later,  this  question  becomes  that  of  the  possibility  of  the  identity  of  extensive 
and  intensive  quantity. 

•  It  will  turn  out  that  quantity  is  a  thought  term,  with  reference  only  to  the  use 
of  the  intellect  in  laying  plans;  while  quality  (instead  of  being  merely  as  for  Kant 
intensive  quantity  with  reference  to  the  synthesis  in  space  and  time)  is  a  knowledge 
tern,  wit^reference  to  thought  as  objectified,  or  to  objects  in  their  character  of  fitness 
for  becoming  centers  of  reference  in  experience.  Or,  briefly,  quality  refers  to  the 
significance  of  objects  for  knowledge. 
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It  is  the  purpose  to  show  that  in  the  development  of  the  mathematical 
ideal,  Kant  had  in  mind  not  the  quantitative  character  of  reality,  but  a 
character  that  is  unique  and  qualitative,  which  we  may  call  significance 
for  knowledge.  Upon  this  character  rest  Kant's  faith  in  the  ultimate 
rationality  or  knowability  of  the  world,  his  postulation  of  the  intelligible 
as  beyond  and  above  the  sensible,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  the 
practical  reason  as  the  faculty  through  which  objects  are  known  without 
the  instrumentality  of  the  sense. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   IDEALITY   OF   TIME    AND    SPACE   AS    THE    SOURCE   OF   THE 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  CONSTITUTIVE  AND 

REGULATIVE  PRINCIPLES 

We  have  seen  that  the  relation  of  the  forms  of  time  and  space  to  the 
concepts  of  the  understanding  is  the  locus  of  the  distinction  between  the 
constitutive  and  the  regulative  principles.  It  is  therefore  in  connection 
with  the  Aesthetic  that  the  discussion  of  that  distinction  should  begin. 
It  may  seem  that  since  time  and  space  are  called  perceptions,  and  there- 
fore regarded  as  inactive  and  as  having  no  function  but  to  await  a  con- 
tent from  sensation,  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  Aesthetic  of  any  active 
faculty  which  might  have  constitutive  force.  Yet  the  mere  fact  of  the 
separation  of  perception  and  its  "given,"  from  the  faculties  which  are 
operative,  is  in  itself  significant  while  we  are  engaged  in  the  search  for 
the  object  of  knowledge. 

It  is  clear  that  sensation  of  itself  does  not  give  an  object,1  neither 
as  a  single  sensation  nor  as  a  sum  of  sensations  can  it  do  this.  For  the 
particulars  composing  a  sum  can  only  be  thought  analytically  and  con- 
secutively, and  the  sum  as  representing  the  particulars  is  only  a  mark 
which  suggests  their  enumeration.  Such  a  sum  gives  no  clue  to  the 
qualitative  character  of  the  particulars,  nor  indeed  do  these  characters 
enter  into  the  sum.  Qualities  are  independent  of  enumeration,  they 
cannot  be  counted,  but  only  the  instances  or  times  in  which  they  occur. 
Or,  at  best  only  kinds  of  qualities  can  be  enumerated,  that  is,  abstracted 
from  the  concrete  in  the  particulars.  But  these  abstractions  are  no 
objects,  since  when  they  are  found  in  experience  they  are  recognized  as 
mere  instruments. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  may  not  be  qualitative  combinations, 
or  syntheses;  but  only  that  so  long  as  combination  is  numerical  the 
result  is  no  more  than  a  symbol,  or  abstract  representation  of  things, 
whereas  to  produce  a  new  thing  there  must  be  qualification  of  qualities, 
or  the  fusion  of  qualities  into  a  whole,  which,  as  a  whole,  shows  characters 
different  from  those  of  the  elements.  Besides  the  sense  elements  there 
are  others  which,  instead  of  adding  to  the  determinations  of  sense  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  object  at  once  intelligible,  give  rise  to  the 

1  A.,  p.  772;  B.,  p.  800. 
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very  question  as  to  how  the  representations  of  sense  can  enter  into  the 
idea  of  the  object  at  all.  That  is,  the  question  arises  out  of  the  relation 
of  the  mathematical  or  space-time  character  of  sensation  to  certain 
other  representations  of  the  objects,  which  have  significance  for  conscious- 
ness, and  are  distinguishable  from  the  sense  characters,  but  yet  are 
indubitable  characters  of  the  object.  Such  a  supersensible  character  is, 
for  Kant,  objectivity  itself.1  Thus  so  far  as  the  Aesthetic  is  concerned, 
no  objects  have  as  yet  entered  into  the  discussion. 

If  by  the  sum  of  sensations  it  is  meant  that  the  idea  of  the  object 
is  complex,  and  that  there  is  a  number  of  distinguishable  characters  in 
it,  then  there  can  be  agreement;  but  agreement  on  the  possibility  of  dis- 
tinction is  itself  a  suggestion  toward  a  condition  more  promising  of  the 
concrete  than  mere  aggregation.  But  the  question  is,  What  is  the  nature 
and  the  source  of  the  complexity  ?2  Can  the  complexity  be  resolved  ?  and, 
if  so,  What  does  its  resolution  add  to  the  explanations  which  we  seek  ? 
To  say  that  the  object  is  complex  is  merely  to  qualify  the  object  yet 
further,  that  is  to  add  to  the  complexity,  unless  in  the  statement  there  is 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  complexity  in  terms  of  the  sources  and 
conditions  under  which  the  object  exists  and  is  known.  In  any  case, 
the  object  does  not  come  to  us  through  sense,  and  it  is  Kant's  recognition 
of  this  fact  that  calls  for  the  investigations  of  the  Analytic.  So  long 
as  the  forms  of  space  and  time  are  forms  of  intuition,  that  is,  so  long  as 
they  are  the  contentless  receptacles  of  individual  qualities  or  groups  of 
qualities,  furnished  through  sense,  there  is  no  going  on  toward  the 
definition  of  the  object.  And  while  sensibility  is  regarded  as  a  distinct 
compartment  of  mind  which  hands  over  a  finished  product,  there  is  not 
only  no  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  consciousness 
of  objects,  but  that  question  is  ruled  out  as  not  of  possible  solution,  since 
the  relation  between  the  two  compartments  of  mind  is  declared  irrational. 

Thus  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  objects  to  say  that  one  department  of  mind  furnishes  one  part, 
another  department  another.  For  in  this  case  the  question  is  merely 
restated  as  that  of  the  unity  of  mind.  To  say  that  the  relation  of 
representation  obtains  among  different  departments  of  mind  does  not 
make  our  theory  of  knowledge  non-representational.  It  is  true  that  in 
this  form  the  question  is  somewhat  more  compactly  put,  but  its  discus- 
sion is  attended  with  many  difficulties,  among  which  the  chief  is  the 
tendency  to  subjectivism.     But  the  difficulty  which  arises  in  connection 

1  A.,  p.  290;  B.,  p.  346. 

2  Prolegomena,  Mahaffy  and  Bernard's  trans.,  p.  5. 
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with  Kant  follows  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  notion  of  time  and  space 
as  forms  of  the  intuition.  Interpreted  passively  as  forms  of  the  sensi- 
bility which  by  the  mere  accident  of  their  form  mould  sense  content 
into  stereotyped  shapes  and  mechanically  drop  it  into  the  hopper  of  the 
understanding,  the  forms  of  time  and  space  render  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  consciousness  to  its  object  inexorably  insoluble.  But  regarded 
not  as  forms  of  sensibility  alone;  but  as  forms  or  schemes  of  the  under- 
standing for  the  sensibility,  thus  including  the  sensibility  within  the 
same  circle  of  purposes  as  the  other  faculties,  where  its  relation  to  the  rest 
is  explicable  in  terms  of  a  purpose  in  common  with  the  rest,  the  question 
of  the  unity  of  mind  is  not  so  hopeless.  In  this  sense,  however  sensuous 
the  application  of  the  time  and  space,  they  are  categories1  of  the  under- 
standing, and  they  are  different  in  character  from  the  other  categories 
only  in  that  they  have  a  more  highly  specialized  function. 

Thus  the  forms  cannot  hold  out  as  mere  forms,  as  merely  "ideal." 
They  are  real  "for  experience";  and  if  experience  is  meant  here  to 
include  possible  experience,  little  more  reality  could  be  asked  for  them. 
The  forms  of  time  and  space  are  realities,  and  are  principles  that  are 
operative  in  the  determination  of  objects.2  In  the  merest  intuition, 
therefore,  there  are  activities  tending  toward  the  construction  of  objects 
since  there  can  be  no  intuition  except  as  it  is  "  pure  "  or  related  to  thought. 
At  this  point  of  the  discussion  the  aim  is  merely  to  show  the  futility  of 
the  idea  of  a  mechanical  relation  between  sense  and  thought.  That 
the  forms  of  space  and  time  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  sort  as  the 
categories  will  get  consideration  later.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  one  result  of  the  Copernican  discovery  is  the  necessity  of  the 
assumption  that  with  regard  to  objects  there  must  be  principles  whose 
operation  is  constructive,  and  that  these  principles  must  be  operative 
in  sense. 

Kant  takes  the  apparent  duality3  of  the  real  and  subjects  it  to  a  rigid 
examination,  and  he  quite  appropriately  begins  with  the  objective  part 
of  the  situation.4  The  most  general  determining  characters  of  the 
object  are  its  geometrical  or  space-time  determinations.  The  object  in 
a  common-sense  view  seems  to  be  constituted  of  them;  but  since  the 
object,  when  known,  is  known  within  a  situation  which  is  also  character- 

1  A.,  pp.  85,  720;  B.,  pp.  118,  748.     See  also  Riehl,  Der  philosophiscke  Kriticismus, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  350  ff.;  for  space  and  time  as  intuitions,  p.  346. 
1  A.,  pp.  no,  120,  156,  224;  B.,  pp.  195,  271. 
3  Cf.  Watson,  Kant  and  His  English  Critics,  p.  314. 
*  Even  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  starting-point  is  psychological. 
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ized  as  other  than  objective,  the  question  occurs,  To  which  part  of  the 
situation  do  the  space-time  determinations  belong  ?  It  might  be  that 
they  belong  by  nature  to  the  knowing  or  conscious  part  of  the  situation. 
Kant  assumes  the  latter  and  sets  about  proving  the  ideality  of  space 
and  time.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  space  and  time  are  "ideal" 
only  with  regard  to  the  objective  character  of  reality;  but  since  the 
objective  part  of  the  situation  is  irrefragably  bound  up  with  the  conscious 
part;  and  since  what  belongs  to  the  conscious  part  as  having  special 
reference  to  the  objective  is  real,  then  space  and  time  are  real.  They 
belong  to  mind  as  real,  i.e.,  actual  characters  of  mind;  and  they  belong 
to  mind  as  "ideal,"  i.e.,  as  thought-of  objects.  But  the  ideality  or 
reality  of  space  and  time  is  a  distinction  which  has  significance  only 
when  the  dual  character  of  reality  is  under  consideration,  that  is,  real 
and  ideal  are  correlative  opposites  only  after  abstract  dichotomizing 
of  the  reality  situation,  and  would  not  appear  if  that  situation  were  left 
intact  or  were  not  thought  apart.1  Thus  in  another  sense  they  are  ideal, 
in  that  their  distinction  arises  only  upon  the  conscious  examination  of 
the  conditions  under  and  within  which  consciousness  itself  "occurs," 
or  appears  in  its  opposition  to  the  non-conscious  "given."  Space  and 
time  are  not,  then,  real  characters  of  a  supposed  world  independent  of 
its  being  known,  but  are  such  as  appear  in  the  act  of  knowing  the  world. 
They  are  real  characters  of  the  situation  which  we  might  call  the  world- 
being-known,  and  if  we  can  identify  this  conception  with  the  common- 
sense  reality  from  which  we  started,  we  have  them  established  as  real 
characters  of  both  the  objective  and  the  subjective. 

Kant  has  recognized  this  real  character  of  space  and  time  as  a  uni- 
versal character  of  reality  in  his  definition  of  the  object,  in  which  the 
reality  of  the  object  is  made  necessarily  conformable  to  the  conditions 
of  knowing.2  This  is  true  even  of  the  thing-in-itself  when  that  specter 
is  defined  negatively,  since  it  is  then  that  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  knowing,  and  of  which  we  can  neither  assert  existence  nor 
non-existence.  Now  if  we  call  the  event  of  knowing  an  object  an 
experience,  and  the  conditions  under  which  such  an  event  may  occur  a 
possible  experience;  and  if  we  agree  with  Kant  that  "it  is  possible 
experience  alone  that  can  impart  reality  to  our  concepts";3  then  space 
and  time  as  part  of  these  conditions  are  real  for  experience,  and  as  such 
are  real  for  the  whole  situation.  In  fact,  Kant's  proof  of  the  ideality 
of  space  and  time  is  a  proof  of  their  reality  for  experience,  since  they  are 

1  A.,  pp.  27, 28;  B.,  pp.  43,  44.  2  A.,  p.  197;  B.,  p.  242 

JA.,  p.  489;  cf.  also  pp.  28,  156;  B.,  pp.  517,  44,  195. 
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of  the  conditions  under  which  alone  the  experience  of  objects  is  possible. 
And  the  proof  does  not  merely  leave  them  real  for  experience,  as  if  there 
were  a  wider  sphere  of  reality  where  they  do  not  have  determining 
force;  it  establishes  them  in  their  right  as  formative  factors1  in  the 
activity  of  consciousness  to  determine  limits  for  what  may  and  what 
may  not  be  experienced. 

The  ideality  of  time  and  space  has  little  significance  in  a  scheme  in 
which  the  subject  and  object  are  divorced.  Nothing  is  contributed  to 
their  explanation  when  they  are  held  as  applying  to  either  alone  and 
without  reference  to  the  other.  If  they  are  regarded  as  forms  of  the 
mind,  "as  such,"  they  merely  restate  the  general  question  of  construc- 
tion, since  they  are  emptied  of  any  instruments  of  approach  to  the  matter 
they  are  supposed  to  limit;  if  they  are  "objective,"  that  is,  characters 
of  a  reality  independent  of  any  relation  to  mind,  the  object  which  they 
determine  is  by  their  attribution  to  it  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  mind,  and  what  is  declared  as  possibly  unknowable  is  put  out  of  the 
sphere  where  explanations  can  be  demanded.  As  characters  of  either 
side  alone,  they  can  only  show  the  subject  and  object  staring  blankly  at 
each  other  across  a  hopeless  void.  An  independent  object  cannot  exist 
in  space  and  time,  since  such  an  object  is  completely  undetermined; 
nothing  at  all  can  be  said  of  it,  not  even  that  it  occupies  or  is  in  space  or 
time,  since  these  are  characterizations  which  belong  only  to  the  object  as 
known  or  as  knowable;  and  as  such  the  object  is  not  independent.  The 
attribute  of  independence  closes  the  argument  with  regard  to  the  object. 

Space  and  time  are  determinations  which  arise  and  are  valid  only  in 
the  situation  of  an  object  being  known.  They  cannot  belong  either 
to  the  object  or  to  the  knowing  alone,  since  alone  there  is  no  object  and 
no  knowing.  Nor  are  they  attributes  of  a  mystical  relation  assumed 
between  the  object  and  its  being  known.  Space  and  time  are  that  rela- 
tion, and  they  vanish  with  the  disappearance  of  either  term  of  the  rela- 
tion. The  "ultimate  reality"  is  the  object-being-known,  and  the  being 
known  is  a  determination  of  the  object  by  space  and  time.  This  instance 
of  determined  existence  is  an  experience,  and  it  is  of  the  whole  situation 
that  space  and  time  are  "real."  The  ideality  of  space  and  time,  then, 
since  it  is  proved  by  isolating  the  ideal  element,  is  proved  real  of  the 
whole  of  a  real  situation  when  the  ideal  is  shown  to  be  meaningless  if 
out  of  relation  to  the  objective  element.  The  ideality  argument  is 
thus  a  device  for  proving  their  reality  for  experience,  that  is,  for  the 
"ultimate  reality." 

1  Cf.  O'Sullivan,  Old  Criticism  and  New  Pragmatism,  p.  12. 


CHAPTER  III 

KANT'S  CONCEPTION  OF  QUANTITY  AS  A  CONSTITUTIVE 

PRINCIPLE 

There  is  no  question,  for  Kant,  but  that  objects  as  phenomena  may- 
be given  in  intuition;  the  important  matter  is  "how  subjective  condi- 
tions of  thought  can  have  objective  validity,  that  is,  become  conditions 
of  the  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of  objects."1  But  when  the  object 
as  given  in  intuition  is  regarded  in  its  relations  to  the  understanding, 
there  arises  the  question  of  the  complete  sum  of  the  conditions  under 
which  objects  are  adequately  known,  since  an  estimation  of  this  relation 
is  demanded  by  the  idea  of  possible  experience.2  In  so  far  as  the  idea 
of  construction  is  concerned  this  is  a  quantitative  relation,  and  its  con- 
dition is,  that  all  concepts  be  exhibited  or  constructed  in  concreto  and  yet 
a  priori  and  still  on  a  basis  of  pure  intuition.  This  relation  is  found 
as  fact  in  mathematical  knowledge.3 

If  the  concept  of  the  object  as  constructed  in  pure  intuition  gives  us 
an  object,  and  if  the  pure  intuition  allows  the  predicate  to  be  joined  with 
the  concept  before  all  experience  or  individual  perception,4  then  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  pure  intuition  and  the  concept  ?  We  have 
here,  as  it  seems,  not  advanced  beyond  the  original  assumption  that  in 
some  cases  (the  mathematical)  the  concept  of  the  understanding  fits 
onto  the  sensuous  experience  by  some  kind  of  pre-established  harmony. 
Kant's  clearest  statement  of  construction  in  intuition  is  made  in  the 
Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  where  he  discusses  that  question:  "Philo- 
sophical knowledge  is  that  which  reason  gains  from  concepts;  mathe- 
matical, that  which  it  gains  from  the  construction  of  concepts.  By 
constructing  a  concept  I  mean  representing  a  priori  the  intuition 
corresponding  to  it.     For  the  construction  of  a  concept,  therefore,  a 

non-empirical  intuition  is  required "s    Here  the  non-empirical 

intuition,  as  space  and  time,  has  the  general  validity  of  an  object,  since 
it  represents  the  formal  conditions  according  to  which  an  act  of  thought 
must  proceed.  But  these  conditions  as  relations  to  an  object  are 
"nothing  but  the  rendering  necessary  the  connection  of  representations 

1  A.,  p.  89;  B.,  p.  120.  *  Ibid.,  sec.  7. 

J  A.,  p.  88;  B.,  p.  122.  s  A.,  p.  713;  B.,  p.  741. 

3  Prolegomena,  sec.  6. 
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in  a  certain  way,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  rule";  they  receive  their 
objective  character  "only  because  a  certain  order  is  necessary  in  the  time 
relations  of  our  representations."1  It  is  clear  that  Kant  is  here  making 
the  pure  intuition  approach  pretty  near  the  "consciousness  and  its 
internal  form  time."  It  is  an  act  that  operates  within  a  condition  or 
limit,  but  it  approaches  that  final  act  of  distinction  which  discovers 
the  object  in  general  as  the  ground  of  the  distinction  between  the  possible 
and  the  impossible.2 

It  seems  that  it  is  assumed  here  that  concepts  meet  objects  directly, 
the  consequences  of  which  assumption  Kant  seeks  to  avoid  by  deciding 
that  ultimately  the  relation  of  sense  to  thought  is  one  of  degree  rather 
than  one  of  kind.3  But  if  knowledge  is  a  constructive  process  and  if 
thought  works  constitutively  upon  objects  in  knowing  them,  that  knowl- 
edge must  include  and  organize  sense  data,  and  that  thought  must  be 
sensuous  in  an  essential  part  of  its  nature.  This  Kant  would  always 
admit,  since  his  final  appeal  is  always  to  possible  experience;  and  that 
possible  experience  is  not  a  mere  concept  is  shown  in  the  statement  that 
"all  our  knowledge  relates,  in  the  end,  to  possible  intuitions,  for  it  is 
by  them  alone  that  an  object  can  be  given."4  As  it  is  idle  to  talk  about 
knowledge  or  consciousness  except  as  the  relation  to  objects  is  involved, 
so  it  is  irrelevant  to  speak  of  thought  except  as  it  involves  sensuous 
matter.  "There  is  no  intuition  a  priori  except  space  and  time,  the  mere 
forms  of  phenomena."5  And  while  we  remember  that,  for  experience, 
the  "mere"  forms  of  space  and  time  are  as  real  as  anything  else,  we  see 
that  for  either  mathematical  or  philosophical  cognition  (which  latter 
results  in  knowledge  analytically  from  concepts),  they  must  be  conceived 
in  their  ordinary  experiential  sense,  and  as  such  they  relate  to  the  object 
in  its  real  character  in  perception,  as  Kant  admits.  "The  matter  of 
phenomena,  however,  by  which  things  are  given  us  in  space  and  time, 
can  be  represented  in  perception  only,  that  is,  a  posteriori."6  Now  if 
the  object  is  to  be  constructed,  since  "only  quantities  can  be  con- 
structed,"7 the  possibility  must  be  considered  whether  there  can  be  a 

1  A.,  p.  197;  B.,  p.  242.  2  A.,  p.  290;  B.,  346. 

3  Kant  attempts  to  explain  this  relation  through  the  use  he  makes  of  the  concept 
of  degree,  when  he  makes  degree  the  schema  of  quantity  and  defines  it  as  the  quantity 
of  intensity  in  sensation.  But  since  he  would  not  allow  of  intensity  being  defined  in 
empirical  terms,  the  schema  of  degree  is  a  purely  conceptual  matter,  and  the  relation 
concept  and  sense  is  still  untouched. 

*  A.,  p.  719;  B.,  p.  747.  6  A.,  p.  720;  B.,  p.  748. 

s  A.,  p.  720;  B.,  p.  748.  »  A.,  p.  714;  B.,  p.  742. 
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purely  quantitative  interpretation  of  quality  and  the  data  of  space  and 
time. 

If  construction  is  a  matter  of  quantity,  then  an  examination  of  the 
notion  of  quantity  is  required  before  we  can  proceed  further.  There 
must  be  some  interrelation  among  the  categories,  either  as  a  point  of 
development  or  of  mutual  purposiveness  with  respect  to  the  content  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  apply.  This  interrelation  is  regarded  by 
Kant  as  effected  through  the  relation  which  each  of  the  categories  bears 
to  time,1  and  as  a  mutual  relationship  through  time  it  would  seem  a 
matter  of  development.  This  development,  however,  does  not  refer  to 
the  concepts  as  themselves  forms,  since  a  development  of  mere  forms  in 
time  as  contentless  change  can  have  no  significance;  but  rather  to  the 
development  of  the  degree  of  adequacy  in  the  consciousness  of  the  object, 
as  that  consciousness  advances  from  the  homogeneous  in  perception  to 
generality  and  Regelmaessigkeit  in  the  object. 

For  Kant  there  seems  to  be  a  pure  form  of  quantity  as  such,3  yet 
"with  regard  to  quantity  (quantitas)  there  are  no  axioms  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word."3  That  is,  there  can  be  no  synthetic  general  propo- 
sitions with  regard  to  quantity  as  such,  but  only  with  regard  to  quantities 
(quanta).  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  concept  of  quantity  is  being 
regarded  as  in  its  relation  to  time,  where  its  schema  is  given  as  number. 
As  number,  quantity  relates  to  the  internal  sense,  or  to  the  form  of  the 
consciousness  in  general,  and  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  quantity 
considered  in  its  relation  to  space.  Construction  in  quantity  with  refer- 
ence to  space  is  a  symbolical  representation  in  the  imagination  of 
geometrical  spaces,  and  as  symbolical,  may  be  given  "ostensive"  repre- 
sentation by  its  reduction  to  geometrical  notation.  It  seems  possible 
that  construction  of  quantitas  may  be  made  symbolically,  and  through 
the  symbols  used,  upon  their  interpretation,  transition  may  be  made 
to  construction  of  quanta,  where  axioms  may  be  formed  with  complete 
certainty.  This  symbolism  is  algebraic.  "In  mathematics  however, 
we  construct  not  only  quantities  (quanta)  as  in  geometry,  but  also  mere 
quantity  (quantitas)  as  in  algebra,  where  the  quality  of  the  object,  which 
has  to  be  thought  according  to  this  quantitative  concept,  is  entirely 
ignored."4 

The  question  is  here,  however,  whether  this  symbolic  construction 
and  ostensive  construction  are  not  the  same  thing.  That  is,  apart 
from  the  two  notations,  and  considered  as  conscious  procedure  where 

1  A.,  p.  145;  B.,  p.  184.  3  A.,  p.  163;  B.,  p.  204. 

1  A.,  p.  717;  B.,  p.  745.  «  A.,  p.  717;  B.,  p.  745. 
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objects  are  involved,  are  not  the  geometrical  and  the  algebraic  methods 
the  same  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  difference  of  conscious  procedure 
in  these  two  cases,  although  in  the  one  case,  as  dealing  with  quanta, 
and  thus  having  direct  relations  to  objects  in  coexistence  or  succession 
in  time,  there  is  construction  of  the  actual  spatial  objects  of  geometry; 
whereas  in  the  other  case,  as  dealing  with  quantitas,  there  is  no  object 
involved  at  all,  since  quantity  as  such,  as  having  no  relation  to  time,  has 
no  connection  with  those  forms  which  provide  the  possibility  of  objects. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  attempt  to  establish  the  notion  of  quantitas 
is  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  that  notion  has  no  significance  out  of 
relation  to  the  other  concepts;  and  when  thought  in  relation  to  the 
other  concepts,  that  of  quantitas  becomes  quanta.  It  thus  involves 
time  and  space,  and,  as  will  appear  later,  involves  also  quality  with  all  its 
"moments."  Quantity  as  a  pure  concept  does  not  contribute  much 
toward  the  explanation  of  the  consciousness  of  objects.  At  least  the 
"deduction"  is  not  generally  given  credit  for  having  accomplished  its 
purpose  of  showing  how  the  pure  forms,  as  subjective  conditions  of  the 
possibility  of  experience,  can  lead  to  the  object  in  the  concrete.  And 
the  "object  in  general"  must  have  a  stretched  interpretation  in  which 
its  generality  vanishes  before  it  can  conform  to  the  "objective"1  condi- 
tions of  the  object  in  the  concrete. 

Kant's  shift  from  quantitas  to  quanta  is  accomplished  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  pure  concept  for  its  schema,  so  that  when  the  concept  is 
regarded  as  having  direct  reference  to  the  real  it  appears  as  number.2 
Here  is  involved  the  notion  of  quantity  as  the  synthesis  of  the  homo- 
geneous manifold,  which  presupposes,  first,  the  subjective  act  of  syn- 
thesis3 in  the  successive  addition  of  one  to  one;  and  second,  the 
determination  of  real  units  as  are  given  in  sensation.4  Within  the 
conception  of  number  there  is  involved  the  understanding  with  its  pure 
thought  product  as  act,  and  the  sense  representation  as  matter  to  be 
determined.  "Number  therefore  is  nothing  but  the  unity  of  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  manifold  (repetition)  of  a  homogeneous  intuition  in  general, 
I  myself  producing  the  time  in  the  apprehension  of  the  intuition. "s 

Number  must  then  be  considered  in  its  relations  to  time  and  space. 
In  its  relation  to  time  as  the  internal  sense,  it  is  the  act  of  comprehending 
the  manifold  of  intuition  under  the  law  of  their  succession.  It  is  not 
the  image,  in  this  sense,  of  a  collection  of  objects,  but  rather  represents 

1  A.,  p.  286;  B.,  p.  342.  4  A.,  p.  168;  B.,  p.  209. 

2  A.,  p.  140;  B.,  p.  179.  5  A.,  p.  143;  B.,  P-  l82- 

3  A.,  p.  129. 
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the  act  by  which  a  plurality  of  objects  is  regarded  as  a  collection.  "If, 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  of  a  number  in  general,  whether  it  be  five  or  a 
hundred,  this  thinking  is  rather  the  representation  of  a  method  of 
representing  in  one  image  a  certain  quantity  (for  instance  a  thousand) 
according  to  a  certain  concept,  than  the  image  itself,  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  thousand,  I  could  hardly  take  in  and  compare  with  the  concept."1 
Succession  belongs  to  the  phenomena  in  time,  but  not  to  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  these  phenomena  succeed  one  another.  In  the  latter  sense 
phenomena  are  regarded  as  to  their  relations  in  space,  in  which  the  order 
of  succession  may  be  reversed,  and  the  phenomena  considered  as  coexist- 
ent. But  with  regard  to  time  itself  as  the  law  of  the  order  among 
phenomena,  it  is  the  permanent.  "Only  through  the  permanent  does 
existence  in  different  parts  of  a  series  of  time  assume  a  quantity  which  we 
call  duration.  For  in  mere  succession  (succession  as  the  rule  and  as 
abstracted  from  phenomena)  existence  always  comes  and  goes,  and 
never  assumes  the  slightest  quantity.''2  The  time  form  here  regarded 
as  the  internal  sense,  and  as  operative  in  numbering,  is  an  aspect  of 
the  understanding,  in  that  it  serves  as  a  faculty  of  rules  to  set  limits 
among  what  may  assume  quantity.  But  for  this  active  capacity  there 
would  never  be  a  distinction  of  the  homogeneous,  since  if  there  could  be 
a  consciousness  at  all  it  would  be  one  entirely  without  change,  and  such  a 
"consciousness"  is  empirically  determined  to  be  unconsciousness.  So 
there  can  be  no  homogeneous  without  a  homogeneous  manifold,  and  no 
manifold  without  the  act  of  synthesis  determining  limits  within  the 
homogeneous. 

As  an  act  of  synthesis  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  number  from  the 
time  form  itself.  As  the  "condition  of  the  possibility  of  all  synthetical 
unity  of  perceptions,''3  time  is  regarded  as  that  which  is  a  priori  in  the 
sensuous  experience.  And  if  we  identify  time  as  an  a  priori  intuition 
and  as  a  condition  of  experience,  with  the  understanding  as  a  lawgiver 
to  nature,4  we  have  as  it  seems  a  condition  of  the  identification  of  the 
unities  of  apprehension  and  of  apperception,  and  thus  the  possibility 
established  for  the  construction  of  objects  in  time  and  space,  the 
objects  which  constitute  the  corporeal  world.  This  would  also  establish 
all  principles  in  their  right  as  constitutive  principles,  and  decide  the 
epistemological  question  in  favor  of  construction. 

There  is,  however,  little  comfort  in  mere  possibilities.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  construction  of  nature  might  exist  in  the  mind  as  a  general 

1  A.,  p.  140;  B.,  p.  179.  >  A.,  p.  183;  B.,  p.  226. 

2  A.,  p.  183;  B.,  p.  226.  <A.,  p.  125. 
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rule  according  to  which  that  construction  must  proceed  if  there  is  to  be 
construction  at  all;  still  the  question  is  not  answered  as  to  whether 
there  is  to  be  such  construction.  We  may  have  to  heed  the  realistic 
assertion  that  nature  is  "there"  prior  to  any  of  our  acts  of  construction, 
and  as  a  condition  through  evolution  of  the  existence  of  that  possibility. 
But  evolution  as  a  law  of  development  in  time  is  a  "predicable,"  or  a 
derived  concept  arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  quantity  in  its  rela- 
tion to  time.  Evolution  as  a  principle  by  no  means  provides  for  the 
reality  of  our  mental  constructions,  but  as  a  corollary  to  time  it  repre- 
sents a  particular  direction  in  which  our  syntheses  in  time  may  move 
in  distinguishing  the  law  of  succession  from  the  act  which  prescribes  the 
law  to  things  in  succession.  Actual  things  in  nature  are  not  involved, 
hence  evolution  as  a  principle  remains  a  category  whose  "schema"  is 
yet  to  be  discovered.  There  is,  however,  a  means  of  securing  reality 
for  the  constructions  of  our  internal  sense  under  the  category  of  quantity, 
and  this  consists  in  the  relation  of  quantity,  as  involving  the  internal 
time  sense,  to  the  space  form.1  But  before  leaving  time  quantity  we  have 
to  consider  it  as  extensive. 

It  simplifies  matters  much  if  we  state  at  the  beginning  that  by 
quantity  Kant  means  extensive  quantity.  His  statements  about 
extensive  quantity  therefore  give  us  our  idea  of  what  he  means  by 
quantity.  His  formal  definition,  however,  is  hardly  characteristic  of 
his  general  attitude  to  the  matter.  "I  call  an  extensive  quantity  that 
in  which  the  representation  of  the  whole  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
representation  of  its  parts,  and  therefore  necessarily  preceded  by  it."2 
That  is,  every  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous  in  intuition,  considered  as 
represented  to  the  time  consciousness,  is  an  extensive  quantity;  but  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  character  of  extensiveness  distinguishes  that  syn- 
thesis from  any  other,  if  every  phenomenon  as  object  is  known  only  in  a 
synthesis.  And  the  possibility  of  an  object  is  just  what  makes  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  homogeneous  a  quantity.  There  would  be  no  consciousness 
at  all,  since  there  would  be  no  object,  in  a  homogeneous  given  as  com- 
pletely undifferentiated  or  unlimited,  because  there  would  be  here  no 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  activity  of  the  understanding;  but  if 
there  were  not  present  a  distinguishing  act,  the  homogeneous  would 
appear,  if  at  all,  as  the  mere  "given"  to  receptivity,  which  does  not 
constitute  a  consciousness.  This  kind  of  given  would  have  no  quantity ; 
there  would  be  no  object  and  hence  no  consciousness.  Quantity  appears 
here  as  the  condition  of  the  object,  and  as  such  condition,  is  also  a  con- 

1  A.,  p.  165;  B.,  p.  206.  3  A.,  p.  162;  B.,  p.  203. 
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dition  of  consciousness  itself.1  But  phenomena  as  extensive  quantities, 
considered  as  syntheses  in  the  internal  time-intuition,  can  be  known  only 
in  the  bare  possibility,  that  is,  only  as  a  limitation  of  the  time  synthesis 
itself.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  successive  pulse  and  pause  of  count- 
ing where  the  homogeneous  unities  are  quite  unqualified  or  unlimited, 
so  there  is  no  reality  for  this  synthesis.  Evolution  is  valid  as  a  principle 
here,  if  we  are  considering  it  in  its  philosophical  aspects,  but  not  in  its 
objective  or  scientific  application.  When  employed  in  the  latter  way, 
evolution  as  a  philosophical  principle  is  forgotten  entirely,  that  is,  as  a 
method  of  pure  synthesis  in  time,  it  cannot  be  used  as  an  organizing 
principle.  The  application  of  the  principle  in  science  involves  the  modi- 
fication of  the  time  synthesis  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  space- 
intuition.  But  of  the  pure  time  quantity,  since  it  is  itself  no  object  of 
perception,  "I  can  only  think  it  in  the  successive  progress  from  one 
moment  to  another,  thus  producing  in  the  end,  by  all  portions  of  time  and 
their  addition,  a  definite  quantity  of  time."2  But  a  definite  quantity  of 
time,  or  simply  time  under  the  conception  of  quantity,  is  duration;  and 
duration  as  measured  time,  since  time  cannot  be  perceived,  can  be  known 
to  the  consciousness  only  through  appeal  to  outer  space  perception. 

Definite  quantity  of  itself  cannot  thus  in  any  of  its  aspects  give 
axioms,  since  as  defined,  its  application  is  restricted  to  particulars; 
and  while  propositions  resulting  from  it  are  self-evident  and  synthetical, 
they  are  not  general  as  is  required  of  axioms.  They  can  be  therefore  only 
numerical  formulas.  In  these  "the  synthesis  can  take  place  in  one 
way  only,  although  afterward  the  use  of  these  numbers  becomes  gen- 
eral."3 The  synthesis  of  two  numbers,  as  affected  in  the  one  way  only, 
results  in  the  synthetical  proposition.  But  when  the  characters  are 
used  as  symbols  merely,  when  their  use  becomes  general,  the  proposition 
formed  is  either  analytical  or  a  contentless  memory  symbol  for  an 
established  habit.  But  as  a  time  synthesis  the  proposition  is  singular 
only.  The  construction  in  imagination  is  defined  with  reference  to 
quantity,  but  the  construction  itself  determines  a  particular  quantity, 

1  B.,  p.  203:  "Now  the  consciousness  of  the  manifold  and  homogeneous  in  intui- 
tion, so  far  as  by  it  the  representation  of  an  object  is  first  rendered  possible,  is  the 
concept  of  quantity  (quantum).  Therefore  even  the  perception  as  a  phenomenon  is 
possible  only  through  the  same  synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  of  the  given  sensuous 
intuition,  by  which  the  unity  of  the  composition  of  the  manifold  and  homogeneous 
is  conceived  in  the  concept  of  quantity;  that  is,  phenomena  are  always  quantities,  and 
extensive  quantities;  because  as  intuitions  in  space  and  time,  they  must  be  represented 
through  the  time  synthesis  through  which  space  and  time  in  general  are  determined." 

3  A.,  p.  163;  B.,  p.  203.  3  A.,  p.  164;  B.,  p.  205. 
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hence  the  statement  of  that  construction  cannot  be  an  axiom.  If  it 
could  be  generalized  in  construction  also,  and  not  merely  in  use,  the 
proposition  would  be  an  axiom  with  universal  application,  whereas  as 
particular,  it  is  only  a  numerical  formula.  As  generalized  in  construc- 
tion a  quantity  represents  the  "mere  function  of  productive  imagina- 
tion,"1 and  its  statement  defines  the  conditions2  under  which  an  object 
is  possible  in  more  than  one  way  in  that  it  involves  space  as  well  as  time. 

Generalizing  quantitative  statements  involves  more  than  the  time- 
quantity  consciousness.  The  mere  function  of  productive  imagination, 
if  it  is  a  valid  consciousness  at  all,  must  square  with  the  empirical  con- 
sciousness in  other  matters  than  time,  if  it  becomes  possible  to  make 
pure  mathematics  in  their  full  precision  applicable  to  objects  of  experi- 
ence. The  successive  progress  from  moment  to  moment  has  a  condition, 
which,  as  already  remarked,  is  to  be  found  in  the  relation  of  quantity 
to  space.  It  is  true  that  if  the  object  can  be  defined  as  a  rule  of  synthesis 
of  the  understanding,  and  that  synthesis  could  be  identified  with  the 
time-quantity  consciousness,  then  mathematical  propositions,  even 
numerical  formulas,  would  be  in  their  full  precision  applicable  to  objects 
of  experience,  and  any  statement  of  quantity  would  be  an  a  priori 
synthetic  judgment.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  object  is 
decidedly  too  complex  a  representation  to  allow  of  such  procedure. 
The  object  involves  not  only  time-quantity,  but  also  space-quantity; 
and  it  is  the  latter  which  renders  the  former  possible  to  representation. 
That  is,  space  is  the  schema  of  time,  just  as  time  succession  as  number 
is  the  schema  of  quantity. 

By  referring  to  space  and  time  as  schemata  I  mean  to  insist  on  their 
conceptual  character.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  concept  of  quantity 
taken  in  the  abstract  acquires  significance  only  when  regarded,  as  Kant 
insists,  as  a  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous.  But  the  very  idea  of  a 
synthesis,  as  also  that  of  homogeneous  unities,  implies  number  as  the 
form  in  which  the  synthesis  occurs.  And  number,  again,  involves  time 
as  the  form  under  which  a  plurality  of  unities  is  synthesized  in  the  inner 
sense.  But  a  synthesis  in  time  in  itself  gives  no  guarantee  of  the  reality 
of  the  process,  since  it  affords  no  generality  for  judgments  expressing 
that  synthesis,  which  are  merely  numerical  formulas.  It  thus  permits 
the  conceptual  representation  of  phenomena  in  their  succession  only. 
But  since  the  sensuous  representation  of  phenomena  provides  for  their 
synthesis  in  coexistence,  and  as  parts  external  to  each  other,  the  cate- 
gory of  quantity  must  be  further  schematized  through  the  representation 

1  A.,  p.  164;  B.,  p.  205.  2  A.,  p.  142;  B.,  p.  182. 
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of  space.  And  this  is  what  was  meant  when  it  was  said  that  space  is 
the  schema  of  the  time-schematized  category  of  quantity.  Thus,  after 
all  Kant's  insistence  that  the  schema  is  not  the  image,  it  seems  that  the 
image  of  objects  in  space  is  necessary  to  the  application  of  the  category 
of  quantity. 

That  a  spatial  representation  is  necessary  to  the  pure  time  deter- 
mination is  evidenced  in  many  of  Kant's  statements.  "And  exactly 
because  this  internal  intuition  supplies  no  shape,  we  try  to  make  good 
this  deficiency  by  means  of  analogies,  and  represent  to  ourselves  the 
succession  of  time  by  a  line  progressing  to  infinity,  in  which  the  manifold 
constitutes  a  series  of  one  dimension  only;  and  we  conclude  from  the 
properties  of  this  line  to  all  the  properties  of  time,  with  one  exception, 
i.e.,  the  parts  of  the  former  are  simultaneous,  those  of  the  latter  succes- 
sive."1 But  since  succession  is  the  essential  property  of  time,  such  a 
representation  in  a  synthesis  whose  parts  are  simultaneous  does  not 
make  an  analogy  likely  to  be  helpful.  The  analogy  still  leaves  the 
distinctive  character  of  space  and  time  incommensurable,  unless  these 
characters  can  find  a  common  ground  in  a  deeper  unity.  This  deeper 
unity  is  found  in  the  permanent;  for,  "without  something  permanent 
therefore  no  relation  of  time  is  possible."2  This  assures  to  existence  a 
quantity  because  of  which  it  does  not  "come  and  go."  But  existence 
which  does  not  come  and  go  and  which  therefore  has  a  quantity,  has  a 
character  which  makes  it  determinable  (in  thought  at  least)  independent 
of  time,  and  which  forms  the  ground  of  time  itself  (as  succession).  This 
character  is  the  synthesis  of  the  object  in  space.  "Though  both  are 
phenomena,  yet  the  phenomena  of  the  external  sense  have  something 
permanent,  which  suggests  a  substratum  of  varying  determinations,  and 
consequently  a  synthetical  concept,  namely,  space;  while  time,  the  only 
form  of  our  internal  intuition,  has  nothing  permanent,  and  makes  us  to 
know  the  change  of  determinations  only,  but  not  for  the  determinable 
object."3  Thus  in  so  far  as  time  quantity  is  concerned  our  constructions 
are  of  our  own  internal  consciousness,  and  might  very  well  go  on  inde- 
pendent of  any  reference  beyond  that  consciousness.  Such  a  con- 
struction, however,  would  be  entirely  without  basis,  since  a  remembered 
point  in  the  process  could  not  occur  as  an  element  in  a  new  construction, 
because  such  a  reference  backward  would  give  the  memory  product  a 
place.  That  is,  elements  would  be  conceived  as  coexistent  and  simul- 
taneous, and  simultaneity  is  meaningless  except  as  objects  are  conceived 

•A.,  p.  33;  B.,  p.  50.  »A.,p.  381. 

2  A.,  p.  183;  B.,  p.  226. 
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as  external  to  each  other.  That  is,  two  pulses  of  time  which  are  felt  as 
two,  though  conceived  as  simultaneous,  are  equivalent  to  two  objects 
occupying"different  places;  and  when  the  pulsation  is  labelled  two,  that 
is,  when  there  is  a  distinction,  there  is  the  appearance  of  "  transcendental 
reflection"  which  assigns  a  "place"  in  time. 

The  sum  of  all  these  considerations  is  that  when  mere  enumeration 
is  further  distinguished,  the  consciousness  involved  is  more  than  that 
of  time-quantity;  or,  when  there  is  a  limitation  imposed  on  the  time 
process,  this  limitation  becomes  a  rule  of  synthesis  and  implies  an  object 
in  space.  Hence  the  conception  of  the  permanent  in  time  implies  space; 
and  even  though  this  permanent  may  be  defined  in  subjective  terms  as 
the  rule  of  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous,  it  is  as  such  even  the  limi- 
tation to  the  time  flow,  and  what  limits  the  time  flow  cannot  be  itself 
unless  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  whole  of  consciousness  as  will. 
What  limits  time  must  be  what  is  itself  not  mere  time,  but  the  result 
of  a  characterization  within  consciousness  other  than  mere  succession. 
"  For  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  conception  of  substance  something 
permanent  in  intuition  corresponding  thereto,  and  thus  of  demonstrating 
the  objective  reality  of  this  conception,  we  require  an  intuition  (of  matter) 
in  space,  because  space  alone  is  permanent,  and  determines  things  as 
such,  while  time,  and  with  it  all  that  is  in  the  internal  sense,  is  in  a  state 
of  continual  flow."1 

That  a  spatial  determination  is  necessary  to  the  representation  of 
time  quantity  is  shown  in  the  many  instances  in  which  Kant  constructs 
the  line  in  imagination.  "We  cannot  represent  time,  which  is  not  an 
object  of  external  intuition,  in  any  other  way  than  under  the  image 
of  a  line,  which  we  draw  in  thought,  a  mode  of  representation  without 
which  we  could  not  cognize  the  unity  of  its  dimension,  and  also  we  are 
necessitated  to  take  our  determinations  of  periods  of  time,  or  of  points 
of  time,  for  all  our  internal  perceptions  from  the  changes  which  we 
perceive  in  outward  things.  It  follows  that  we  must  arrange  the  deter- 
minations of  the  internal  sense,  as  phenomena  in  time,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  arrange  those  of  the  external  senses  in  space."2  And 
that  this  mode  of  representation  is  necessary,  in  Kant's  view,  for  the 
idea  of  quantity  in  all  of  its  aspects  is  seen  from  this  statement:  "It 
can  easily  be  shown  that  the  possibility  of  things  as  quantities,  and, 
therefore,  the  objective  reality  of  the  category  of  quantity,  can  be 
represented  only  in  the  external  intuition,  and  only  through  its  medium 
be  applied  to  the  inner  sense  also."3 

'B,  p.  391.  2B.,  p.  156.  JB.,  p.  293. 


CHAPTER  IV 
INTENSIVE  QUANTITY  AS  A  CONSTITUTIVE  PRINCIPLE 

In  so  far  as  quantity  is  regarded  as  the  abstract  synthesis  of  the 
homogeneous  manifold,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  consciousness  which 
can  be  regarded  as  quantity  as  such.  In  this  case  it  is  the  idea  of  a 
unity  within  an  undifferentiated  mass  of  representations  which  may  be 
either  of  the  internal  or  of  the  external  sense.  No  character  of  the 
representations  is  involved  in  the  unity  except  the  formal  one  of  their 
fitness  to  be  conceived  as  elements  of  the  same  consciousness.  But 
this  formal  character  is  a  "pure"  construction,  since  it  represents  only 
the  mode  of  activity  in  which  the  representations  are  received  together. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  construction  here,  since  nothing 
else  is  intended  by  the  act  which  receives  representations;  but  the 
question  which  must  arise  is,  Just  where  does  the  object  get  determina- 
tion ?  If  the  object  is  defined  as  the  rule  of  the  synthesis,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  its  construction  by  the  mind;  and,  further 
the  object  has  universal  validity  for  the  human  mind,  since  the  object 
is  nothing  else  than  that  constitution  which  makes  a  mind  a  mind. 

So  long  as  quantity  is  the  object  of  our  constructions  the  question 
of  the  relations  of  the  forms  of  sense  to  the  forms  of  the  understanding 
stands  open,  and  our  epistemology  is  representational.  The  object 
cannot  be  formed  out  of  material  defined  by  limitation  from  the  object. 
Nor  can  any  synthesis  of  abstractions  represent  the  object  of  experience, 
much  less  construct  it.  Quantity  must  itself  have  a  quantity  or  be  a 
quantum;  that  is,  it  must  be  definitely  limited,  and  this  limitation,  for 
experience,  gives  it  a  quality.  Quantities  are,  for  the  understanding, 
homogeneous,  and  the  character  of  the  knowledge  involved  is  not 
affected  by  the  difference  of  the  quanta  considered;  that  is,  the  knowledge 
value  of  quanta  by  its  incorporation  in  the  body  of  knowledge  extends 
that  body  in  one  direction  only.  But  this  body  of  knowledge  thus 
extended  is  not  more  inclusive  of  the  real  in  experience  than  before  its 
extension. 

So  far  we  have  considered  quantity  as  extensive  merely,  and  this  is 
the  meaning  employed  by  Kant  when  he  defines  quantity  as  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  homogeneous.  It  is  a  formal  principle,  and  pertains  only 
to  such  determinations  of  the  object  of  experience  as  may  be  considered 
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external.    As  such  it  fulfils  the  requirements  of  a  constitutive  principle 
when  constitution  is  subject  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the  idea  of  possible 
experience.    But  the  formulation  of  a  priori  possibilities,  while  it  may 
construct  the  object  of  experience  in  one  more  or  less  unimportant 
aspect,  still  leaves  that  object  unrecognizable  as  a  concrete  event  in 
the  experience  of  ordinary  life.     The  concept  which  represents  the  law 
of  the  construction  of  objects  of  experience  must  include  more  than  the 
mechanical  aggregation  of  the  characters  most  remote  from  what  is  con- 
crete in  experience;  and  to  do  so,  must  consider  not  only  the  abstractly 
homogeneous  manifold  as  extensive  quantity,  but  must  ask  what  it  is 
in  the  manifold  that  makes  a  manifold  of  the  homogeneous,  or  that 
transforms  the  homogeneous  from  a  congealed  and  dead  substratum  into 
a  living  manifold  of  interacting  individuals.     If  quantity  is  to  be  made 
the  principle  whereby  objects  of  experience  are  to  be  constructed,  it 
must  become  limited  quantity,  or  quantity  having  some  definite  con- 
nection with  the  real  in  experience.    This  connection  is  made,  for  Kant, 
through  the  only  character  of  the  real  that  is  known  a  priori,1  viz., 
intensive  quantity  or  degree.     We  here  are  dealing  with  a  conception 
much  more  promising  than  that  of  extensive  quantity,  since  in  speaking 
of  degree  Kant  has  reference  to  the  significance  of  the  real  in  experience, 
and  not  merely  to  the  subjective  mode  of  the  mind  as  receptive.    And 
while  this  second  of  the  mathematical  principles  is  defined  abstractly, 
as  if  to  confine  it  to  the  subjective  realm  where  only  possibilities  are  to 
be  considered,  yet  the  principle  gets  a  concrete  significance  in  the  applica- 
tion that  is  made  of  it. 

Extensive  quantity  is  called  a  constitutive  principle  because  through 
it  the  mind  marks  out  a  priori  certain  characters  of  the  real,  if,  in  the 
particular  direction  in  which  the  mind  is  working  at  a  given  time,  there 
is  to  be  any  real.  It  thus  sets  the  limits  under  which  an  experience  of 
the  real  is  possible.  But  these  limits  may  be  determined,  and  corre- 
sponding characters  of  the  real  may  be  suggested,  without  there  ever 
being  an  instance  of  reality  present.2 

In  the  same  way  intensive  quantity,  or  the  degree  of  the  real  in 
experience,  has  an  a  priori  formulation  in  terms  of  the  possibility  of 
experience,  and  this  formulation  may  be  conceived  as  a  law  in  advance 
of  the  experience  of  the  reality  to  which  the  law  applies,  and  in  which  it 
as  a  law  is  discovered.  That  is,  degree  may  occupy  consciousness  as  a 
law  even  while  there  is  no  reality  present  which  has  a  degree.  As  such, 
it  is  the  "principle  which  anticipates  all  perceptions  as  such."3  It  is 
'A.,  p.  176;  B.,  p.  218.  3A.,  p.  199;  B.,p.  244.  3A.,  p.  166. 
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here  to  be  asked  in  what  sense  the  real  as  the  matter  of  sensation  can 
be  represented  in  the  mind  independent  of  and  in  advance  of  its  par- 
ticular occurrences.  The  question  is  not  asked  from  the  point  of  view 
of  genetic  psychology.  Nor  is  it,  for  Kant,  asking  whether  a  sensation 
can  be  felt  when  there  is  no  sensation;  but  it  is  rather,  in  his  mind,  a 
consideration  of  whether  sensation  has  any  characters,  conceptual  or 
other,  which  may  have  a  knowledge  significance  in  the  absence  of  the 
feeling  through  which  the  sensation  is  known.  If  there  be  such  char- 
acters, then  it  can  be  said  that  if  there  is  to  be  sensation,  or  whenever 
there  is  sensation,  it  will  conform  to  certain  conditions  as  laws.  If  there 
are  these  laws  and  they  can  be  discovered,  then  sensation  as  a  conscious- 
ness can  be  regarded,  in  so  far  at  least,  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  con- 
ceptual elements  of  mind.  Kant  insists  that  there  is  to  be  found  an  a 
priori  character  of  sensation.1  This  character  which  is  known  a  priori 
in  sensation  is  expressed  in  the  mathematical  principle  that  the  real  in 
sensation  has  a  degree. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  purpose  to  show  the  various  relations 
which  the  concept  of  quality  has  to  the  other  categories  in  the  system 
of  Kant.  That  all  the  categories  are  bound  together  through  their 
common  schema  time,  has  already  been  shown  (chap.  iii).  Nor  is  it 
the  purpose  to  show  that  the  three  conceptions,  reality,  negation, 
limitation,  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  reality  which  is 
present  in  sensation.  In  fact,  the  consideration  of  these  forms  is  likely 
to  lead  to  a  conceptualization  of  sensation,  and  to  neglect  of  the  concrete 
real  events  in  which  sensation  is  experienced.  Apart  from  this  abstract 
scheme  we  may  attempt  to  find  from  Kant's  statements  what  he  means 
by  the  intensive  quality  of  reality,  or  its  degree  as  experienced  in  sensa- 
tion. Such  a  statement  is  found  in  the  Anticipations  of  Perception 
(1st  ed.).  In  this  statement  sensation  involves  "a  continuous  con- 
nection between  reality  in  phenomena  and  negation";  and  "fills  no 
more  than  one  moment";  and  in  a  later  statement,2  "phenomena 
as  objects  of  perception,  contain  the  real  of  sensation,  as  a  representa- 
tion merely  subjective,  which  gives  us  merely  the  consciousness  that 

the   subject  is  affected "     In  this  description  of  quality  as 

schematized  by  degree  there  are  three  points  to  which  I  shall  give 
attention.  First,  there  is  the  notion  of  degree  as  a  conceptual  mean 
in  the  series  limited  by  zero  and  infinity.  Second,  there  is  the  notion 
of  the  consciousness  of  a  degree  of  reality  as  represented  in  a  single 
moment.  And  third,  the  notion  of  degree  as  represented  in  sensation 
1  A.,  p.  167;  B.,  p.  209.  2  B.,  p.  207. 
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considered  as  a  subjective  fact.  I  take  up  these  points  in  the  order 
named. 

Degree  has  reference  to  the  consciousness  of  reality  as  occupying  a 
mean  position  between  zero  and  the  absolute  reality  as  the  other  limit 
to  the  series.  If  we  put  it  in  spatial  terms  the  zero  position  is  empty 
space  and  the  opposite  limit  is  the  absolutely  rilled  space.  But  the 
former  can  never  be  known,  since  the  absence  of  reality  in  an  intuition  is 
the  absence  of  the  means  by  which  that  intuition  becomes  a  conscious- 
ness. And  since  to  become  known  there  must  be  a  degree  greater  than 
zero,  it  follows  "that  no  perception,  and  therefore  no  experience,  is 
possible,  that  could  prove,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  roundabout 
syllogisms,  a  complete  absence  of  all  reality  in  a  phenomenon."1  It  is 
clear  also  that  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  absolute  reality,  except 
as  an  ideal  of  feeling,  or  as  a  pure  construction  of  the  intellect  which 
can  never  become  objectified  as  knowledge.  Since  knowledge  disappears 
at  either  limit  of  the  series,  and  since  in  this  case  nothing  but  abstractions 
remain,  we  are  as  far  as  possible  from  the  real  of  actual  felt  sensation 
where  intensive  quantity  is  supposed  to  apply.  As  a  relation  between 
terms  of  a  series  of  possible  sensations,  degree,  as  representing  the  rule 
of  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous,  has  a  significance  which  can  be  esti- 
mated.    Degree  in  this  sense  represents  a  unity.2 

If  degree  must  be  regarded  as  a  rule  of  synthesis  there  is  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  we  can  claim  objective  validity  for  our  judgments 
of  the  intensity  of  phenomena.  Defining  the  object  as  a  rule  of  syn- 
thesis gives  us  no  doubt  the  object  as  phenomenon,  or  as  the  result  of 
our  construction  upon  the  basis  of  perception,  but  this  does  not  show 
how  the  object  may  be  given  us  in  perception,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  intensive  quantity  to  do.  The  rule  of  synthesis  is  not  found  in  the 
phenomena  but  in  the  result  of  our  conceptual  activity  upon  sense  data. 
And  it  is  just  the  purpose  in  the  appeal  to  degree  to  show  that  our  a 
priori  rule  is  identical  with  a  character  of  phenomena  as  they  stand  in 
series.  It  is  here  that  the  subjective  consciousness  is  represented  as 
standing  to  the  phenomena  "in  nature"  as  cause  to  effect,  when  we 
must  look  at  the  intensities  of  phenomena  as  present  in  space  and  time  as 
being  the  result  of  a  "synthesis  of  the  production  of  the  quantity  of  a 
sensation  from  its  commencement — that  is,  from  the  pure  intuition  =  o 
onwards,  up  to  a  certain  quantity  of  sensation."3  It  is  the  rule  of  syn- 
thesis as  active  which  gives  our  acquaintance  with  phenomena,  and  as 

1  A.,  p.  172;  B.,  p.  214.  3  B.,  p.  208. 

2  A.,  p.  168;  B.,  p.  210. 
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we  can  look  upon  that  rule  as  quantitative  (intensively  and  without 
regard  to  the  aggregate  in  space  and  time),  our  experience  of  phenomena 
may  through  their  difference  in  degree  be  subjected  to  the  mathematical 
statement.1  In  fact  it  is  the  conception  of  an  intensity  of  a  phenomenon 
which  renders  a  phenomenon  possible  to  consciousness  as  a  synthesis 
in  coalition;  while  it  is  a  break  in  the  synthesis,  or  a  "repetition  of  a 
synthesis  (beginning  and)  ending  at  every  moment"  which  gives  us 
the  consciousness  of  an  aggregate  of  many  phenomena.2  Thus  intensive 
quantity  gives  us  a  "much,"  while  extensive  quantity  gives  a  "many." 

Intensive  quantity  as  a  rule  of  synthesis  within  phenomena  regarded 
as  arranged  serially,  involves  causation,  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
following  chapter,  is  not  a  mathematical,  and  therefore  not  a  consti- 
tutive principle.  In  neither  case  is  the  immediate  real  of  sensation 
represented  in  consciousness  directly,  but  only  through  a  conceptualized 
symbolism,  which  is  clearly  representational. 

As  a  "moment,"  sensation  is  not  a  synthesis  of  parts  and  is  without 
extensive  quantity.  It  is  not  quite  clear  in  what  sense  the  "moment" 
is  to  be  taken,  since,  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  temporal  limit, 
then  the  consciousness  of  degree  cannot  be  a  synthesis ;  and  if  taken  not 
in  a  temporal  sense  but  as  a  synthesis,  then  degree  becomes  extensive 
quantity.  I  pass  for  the  present  the  rigid  either-or  which  represents 
intensive  quantity  and  extensive  quantity  as  entirely  unrelated.  I  con- 
sider here  the  moment  of  sensation  in  its  relation  to  both. 

The  moment  of  sensation  would  seem  to  be  the  consciousness  of  a 
term  of  a  series  out  of  relation  to  other  terms,  a  cross-section,  as  it  were, 
of  a  series  at  a  given  point.  Besides  the  objection  that  such  a  view 
is  impossible  because  terms  vanish  when  taken  apart  from  their  relations, 
there  is  the  further  one  that  no  synthesis  (and  for  Kant  therefore  no 
consciousness)  is  possible,  since  the  point  of  cross-section  is  a  limit, 
which  can  never  be  compounded  into  time.3  The  moment  could  not 
therefore  be  a  continuous  quantity,  since  it  could  have  no  relation  to 
time. 

The  moment  as  extensive  quantity  would  represent  a  synthesis  in 
space  and  time,  and  as  such  is  open  to  all  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  extensive  quantity,  the  most  conclusive  of  which  is  that  quantity 
as  extensive,  although  it  determines  the  object  as  external,  does  so  with 
such  a  vengeance  that  the  object  is  not  directly  related  to  consciousness, 
and  that  relation  can  only  be  representational.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
1  A.,  p.  178;  B.,  p.  221.  3  A.,  p.  170;  B.,  p.  211. 

3  A.,  p.  170;  B.,p.  211. 
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in  sensation  intensive  quantity  cannot  be  separated  from  extensive 
quantity,  without  losing,  in  the  one  case,  all  matter  of  sensation  and  with 
it  all  reality;  and  in  the  other,  without  losing  the  formal  or  space-and- 
time  character  of  sense,  and  with  it  the  conscious  determination  of  the 
object.  If  the  matter  of  sense  is  neglected,  and  the  synthesis  directed 
to  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  we  have  the  object  as  mere  extensive 
quantity.  If  the  synthesis  is  directed  to  the  matter  of  sense  to  the 
neglect  of  the  form,  then  the  object  is  the  immediate  of  intensive 
quantity.  In  this  case  the  question  of  the  relation  of  consciousness 
to  its  object  could  not  arise.  But  the  fact  that  it  does  arise  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  intensive  quantity  and  extensive  quantity  cannot 
be  separated. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  here  to  discuss  sensation  as  a  subjective 
fact,  since  a  merely  subjective  fact  offers  little  help  in  the  search  for  an 
object  which  is  not  a  purely  formal  one.  Still,  the  purely  subjective 
elements  lead,  for  Kant,  to  the  determination  of  the  object  in  that  they 
point  to  its  synthesis  by  conforming  to  a  rule.  But  given  a  number  of 
intensities  in  which  a  rule  is  at  work  and  there  is  a  synthesis  in  time 
and  space.  This  would  not,  therefore,  correspond  to  the  moment  of 
sensation,  but  would  be  an  extensive  quantity. 

Thus  the  notion  of  intensive  quantity  as  subjective  fact  is  found  to 
be  meaningless  except  as  it  involves  the  synthesis  in  time  and  space 
and  therefore  extensive  quantity.  Intensive  quantity  and  extensive 
quantity,  or  quality  and  quantity,  cannot  be  separated  in  the  investiga- 
tion which  is  to  result  in  the  description  of  that  consciousness  which 
accomplishes  the  determination  of  the  object.  Quality,  as  schematized 
by  degree  and  represented  as  the  law  operative  between  infinite  limits, 
implies  causation.  Quality  with  no  limits  imposed  upon  it  cannot  thus 
be  a  constitutive  principle ;  in  this  case  the  principle  constitutes  too  much. 
As  the  moment  of  sensation,  quality  constructs  a  non-quantitative 
world,  or  a  world  of  unlimited  manifoldness.  It  is  the  world  of  the 
many,  where  there  is  no  hint  of  law  or  rule.  It  thus  shows  the  necessity 
of  the  conception  of  a  community  of  the  real  and  of  the  interrelatedness 
of  all  experience.  As  subjective,  quality  neglects  that  aspect  of 
experience  which  suggests  to  us  the  necessity  of  the  quantitative  or 
mathematical  formulation  of  experience  which  constitutes  our  world  of 
science  as  such. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  REGULATIVE  PRINCIPLES 

It  has  appeared  that  the  concept  of  quantity  as  a  synthesis  of  the 
homogeneous  manifold  has  no  objective  significance  except  as  it  involves 
substance  as  the  permanent  real.  And  this  substance  has  been  shown 
to  require  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  the  real  in  perceptual  space. 
As  such  it  is  the  ground  of  causality,  and  carries  us  at  once  out  of  the 
sphere  of  constitutive  principles,  if  constitutive  principles  must  be 
mathematical,  into  the  sphere  where  principles  are  "merely"  regulative. 
In  the  same  way,  intensive  quantity,  or  quality,  in  that  it  gives  us  only 
the  conception  of  a  multitude  among  which  different  grades  or  degrees 
of  the  real  may  be  distinguished,  suggests  the  question  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  object  may  be  constructed  within  the  qualitatively 
differentiated  manifold.  This  principle,  when  found,  must  show  its 
applicability  through  its  capacity  to  combine  these  different  degrees,  if 
degree  is  to  become  intelligible.  For,  degree  implies  difference;  there 
could  be  no  meaning  for  the  notion  of  degree  as  applied  to  a  homo- 
geneous. Hence,  before  there  can  be  degrees  there  must  be  a  relation 
established  among  the  homogeneous,  which  recognizes  or  establishes 
differences.  A  degree  is  quantity  of  difference.  Now  this  principle,  if 
we  are  to  appeal  always  to  the  possibility  of  experience,  is  that  upon 
which  we  depend  when  we  assert  that  a  particular  experience  is  possible, 
namely,  causation.  When  we  take  the  concept  of  the  possibility  of 
experience  in  its  ordinary  experiential  sense,  that  is,  as  applying  merely 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  as,  e.g.,  a  particular  problem  in  science,  we  say 
that  a  given  experience  is  possible  because  observed  relations  demand 
that  that  experience  be  realized  when  the  given  conditions  are  fulfilled. 
It  is  possibility  which  is  predictable  upon  analogical  construction  and 
is  a  possibility  only  in  the  sense  that  the  given  conditions  are  not  yet 
fulfilled.  When  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  possibility  has  passed, 
and  its  place  is  taken  by  "fact." 

But  the  possibility  of  experience  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
sum  of  the  conditions  without  reference  to  the  result  which  is  to  follow 
upon  their  fulfilment.  In  this  case  the  conditions  represent  factual 
events  of  the  present,  and  we  say  that  we  see  the  principle  involved  in 
the  present  situation.     Or  the  conditions  may  be  conceived  merely,  so 
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that  we  can  say  that  whenever  such  and  such  conditions  are  present, 
then  such  or  such  an  event  will  follow.  We  are  here  thinking  of  results 
in  terms  of  causation,  and  are  uniting  a  cause  with  its  effect.  But  we 
may  regard  a  set  of  conceived  conditions  in  the  point  of  the  relations 
which  determine  their  capacity  to  issue  in  a  given  event.  Here  we  have 
universalized  a  situation  and  we  express  its  causal  capacity  in  a  state- 
ment which  we  call  a  principle. 

A  serious  mistake  is  easily  made  here,  however,  and  it  can  be  shown, 
I  think,  that  Kant  falls  into  error  on  this  point.  When  we  have  the 
conceived  complex  of  conditions  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  principle,  we 
say  that  our  principle  brings  about  or  produces  a  given  result.  It  is  as 
if  we  said  that  first  here  is  our  principle  as  an  active  agent  ready  to  spring 
forth  at  our  call  and  present  us  with  a  brand  new  event,  so  that  after 
the  event  has  taken  place  we  can  count  two  existences,  whereas  before 
there  was  but  one.  But,  instead,  what  we  really  have  is  a  set  of  condi- 
tions which,  upon  our  change  of  purpose  or  point  of  view,  is  an  event 
which  we  consider  a  result.  What  is  produced  is  our  new  purpose,  and 
there  has  been  no  addition  to  "nature,"  no  new  "event"  has  occurred. 
Nature  has  no  results;  an  event  in  nature  follows  another  event,  and  if 
it  does  so  uniformly  with  respect  to  our  interests  or  purposes,  we  desig- 
nate it  a  result,  but  then  only  in  relation  to  the  preceding  event.  The 
only  change  in  the  situation  is  that  what  we  formerly  knew  as  a  complex 
of  conditions,  we  have  synthesized  into  a  unified  principle  expressing 
our  purpose,  and  now  know  the  same  as  an  event  we  call  a  result. 

A  sequence  implies  an  extended  time  or  a  lapse  of  time;  so  that 
events  described  under  that  notion  are  conceived  as  disparate,  as  having 
individual  "places"  in  time.  Under  the  notion  of  sequence  we  are 
thinking  of  the  progress  of  the  lapse  or  the  passing  of  a  given  duration, 
and  its  extensity  is  its  only  character  for  us.  But  when  I  speak  of  uni- 
formity of  sequence,  I  have  turned  from  the  consideration  of  a  quality 
of  time  itself  to  that  of  the  nature  which  objects  must  have  in  order  to 
become  terms  in  a  sequence,  that  is,  to  the  qualities  of  objects  which 
make  them  sequents.  So  the  uniformity  of  sequence  is  independent 
of  time,  is  rather  a  character  of  objects,  and  is  singular  or  unitary  and 
not  numerically  quantitative.  There  is  no  "production,"  since  there 
is  no  objective  justification  for  duality  of  cause  and  effect  or  activity 
and  result.  There  is  only  a  situation  conceived  as  a  whole,  a  "concept, " 
which,  as  generalized,  is  a  principle. 

Kant's  mistake  here  is  in  abandoning  the  "causality  of  the  cause" 
as  uniformity  of  sequence  for  the  ancient  superstition  of  the  efficient 
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cause.  But  what  we  are  concerned  in  here  is  to  point  out  that  uni- 
formity of  sequence  when  properly  understood  is  the  unitary  ground 
which,  for  Kant,  connects  causality  through  substance  with  quantity, 
or  that  gives  a  causal  significance  to  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous 
when  considered  in  extensity.  Thus  substance  is  a  conceived  ground 
for  causality,  and  its  idea  would  never  arise  if  the  necessity  of  causality 
were  never  questioned.  It  means  nothing  more  than  the  unity  or 
uniformity  of  the  causal  relation. 

Causality  is,  then,  the  basic  principle  in  the  doctrine  of  quantity. 
While  quantity  as  such,  or  extensive  quantity,  is  under  consideration,  the 
consciousness  involved  is  that  of  the  synthesis  in  time.  The  operation 
of  the  synthesis  is  therefore  serial  and  linear,  or  of  only  one  dimen- 
sion. It  is  in  this  case  that  a  purely  temporal  or  arithmetical  mathe- 
matics applies  with  its  synthetic  numerical  formulas.  But  in  this 
synthesis  we  are  only  computing  or  calculating  experience.  Our  progress 
is  rapid  and  satisfactory  so  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  constants  in 
direction,  so  long  as  our  serial  advance  does  not  turn  upon  itself  or  is 
not  opposed  by  series  of  different  directions.  But  experience  is  a  field 
and  not  a  line.1  To  carry  out  the  figure,  let  two  quantitative  experien- 
tial series  intersect.  At  their  point  of  intersection  there  is  an  event 
which  has  a  place  in  both  series,  and  its  numerically  computed  place 
is  or  may  be  different  in  each.  At  the  same  time  this  event  has  two 
determinations,  or  two  events  occupy  the  same  time  or,  one  event 
occupies  two  simultaneous  "times."  Now  we  have  seen  that  simul- 
taneity or  coexistence  in  time  is  equivalent  to  coexistence  in  space; 
or  that  the  complete  consciousness  of  two  objects  in  one  time  involves 
the  spatial  determination  of  those  objects.  When  the  object  or  the 
real  is  determined  in  the  time  series,  the  quantitative  direction  of  the 
synthesis  is  no  longer  significant,  since  it  must  share  its  determining 
capacity  with  a  complex  of  directions.  Quantity  is  only  one  of  the 
determinants  of  objects.  In  other  wTords,  an  event  determined  as  other 
than  a  point  of  time  becomes  a  nucleus  of  a  myriad  of  relations.  And 
since  direction,  or  the  temporal  flow,  does  not  comprise  the  whole 
significance,  the  purport  of  an  event  may  be  considered  as  extending 

1  Kant's  Dissertation,  sec.  14,  note:  "Though  time  is  of  one  dimension,  yet  the 
ubiquity  of  time  (if  I  may  use  an  expression  of  Newton's),  by  which  all  things  sensible 
are  somewhere,  adds  to  the  quantity  of  real  things  another  dimension,  in  so  far  as  they, 
as  it  were,  hang  upon  one  moment  of  time.  For  if  you  picture  time  as  a  line  in  infini- 
tum, and  coexistents  by  lines  applied  at  right  angles  in  any  point  of  time,  the  super- 
ficies which  is  thus  generated  will  represent  the  Mundus  Phaenomenon  both  in  its 
substance  and  its  accidents"  (Caird's  trans.). 
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to  this  or  that  other  term.  That  is,  the  "productive "  influence  of  events 
in  experience  is  mutual,  they  mutually  produce  and  support  each  other, 
their  relations  are  reciprocal. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  second  of  the  constitutive  principles, 
which  has  been  discussed  as  intensive  quantity,  appeals  to  causality 
and  its  ground  in  the  permanent  substance1  through  the  category  of 
community.  We  have  therefore  to  leave  the  idea  of  the  construction 
of  objects  in  experience,  in  so  far  as  that  construction  is  of  possibilities 
only,  and  turn  from  the  constitutive  principles  to  the  regulative  principles 
of  causality  and  reciprocity,  which  are  shown  to  be  involved  in  the  idea 
of  construction.  After  Kant's  notions  of  causality  and  of  reciprocity 
have  been  examined,  it  can  be  shown,  I  think,  that  the  distinction 
between  constitutive  and  regulative  principles  is  merely  formal,  and 
that  any  principle  that  is  really  operative  in  experience  proceeds  in  both 
a  constitutive  and  a  regulative  way. 

In  taking  up  the  examination  of  causality,  I  do  not  undertake  to 
show  its  formal  relation,  through  its  "deduction,"  to  the  other  concepts. 
That  it  has  a  relation  to  the  temporal  "inner"  experience  as  schematized 
by  Kant  as  quantity,  and  to  "objectified"  or  outer  experience  as  repre- 
sented by  quality  (which,  however,  has  more  knowledge  significance 
than  is  expressed  in  intensive  quantity),  has  already  been  shown.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  take  up  the  idea  of  causality  as  the 
rule  of  synthesis. 

It  is  evident  that  the  succession  of  our  subjective  representations 
does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the  succession  of  the  manifold  of  an 
object.  If  they  did  so  correspond,  consciousness  would  pronounce 
immediately  upon  the  object,  or  the  object  would  be  merely  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  subjective  succession.  But  "the  phenomenon,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  representations  of  our  apprehension,  can  only 
be  represented  as  the  object  different  from  them,  if  it  is  subject  to  a  rule 
distinguishing  it  from  every  other  apprehension,  and  necessitating  a 
certain  kind  of  conjunction  of  the  manifold.  That  which  in  the  phe- 
nomenon contains  the  condition  of  this  necessary  rule  of  apprehension  is 
the  object."2  Thus  the  succession  of  representations  is  under  some  sort 
of  necessity,  otherwise  the  play  of  fancy  would  operate  upon  nature  as 
a  free  cause.     But  it  is  just  as  our  fancy  is  free  that  we  determine  some 

1  A.,  p.  187;  B.,  p.  230:  "Hence  a  place  has  been  assigned  to  this  category  (sub- 
stance) under  the  title  of  relation,  not  so  much  because  it  contains  itself  a  relation,  as 
because  it  contains  their  condition." 

» A.,  p.  191;  B.,  p.  236. 
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subjective  successions  as  having  no  objective  reference.  It  is  the  case 
where  there  is  no  constraint  upon  the  internal  succession  which  sets  the 
problem  of  objectivity.  For,  "our  thought  of  the  reference  of  knowl- 
edge to  its  object  carries  with  it  something  of  necessity;  for  the  object 
is  regarded  as  that  which  hinders  the  elements  of  our  knowledge  of  it 
from  coming  upon  us  pell  mell  and  at  haphazard,  and  causes  them  to  be 
determined  a  priori  in  certain  ways.  For,  just  in  so  far  as  our  ideas 
are  to  refer  to  an  object,  they  must  necessarily  agree  with  each  other  in 
reference  to  it,  i.e.,  they  must  have  that  unity  which  constitutes  the 
conception  of  an  object."1  Agreement  among  our  ideas  however,  does 
not  account  for  constraint  upon  the  way  in  which  they  agree,  or  does 
not  show  the  object  as  different  in  any  way  from  the  complex  of  ideas, 
unless  we  are  to  be  satisfied  in  saying  that  the  object  is  nothing  more 
than  the  abstract  representation  of  the  relations  among  ideas.  But 
such  a  realistic  demand  would  call  for  a  determination  of  the  object  as 
external  to  experience,  in  which  case  the  fundamental  question  of  the 
reference  of  thought  to  objects  could  not  arise.  In  some  sense  the 
relations  among  ideas  must  give  us  the  object.  While  we  do  distinguish 
the  subjective  succession  from  something  which  we  call  the  object,  yet 
this  distinction  must  be  accounted  for  through  a  rule  which  identifies 
the  elements  distinguished.  Thus,  "we  take  that  which  lies  in  our 
successive  apprehension  to  be  mere  ideas,  while  we  regard  the  phenomenon 
which  is  given  to  us  through  them  as  the  object  of  these  ideas,  with  which 
the  conception  we  draw  from  the  ideas  of  apprehension  is  required  to 
agree:  though  in  truth  the  object  in  question  is  nothing  but  those  very 
ideas  as  a  complex  unity.  "2 

That  we  have  objects  in  our  experience  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
apprehend  a  succession  of  representations  as  a  unity.  But  this  succes- 
sion involves  breadth,  as  we  shall  see  later.  Our  consciousness  of  any 
term  in  the  succession  is  not  complete  in  itself;  rather,  the  consciousness 
of  a  single  element  is  impossible  if  we  are  to  have  experience.  Thus  a 
given  term  would  not  be  a  sequent  except  as  it  is  conceived  as  following 
upon  another,  since  its  place  in  time  could  not  be  established  except  in 
relation  to  another  of  its  kind.  A  term  cannot  be  "placed"  with  refer- 
ence to  time  itself,  since  the  latter  cannot  be  perceived.  Nor  can  the 
term  be  related  to  empty  time,  for  this  would  involve  its  creation,  and  the 
creative  cause  is  not  allowed  under  the  idea  of  causation  as  uniformity 
of  sequence  in  time.3    The  unity  of  a  complex  of  ideas  means,  then, 

1  A.,  p.  104.  *  A.,  p.  206;  B.,  p.  251. 

'  A.,  p.  291;  B.,  p.  236. 
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simply  that  ideas  are  ideas  only  in  complexes,  for  otherwise  there  is  no 
possibility  of  experience.  Now,  for  Kant,  there  can  be  no  sequence  of 
unrelated  terms.  This  would  be  a  consciousness  of  pure  quantity  under 
the  sole  condition  of  time,  and  as  schematized  as  number,  would  be 
merely  the  computation  of  empty  times  as  in  counting.  But  times  have 
to  be  filled  before  their  enumeration  has  any  consequence  for  knowl- 
edge, as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  Kant  had  to  appeal  to  the  real  in 
space  in  order  to  make  the  quantity  consciousness  constitutive.  The 
counting  of  empty  times  is  mere  fancy,  a  figment  of  the  brain ;  an  attempt 
to  grind  with  the  conscious  mill  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  hopper. 
Some  sort  of  connection  is  needed. 

But  does  the  necessity  of  a  relation  make  the  relation,  when  found, 
one  of  necessity  ?  If  we  have  to  answer  this  question  affirmatively,  the 
conception  of  causation  as  uniformity  of  sequence  in  time  will  have  to  be' 
modified.  The  necessity  of  a  relation  between  the  b  of  the  present 
moment  and  the  a  of  the  immediately  previous,  cannot  be  understood 
in  terms  of  the  times  in  which  they  occur,  nor  in  terms  of  the  inner  con- 
sciousness whose  form  is  time,  but  can  be  understood  only  when  the 
objective  character  is  added  to  the  consciousness  in  terms  of  coexistence. 
The  a  and  the  b,  when  there  is  question  of  the  reality  concerned,  are 
simultaneous,  that  is,  they  are  capable  of  a  relation  which  does  not 
involve  any  quantity  of  time  at  all.  So  far  as  the  objective  aspect  of 
the  situation  is  concerned,  the  whole  situation  occupies  a  point  of  time, 
which  cannot  be  compounded  into  time.  The  ab  situation  stands  in 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  time  flow,  and  the  time  flow 
is  significant  only  in  that  it  leads  to  the  "place"  of  that  situation.  It 
is,  then,  their  simultaneity  in  time  and  their  coexistence  in  space  which 
provides  the  objective  character  for  terms  of  a  sequence.  And  this  is 
what  was  meant  when  it  was  said  above  that  quantity  appeals  through 
substance  to  causation,  when  there  is  question  of  the  constitution  of  the 
object  of  knowledge.  Thus,  "  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  by  mere  think- 
ing, without  an  example,  to  comprehend  how,  out  of  a  given  state  of  a 
thing,  an  opposite  state  of  the  same  thing  should  follow;  nay,  he  cannot 
attach  any  meaning  to  such  an  idea  without  a  perception.  And  the 
perception  required  is  that  of  the  motion  of  a  point  in  space,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  different  places  (as  a  consequence  of  opposite  determina- 
tions) alone  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  realize  change  to  ourselves.  For, 
in  order  subsequently  to  make  even  inner  change  intelligible  to  our- 
selves, we  need  to  figure  time,  as  the  form  of  inner  sense,  by  a  line,  and 
the  inner  change  by  the  drawing  of  this  line  (motion) :  thus  using  exter- 
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nal  perception  as  a  means  to  the  understanding  of  our  own  successive 
existence  in  different  states.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  all  change 
presupposes  in  the  perception  of  it  something  permanent  ere  it  can  be 
perceived  as  change,  but  that  in  inner  sense  no  permanent  perception 
can  be  found."1 

This  reference  of  the  objective  to  space  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  real- 
istic sense.  For  change  in  space  (motion),  as  a  knowledge  element,  is 
determined,  for  Kant,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  inner  or  temporal 
succession  within  the  object.  The  significance  of  the  spatial  reference 
here  is  that,  for  the  determination  of  the  concrete  object  in  experience, 
the  whole  sum  of  the  conditions  under  which  an  experience  is  possible 
is  required  to  be  employed.  That  sum  of  conditions  as  involved  thus 
far  includes  space,  time,  and  causation,  with  the  ground  of  the  latter  in 
the  permanent.  These  we  have  examined,  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown 
how  causation  must  be  further  modified  in  order  that  it  may  operate  as 
a  condition  of  experience  when  the  latter  is  regarded  in  its  full  import. 

What  has  been  established  thus  far,  for  Kant,  is  that  if  there  are  to 
be  objects  in  experience,  there  must  be  relations  of  necessity2  among 
those  objects,  and  that  these  by  their  nature  exercise  a  constraint  upon 
the  way  in  which  representations  are  united  in  consciousness.  This 
way  of  representation  is  a  rule  of  synthesis,  and  our  consciousness  of 
this  rule  is  our  guarantee  that  our  thought  embodies  the  real  and  that 
we  are  not  dreaming. 

While  causality  is  regarded  in  its  temporal  relations  only,  it  must 
lead  to  such  a  view  as  regards  experience  in  a  linear  way,  or  as  if  it  were 
of  only  one  dimension.3  This  empties  time  of  any  objective  character 
and  leaves  our  conscious  constructions  "subjective"  in  the  sense  that 
there  is  no  "place"  where  those  constructions  should  issue,  and  thus 
renders  the  process  inconsequential.  It  represents  just  such  a  con- 
ception as  the  continuity  of  time,  when  time  is  regarded  as  "an  infinite 
given  whole."  It  is  the  homogeneous  which  is  not  yet  a  manifold; 
that  is,  there  are  no  "places"  with  individuality  sufficient  to  give  rise 
to  the  concept  of  a  relation,  and  so  long  as  there  are  no  differences  where 
relations  may  obtain,  the  idea  of  a  cause  cannot  arise.     Here  it  might 

1 B.,  p.  292. 

2  Whether  this  necessity  is  one  of  fact  or  one  of  act  does  not  matter  here.  Hume 
is  answered  in  any  case. 

1  This  point  is  made  by  O'Sullivan,  Old  Criticism  atid  New  Pragmatism,  p.  232, 
where  Kant's  view  is  called  a  "streak"  view  of  causality.  I  point  out,  however,  that 
the  deficiency  of  causality  is  made  good  by  regarding  reciprocity  as  merely  a  part  of 
that  conception. 
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be  said  that  time  is  ideal  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  ground  of  conceived 
differences,  and  it  would  have  significance  in  that  by  it  the  homogeneity 
is  broken  up  into  perceptual  atoms,  thus  providing  a  reason  for  the 
question  of  the  structure  of  experience.  But  such  abstractions  must 
be  left  behind  if  we  are  to  give  to  causality  any  experiential  signification. 
More  than  time,  whether  ideal  or  real,  must  be  involved  before  there  is 
approach  to  the  concrete  object,  and  we  may  attempt  to  point  out  some 
relations  which  are  non-temporal  but  which  are  yet  instrumental  through 
causality  in  determining  the  object.  These  relations  may  be  found  as 
characters  involved  in  causality  itself.  And  as  causality  is  regarded 
as  a  regulative  principle,  that  is,  as  operative  within  experience  rather 
than  upon  experience,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  the  characters  of  caus- 
ality as  attributes  of  experience  itself. 

If  we  follow  Kant  in  "drawing  a  line"  to  represent  our  conscious 
values,  we  may  carry  further  our  figure  of  the  "field"  or  the  "sphere" 
of  experience.  It  may  be  true  that  the  ultimate  limit  to  which  we  can 
carry  analysis  is  the  pure  time  sequence  which  we  conceive  of  as  of  only 
one  dimension.  But  our  limit  is  in  this  case  ultra-experiential  and  there- 
fore an  abstraction.  It  may  be  an  element  of  the  instrumental  devices 
of  our  thinking,  but  the  very  question  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  shows 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  on  that  account  an  element  of  experience  before 
the  latter  is  emasculated  by  abstraction.  The  one-dimensional  element 
is  of  significance  only  in  establishing  a  locus,  but  even  to  do  this  there 
is  required  either  previously  established  loci  or  a  pluralizing  of  the  line. 
If  there  are  loci  already  established,  our  element  is  no  longer  elemental, 
since  its  character  is  determined  by  those  of  the  elements  with  reference 
to  which  it  was  determined,  and  if  the  line  is  pluralized,  there  are  rela- 
tions involved  which  are  not  merely  linear  or  temporal.  The  case  where 
b  follows  a  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems,  and  so  far  as  our  concern  is  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  object,  we  can  say  that  our  consciousness  is  of 
either  a  or  b  alone.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  a  and  b  are  not  the 
simple  elements  that  our  symbolism  takes  them  to  be.  As  centers  in 
experience,  they  have  individually  all  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
characters  that  belong  to  the  events  between  which  causation  is  sup- 
posed to  apply.  That  is,  within  each  of  them,  as  a  whole  in  experience, 
causation  is  already  operative;  and  this  is  true  even  in  Kant's  sense, 
as  is  shown  when  each  of  them  is  supposed  to  represent  an  event  in 
possible  experience.  They  are  possible  experiences,  otherwise  we  should 
not  be  concerned  with  them;  and,  as  such,  causation  is  already  assumed. 
The  question  of  how  or  why  b  follows  a  is  then  to  be  answered  through 
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an  appreciation  of  the  characters  which  belong  to  each.  And  in  their 
examination  a  and  b  turn  out  to  be  complex  events,  and  the  "necessity" 
of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  separated  cannot  be  established  as  merely 
the  accident  that  b  follows  a  temporally.1  That  b  does  follow  a  in  time 
may  be  due  to  the  "necessity"  that  as  knowledge- values  the  one  is 
incomplete  without  the  other.  Besides,  there  are  relations  which  all 
agree  are  causal  and  in  which  the  temporal  relation  applies  only  figura- 
tively, or  in  a  sense  that  denies  the  essential  character  of  time,  namely, 
its  succession,  or  rather  the  succession  in  time.  Such  a  relation  is  that 
of  water  to  its  containing  vessel,  or  that  of  the  ball  which  rests  on  a  soft' 
cushion.  And  this  relation,  as  causal,  is  not  explained  by  saying  that 
cause  and  effect  are  contemporaneous,  or  that  the  cause  continues  after 
the  effect  has  begun,  if  cause  is  a  matter  of  temporal  sequence.  Sequence 
in  such  a  case  ceases  to  be  temporal  or  progressive,  and  takes  its  signifi- 
cance (if  it  have  any)  from  the  conceived  material  or  substantial  ground 
involved  in  a  physical  law.  And  here  we  have  left  the  temporal  sequence 
aside,  and  are  appealing  to  the  conditions  of  its  "ostensive"  represen- 
tation in  a  relation  of  space.  The  causal  notion  as  time  sequence  has 
in  this  case  quite  slipped  our  mind,  and  we  find  ourselves  attempting 
merely  to  furnish  for  that  sequence  an  expression  in  spatial  coexistence. 
The  "necessity"  of  the  causal  relation  is  in  this  case  merely  the  fact 
that  substance  or  matter  as  the  coexistent  in  space  is  necessary  to  give 
an  objective  character  to  our  inner  representation  of  time.  Thus  in 
appealing  to  the  temporal  sequence  we  show  that  our  interest  is  not 
merely  to  describe  relations  of  causation  as  experience  shows  them  to  us 
but  that  we  are  looking  for  a  ground  or  a  reason  for  causation  which 
might  be  found  by  pulling  experience  apart.  Ultimately,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  seeking  a  ground  of  causation;  but  this  ground,  when  found, 
shows  only  the  necessity  of  causality  as  a  relation,  or  that  causation  as 
a  law  is  necessary  to  consecutive  thinking ;  it  shows  that  a  law  of  neces- 
sity is  necessary  to  thought ;  but  it  does  not  show  in  what  the  necessity 
of  the  relation  as  an  internal  character  consists,  that  is,  does  not  express 
in  experiential  or  objective  terms  the  connections  which  are  due  to 
causation.  The  elements  which  constitute  the  necessity  of  causation 
are  the  familiar  characters  of  objects  in  experience  conceived  as  "corn- 
possible,"  or  as  the  unity  of  a  complex  whole. 

The  law  of  causation  is  a  law  of  thought.     It  means  that  if  there  is 

1  The  causal  relation  as  time  sequence  is,  perhaps,  properly  taken  care  of  by  the 
psychological  law  of  Association,  if  psychology  "has  only  to  do  with  the  natural  history 
of  subjective  processes  as  they  occur  in  time." — Stout,  Manual  of  Psychology,  p.  6. 
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to  be  experience  at  all  there  must  be  a  consecutiveness  in  the  occurrence 
in  thought  of  those  elements  which  are  to  make  that  thinking  possible  of 
objectification  in  experience.  This  consecutiveness  is  neither  temporal 
nor  quantitative,  if  our  criticism  of  the  time-consciousness  has  not 
failed.  As  temporal  or  quantitative,  it  fails  of  objectification;  for,  as 
such,  nature  is  neither  sequential  nor  consequential.  Nature  is;  experi- 
ence has  a  definite  constitution;  what  it  may  be  in  itself  or  for  itself 
does  not  concern  us.  But  the  object  of  that  thought  in  which  causation 
holds  as  a  tie  necessary  under  the  conception  of  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence is  of  concern  to  us,  and  we  may  by  simple  description  find  the 
characters  of  that  object  which  constitutes  the  necessity  of  causation. 
Thus,  even  though  causation  must  be  regarded  as  a  conceptual  necessity, 
the  elements  which  constitute  that  necessity  are  the  familiar  characters 
of  objects  in  experience.  And  although  the  necessity  is  conceptual, 
its  objectification  is  "factual." 

While  b  follows  a  only  in  a  temporal  sense,  and  as  independent  of 
other  terms  than  those  of  the  series  to  which  a  and  b  belong,  nothing 
further  can  be  said.  And  the  fact  that  no  connection  can  be  made 
between  this  series  and  other  serial  complexes  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  temporal  series  is  not  what  we  ordinarily  mean  by  causation. 
There  can  be  no  necessity  in  what  is  not  possible  of  connection,  even 
if  the  connection  be  only  ideal,  with  other  experiences  of  its  kind.  And 
for  knowledge  purposes,  connections  of  causation  are  all  of  the  same 
kind.  Indeed,  necessity  could  mean  nothing,  if  there  were  cases  where 
it  were  not  necessary.  This  leads  us  to  the  conception  of  the  object, 
if  it  is  the  object  of  knowledge  we  are  seeking,  as  the  center  of  an  infinite 
number  of  relations.  The  infinite  is  not  used  here  in  the  absolutist 
sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  an  attribute  of  the  possibility  of  experience. 
The  object  is  that  which  will  connect  harmoniously  with  the  complex 
of  my  interests  and  purposes  from  any  point  I  may  wish  to  approach  it. 
And  the  number  of  ways  of  approach  to  the  object  is  limited  by  the 
possibility  of  experience  only.  If  I  approach  the  object  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  my  thought,  where  I  mean  it  as  that  which  will 
satisfy  my  instinct  to  know,  the  object  is  an  object  of  my  thought.  If 
I  approach  it  as  that  which  will  convert  my  intention  into  action,  it  is 
an  object  of  my  will.  But  in  any  case  it  is  a  center  of  all  the  various 
relations  involved  in  the  process  of  my  defining  my  purpose  to  myself, 
and  thus  represents  that  which  holds  my  experience  together  when  an 
advance  is  attempted  On  a  basis  of  that  experience.  If  my  experience 
is  to  remain  intact,  at  this  point  there  must  be  an  object.     Hence,  b  and 
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b  only,  follows  a  here,  because,  if  it  did  not,  a  with  the  whole  complex 
of  temporal  series  which  intersect  in  this  point  to  make  it  a,  and  which 
we  call  an  experience,  would  fall  asunder  and  become  unreal.  But  the 
unreality  of  a  would  involve  the  denial  of  our  thought  purpose  as  the 
summation  of  our  whole  experience;  hence  b  must  follow  a  not  only 
because  our  purpose  demands  an  object,  but  also  because  our  experience 
vanishes  if  this  sequence  is  not  realized.  In  a  sense  it  is  the  possibility 
of  experience  which  gives  the  law  to  the  experience  that  is  actual.  So 
the  necessity  of  causality  is  the  expression  of  our  instinct  toward  the 
self-preservation  of  our  thinking. 

The  necessity  of  causality  seems  thus  to  demand  a  general  statement 
as  a  law  of  the  constitution  of  experience,  and  we  are  inevitably  led  to 
that  general  law  from  the  realization  of  the  full  import  of  any  particular 
case  of  sequence.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  "deduc- 
tion" of  necessity  must  proceed  from  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
object  which  is  possible  in  experience,  and  not  from  the  analysis  of  the 
abstract  concept  of  that  possibility.  The  full  appreciation  of  the  con- 
crete object-content  involves  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  experience 
as  well  as  that  of  necessary  cause.  This  object,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
center  of  an  indefinite  number  of  relations ;  a  is  not  merely  a,  but  a,  a',  a", 
.  .  .  .  b.  But  each  of  the  terms  is  a  center  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
such  series,  thus  giving  breadth  to  the  objective  situation.  An  instance 
of  causality  is  not  a  case  in  which  a  particular  event  follows  another 
particular  event;  there  are  no  particular  events;  except  we  say  that 
the  particular  is  representative  of  the  whole  complex  of  experience, 
and  then  we  incur  all  the  dangers  involved  in  symbolism.  An  instance 
of  causality  must  be  conceived  as  nature  =  b  following  nature  =  a.  The 
abstract  a  must  be  replaced  in  the  concrete  nucleus  of  relations  from 
which  abstraction  withdrew  it.  And  the  particulars  of  time  sequence 
are  merely  the  symbols  in  which  we  represent  the  whole  of  nature  as  it 
appears  to  us  in  our  unreflective  moments.  The  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  be  represented  satisfactorily  in  the  serial 
expression  of  time  lapse,  and  what  has  been  said  about  the  time  con- 
sciousness involving  the  space  consciousness  was  said  with  the  purpose  to 
show  the  pure  time  lapse  an  abstraction,  and  therefore  not  a  valid  con- 
ception under  the  possibility  of  experience.  The  same  considerations 
which  compelled  the  attempt  at  the  synthesis  of  the  time  form  with  the 
space  form  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  concept  for  objectivity,  now 
compel  us  to  add  to  the  space-time  category  the  idea  of  causality. 
But  the  space-time-causality  category,  when  employed  in  the  operation 
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of  the  synthesis  of  experience,  requires  also  the  notion  of  substance  as 
an  objective  ground,  and  when  considered  with  respect  to  the  possibility 
of  experience,  this  ground  is  generalized  in  the  notion  of  reciprocity. 

In  taking  up  the  notion  of  reciprocity  little  more  need  be  said  than 
was  said  in  showing  how  the  notion  is  involved  in  that  of  causality.  It 
can  be  "deduced  from  the  idea"  of  causality  when  the  latter  concept  is 
shown  from  the  examination  of  the  concrete  object  to  be  necessary  to 
the  concept  of  an  object  at  all.  The  principle  of  community  is  better 
stated  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Kritik.  In  the  first  there  seems  to 
be  an  attempt  to  state  the  principle  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  involve 
causality.  As  such,  it  might  be  a  "fact"  about  a  realistic  world  which 
stands  statically  in  space  alone.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  period  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  editions  was  repre- 
sented in  Kant's  mind  by  an  attempt  to  connect  more  closely  some  of 
the  things  he  had  put  asunder.1  At  any  rate,  the  statement  of  the  second 
edition  shows  the  influence  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  time  idea 
together  with  that  of  the  coexistential  character  of  the  space  idea. 

Starting,  as  Kant  always  does,  with  the  inner  experience,  there  is 
the  fact  of  the  time  sequence.  What  purport  to  be  objects  are  passing 
in  endless  line  and  in  the  same  direction.  This  is,  however,  a  subjective 
dream,  and  he  is  aroused  from  it  by  the  possibility  of  the  reversal  of  the 
direction  of  the  progress,  since,  as  temporal,  that  progress  gives  us  only 
one  thing  in  one  time  to  doomsday.  As  temporal  only,  our  conscious- 
ness would  be  as  a  mirror  before  which  the  spokes  of  a  revolving  wheel 
would  appear  one  after  the  other  eternally.  But  the  rude  fact  that 
things  do  appear  in  other  than  the  one-at-a-time  way  is  evidence  that 
things  are  determined  in  other  ways  than  that  of  the  time  sense  form. 
"Hence,"  as  Kant  puts  it  in  the  Proof  of  the  Third  Analogy  (2d  ed.), 
"we  require  a  concept  of  understanding  of  the  reciprocal  sequence  of 
determinations  of  things  existing  at  the  same  time,  but  outside  each 
other,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the  reciprocal  sequence  of  the 
perceptions  is  founded  in  the  object,  and  thus  to  represent  their  co- 
existence as  objective.  The  relation  of  substances,  however,  of  which 
the  first  has  determinations  the  ground  of  which  is  contained  in  the  other, 
is  the  relation  of  influence,  and  if,  conversely  also,  the  first  contains  the 
ground  of  determinations  in  the  latter,  the  relation  is  that  of  community 
or  reciprocity.     Hence  the  coexistence  of  substances  in  space  cannot 

1  Kant's  reference  of  the  time  consciousness  to  the  space  consciousness  for  exempli- 
fication is  dated  by  Caird  within  the  period  between  the  appearance  of  the  two  editions 
of  the  Kritik.     See  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Vol.  I,  p.  500. 
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be  known  in  experience  otherwise  than  under  the  supposition  of  recipro- 
cal action:  and  this  is  therefore  the  condition  also  of  the  possibility  of 
things  themselves  as  objects  of  experience"1 

Under  the  idea  of  reciprocal  action,  we  have  to  think  of  experience 
as  the  limit  within  which  all  our  purposes  tend,  and  in  which  these 
various  purposes  are  mutually  determined  in  their  common  purpose  to 
construct  the  object.  The  object  is  then  the  "whole  of  experience" 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  sole  product  of  experience,  and  that  it  repre- 
sents the  dynamical  tie  which  holds  experience  together  in  such  a  way 
that  we  are  able  to  proceed  upon  it  as  a  basis  for  the  production  of  new 
objects.  Objects  are  thus  wholes  of  dynamical  relations,  and  their 
wholeness  is  their  reference  to  possible  experience.  Thus  there  is  no 
need  for  the  "infinite  given  whole"  of  sense;  in  fact,  possible  experience 
does  not  permit  such  a  concept.  Wholes  are  wholes  with  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  experience  only.  Experience  is  itself,  as  the  final 
assumption,  the  only  "infinite  given  whole." 

But  an  object  is  such  for  me  and  a  significant  fact  for  my  experience, 
and  is  determined  so  by  my  experience,  because  it  as  such  stands  or 
acts  as  related  to  what  are  for  me  other  objects.  Now  the  criterion  for 
its  objectivity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  related  to  other  objects, 
that  is,  in  the  fact  that  in  my  purposes  to  determine  other  objects  it 
appears  as  a  guide  to  those  objects.  It  is  not  that  I  think  this  object, 
but  the  fact  that  by  it  I  think  other  objects;  it  is  a  means  whereby  my 
present  communicates  with  what  is  to  be  my  present,  to  put  it  in  tem- 
poral terms.  My  present  thus  takes  its  place  in  the  "  society  "  of  objects. 
If  the  present  occupies  me  to  the  full  extent  or  reach  of  the  relations 
which  make  up  possible  experience  for  me,  then  I  say  that  I  know  the 
object  as  an  end,  since  my  purpose  to  know  is  fully  satisfied.  But  this 
is  probably  emotional  realization,  where  the  distinction  of  objects  no 
longer  obtains,  and  where  our  theory  of  knowledge  has  no  business  to 
intrude. 

But  the  moments  of  my  private  thinking  comprise  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  experience.  The  moments  are  rare  when  we  "sit  down  to 
reflect,"  as  Berkeley  says.  Consequently  the  greater  portion  of  the 
objective  world  is  not  determined  for  us  in  the  "metaphysical"  society. 
The  point  is  here,  however,  that  the  possibility  of  my  thinking  not  in  a 
merely  temporal  or  sequential  way,  but  in  a  way  that  involves  objects 
and  is  therefore  consequential,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  fabric  of 
experience  is  continuous  through  the  characters  that  are  common  to 

■  B.,  p.  257. 
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objects.  In  other  words  the  possibility  of  experience  is  a  social  concept.1 
But  the  fact  that  characters  are  common  to  objects  does  not  imply  that 
objects  or  relations  are  necessarily  all  of  a  kind;  characters  as  binding 
relations  are  not  necessarily  similarities.  Difference  is  a  tie  that  binds; 
and  let  the  difference  be  as  great  as  may  be,  the  fact  that  I  assert  it  as 
existing  or  subsisting  between  objects  makes  these  objects  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  experience.  The  question  is  here  not  of  the  kind  or 
degree  of  relationship,  but  rather  of  the  necessity  or  the  fact  of  relation- 
ship. And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  necessity  of  a  relationship  makes  a 
relationship  of  necessity.  And  the  possibility  of  experience  provides 
the  necessity  for  a  relationship  throughout  the  extent  of  experience. 
Necessity  is  then  an  object,  since  it  is  matter  of  fact. 

The  object  of  thought  as  such  has  been  developed,  and  although 
the  discussion  of  it  seems  abstract  and  general  enough,  that  develop- 
ment was  undertaken  merely  to  show  that  our  reflective  thinking  is 
objective,  or  constitutes  objects  after  the  pattern  of  possible  experience. 
The  situations  developed  are  theoretical  and  the  objects  concerned  are 
of  a  definite  kind.  But  the  same  development  may  be  followed  from 
the  opposite  direction  and  the  objects  involved  shown  to  be  of  the  same 
kind.  That  is,  the  objects  reached  through  a  consideration  of  our 
theoretical  purposes  are  the  same  as  those  reached  through  the  consider- 
ation of  our  practical  purposes,  and  the  way  is  perhaps  the  more  direct 
in  the  latter  case. 

Appealing  once  more  to  the  possibility  of  experience,  it  must,  it 
seems,  be  said  that  the  theoretical  construction  of  objects  in  experience 
is  dependent  genetically  upon  the  practical  construction  or  assumption 
of  objects.  Unreflective  activity,  such  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  time 
quantity  consciousness,  proceeds  without  defining  objects  explicitly, 
and  the  possibility  of  their  being  theoretically  defined  lines  in  the  sugges- 
tions which  reflection  gathers  from  that  procedure.  These  suggestions 
consist  of  the  organized  methods  of  action  and  characteristic  modes  of 
reaction  which  are  imbedded  in  the  individual  and  the  social  life.  As 
such  they  are  "material"  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience. 
What  the  present  means  to  me  when  I  have  not  sat  down  to  reflect  is 
what  is  contained  in  my  previous  life  (either  as  an  individual  or  as  a 
representative  of  humanity  at  large)  in  the  shape  of  what  such  moments 
have  meant.  That  is,  its  meaning  is  the  form  I  can  give  it  when  I 
interpret  it  in  terms  of  remembered  similar  moments  together  with  the 
moments  which  have  succeeded  the  latter  as  their  issue.     What  will  be 

1  That  is,  a  concept  of  reciprocity;   "social"  in  a  metaphysical  sense. 
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possible  for  me  in  this  moment  is  defined  in  axiomatic  fashion  in  terms 
of  what  has  been  actual  for  me  in  other  moments,  and  this  actuality 
points  the  way  for  me  in  so  far  as  the  present  moment  is  not  unique  or 
strange. 

Reflection  as  the  conscious  determination  of  objects  is  called  for 
when  the  relations  between  what  appears  and  what  is  known  is  merely 
suggested  or  pointed  to  by  what  has  become  axiomatic  in  experience. 
We  thus  are  able  often  to  "see"  a  relation  before  we  are  able  to  state  it, 
or  to  communicate  it  as  a  new  addition  to  our  present  stock.  The 
principles  of  our  familiar  possessions  are  regulative  here,  and  we  are 
able  to  state  that  at  this  point  there  must  be  an  object,  although  it  as 
yet  exists  only  in  the  form  of  its  general  conditions.  Its  place  in  time 
has  merely  been  determined.  But  established  methods  of  procedure 
so  converge  upon  this  point  that  all  that  is  required  to  "fill"  the  point 
is  carefully  to  follow  the  directions  indicated  by  our  principles.  Thus 
we  discover  the  necessity  of  a  relation  which  turns  out  to  be  a  relation 
of  necessity;  and  defining  the  point  as  the  intersection  of  our  principles 
is  defining  it  an  object  of  knowledge,  and  filling  it  with  reality.  The 
necessity  of  the  object  is  causation  when  we  have  connected  it  with  its 
kind  "in  nature,"  and  when  we  have  forgotten  the  ideal  elements  of 
purpose  which  discovered  it. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  not  all  points  indicated  by  our  established 
methods  of  procedure  are  realized  or  established  in  their  necessity.  The 
object  is  not  always  forthcoming.  And  for  this  there  are  various  reasons. 
It  may  be  merely  that  we  do  not  follow  out  sufficiently  far  the  suggestions 
given.  In  this  case  there  remains  an  open  problem;  yet  we  can  assert 
with  some  confidence  that  the  real  is  to  be  discovered  when  the  problem 
becomes  insistent  enough  to  absorb  our  efforts  to  the  fullest.  The 
object  is  a  problematical  one,  yet  it  may  be  used  if  we  will  remember 
that  it  hangs  under  the  shadow  of  doubt.  Or,  its  doubtfulness  may  be 
turned  to  account  in  the  search  for  its  necessity,  in  which  the  doubt 
vanishes  at  the  successful  issue  of  the  search. 

Again,  the  object  may  not  be  located  because  of  doubt  which  hangs 
over  some  of  the  principles  which  indicate  its  place.  Not  all  that  is 
organized  within  our  experience  is  understood  so  well  that  we  may 
depend  upon  it  absolutely.  It  may  be  that  nothing  is  so  well  "  knowm. " 
Such  objects  are  the  hypothetical  ones  which  we  say  we  have  some  reason 
to  believe  are  related  by  necessity  to  our  experience,  but  which  have  not 
been  established  in  that  necessity.  Necessity  here  is  an  idealized  con- 
tingency, the  "as  if  "  of  morality  and  religion.     Such  are  also  the  ideals 
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of  the  reason.  They  are  doubly  questionable,  in  that  their  place  as 
assigned  by  reflection  is  assigned  only  in  general  terms;  and  also  in  that 
the  principles  upon  which  the  assignment  is  made  are  themselves  of 
problematical  character. 

Such  hypothetical  objects  are  merely  based  upon  experience,  and 
the  basic  reference  is  so  remote  that  the  principles  used  in  their  case  as 
well  as  the  objects  themselves  are  only  conjectural.  They  require  to 
be  mentioned  only  by  way  of  illustrating  the  method  by  which  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  regulative  use  of  the  principles  may  be  carried  in  a 
speculative  way.  They  show  the  tendency  to  abstraction  which  results 
when  it  is  attempted  to  express  the  fulness  of  the  concrete.  They  go 
beyond  experience  in  the  search  of  the  necessity  which  is  to  provide  an 
organic  character  for  it,  and  the  result  is  the  hypostastis  of  a  factual 
necessity  into  one  of  hypothetically  absolute  character.  This  external 
necessity  is  clearly  self-contradictory.  The  necessity  in  experience  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  conceived  body  of  relations  which  are  to 
be  found  organizing  experience  at  any  moment. 

Thus  are  the  regulative  principles  constructive  of  objects  in  experi- 
ence, and  their  construction  extends  further  than  to  possible  objects. 
Kant 's  separation  of  the  two  kinds  of  principles  was  perhaps  due  to  his 
failure  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  his  own  concept  of  the  possibility 
of  experience.  Neither  constitutive  nor  regulative  principles  are  con- 
structive of  experience,  but  both  are  constructive  of  the  object  in  expe- 
rience. Experience  is  the  "infinite  given  whole,"  and  construction  has 
reference  not  to  its  extent  nor  its  content,  but  to  the  intent  of  that  of 
which  we  are  at  a  given  moment  conscious. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CONCLUSION 

I  shall  attempt  briefly  to  bring  together  the  various  lines  of  the 
argument  developed  by  Kant  upon  the  question  of  the  consciousness 
of  objects,  in  so  far  as  that  consciousness  is  determined  by  the  constitu- 
tive and  the  regulative  principles,  and  shall  then  follow  this  resume  with 
a  statement  of  what  I  think  are  the  natural  and  necessary  implications 
of  his  argument. 

The  first  result  of  reflection  is  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  of  objects. 
Are  the  objects,  in  any  case  and  in  any  sense,  the  results  of  reflection, 
or  do  they  merely  appear  in  reflection?  And  if  they  result  as  con- 
structions from  thought  either  as  reflective  or  as  unreflective,  in  what 
sense  is  reflection  to  be  taken  ?  Taking  up  the  matter  of  construction, 
Kant  seems  to  find  that  objects  are  constructed  finally  and  without 
doubt  or  question,  but  that  these  objects  represent  only  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  what  we  ordinarily  regard  as  objects. 
Objects  which  are  constructed  are  mathematical,  or  are  objects  of 
quantity.  But  when  constructed,  it  is  evident  that  these  objects 
are  not  such  as  occur  or  appear  in  experience  when  our  purpose 
is  not  definitely  to  construct  them  as  objects.  And  objects  which 
are  not  directly  our  purpose  do  appear.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
possibility  of  the  definition  of  the  object  depends  in  some  way  upon 
the  structure  of  experience  and  the  conditions  of  connection  and  perma- 
nence in  it.  Whatever  the  object  is,  it  is  of  the  same  sort  as  the  setting 
within  which  the  notion  of  the  object  arises.  Under  this  new  concep- 
tion of  it,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  thought  to  its  object  appears  to 
Kant  and  is  stated  by  him  as  that  of  the  possibility  of  experience. 

The  object,  however,  cannot  be  constructed  in  time  alone  as  is 
undertaken  in  the  discussion  of  quantity,  but  the  empty  and  inert  time 
elements  have  to  be  filled  with  the  experientially  substantial,  and  this 
element  comes  from  the  spatial  character  of  experience.  Space  and 
time  thus  united  give  the  dependableness  of  objects  in  experience,  or 
as  we  usually  call  it,  the  necessity  of  causation.  When  this  unitary 
view  of  space-time-causation  is  reached,  the  question  of  construction 
disappears,  since  its  meaninglessness  has  been  demonstrated.     Out  of 
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this  causal  conception,  when  we  are  thinking  of  the  volume  of  experience, 
there  grows  a  conception  of  the  manifoldness  of  experience  which  is  not 
hopelessly  dissipating,  but  which  serves  on  the  contrary  to  justify  our 
unifold  conception.  The  realization  of  the  object  as  a  point  from  which 
issue  directions  of  purpose  whose  number  is  limited  only  by  possible 
experience,  gives  us  the  notion  of  the  object  as  the  core  of  an  individu- 
ality, and  through  this,  the  conception  of  experience  as  an  organism 
whose  law  is  social.  Here  the  logic  of  practice  meets  its  end  in  the  full 
definition  of  the  particularly  real  as  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  of  our 
ideals. 

And  herein  lies  the  significance  of  Kant's  guiding  idea  of  possible 
experience.  When  taken  as  the  sum  of  all  the  directions  which  my 
purpose  may  pursue  in  its  progress  from  my  present  as  a  hypothetical 
object,  it  supplies  me  with  a  "rule  according  to  which  I  may  look  in 
experience  for  a  fourth  term,  or  a  characteristic  mark  by  which  I  may 
find  it."1  The  object  is  not  given  as  a  construction  in  the  form  of  ab- 
stract conditions.  It  appears  as  a  proof  or  justification  of  connections 
which  have  been  found  necessary  to  be  made  in  order  that  a  purpose 
may  be  worked  out.  No  addition  is  made  to  experience  by  introducing 
an  externally  new  element,  hence  construction  is  not  of  experience,  but 
within  it.  Nor  can  the  act  of  construction  be  regarded  as  a  new  fact 
of  "reality"  since  it  is  presupposed  already  in  the  concept  of  possible 
experience.  There  can  be  no  experience  at  all  if  there  are  not  activities 
resulting  in  the  amplification  of  objects,  so  this  activity  is  included  in 
the  fundamental  assumption.  It  is  therefore  through  the  "character- 
istic marks"  of  objects  already  determined  in  experience  that  our 
principles  find  a  condition  of  their  use.  Hence  their  use  is  regulative 
with  respect  to  the  object  to  be  determined,  since  they  operate  accord- 
ing to  rules  contained  in  the  characteristics  of  objects  already  known, 
and  constitutive  with  reference  to  the  objects  from  whose  characters 
the  rules  are  obtained,  since  these  objects  are  re-formed  upon  the  basis 
of  their  reciprocal  relations.  The  distinction  of  constitutive  and  regula- 
tive principles  therefore  breaks  down,  since  the  two  kinds  of  principle 
represent  only  different  directions  of  the  same  process.  They  are  the 
same  process  with  respect  to  the  objects  involved,  for  so  far  as  the  prin- 
ciples are  concerned,  objects  are  all  of  a  kind.  They  are  permanent 
points  or  loci  established  in  order  to  determine  the  direction  of  a  purpose; 
and  their  objectivity  consists  in  their  significance  for  knowledge.  And  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  knowledge  is  regarded  as  the  goal  of  thought 

1  A.,  p.  iSo;   B.,  p.  222. 
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in  a  speculative  sense,  or  as  the  basis  of  rules  of  action;  the  objects  are 
the  same  in  any  case. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  distinction  between  the  constitutive  and 
the  regulative  principles  is  one  of  a  series  of  sunderings  which  extends 
throughout  Kant's  system.  The  distinction  of  sense  from  understand- 
ing gives  two  worlds,  the  distinction  within  sense  between  time  and 
space  cuts  off  the  subjective  processes  from  the  substantially  permanent, 
thus  leaving  the  subjective  at  loose  ends  with  the  universe;  the  distinc- 
tion of  constitutive  and  regulative  principles  introduces  the  void  within 
the  society  of  objects,  defining  the  one  part  as  abstractions,  and  the 
other  as  atomistic  particulars.  If  on  the  contrary  we  begin  with  the 
principles,  recognizing  that  there  is  no  difference  of  their  objects,  we 
have  the  conditions  of  the  conception  of  an  unbroken  world;  and  with 
this  conception  we  have  the  thought  process  incorporated  within  the 
whole,  since  there  is  no  distinction  of  "inner"  and  "outer." 


[Reprinted  from  the  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XX,  No.  3,  May,  191 1.] 


THE   UNKNOWABLE  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

IT  would  seem  that  Spencer's  philosophical  doctrines  have  been 
shown  contradictory  often  and  thoroughly  enough ;  but  they 
have  still  an  influence  which,  while  it  cannot  be  denied,  should 
be  restricted  to  its  proper  sphere.  Science  still  likes  to  appeal 
to  Spencer,1  and  to  other  writers  of  the  same  type,  for  the 
justification  of  its  special  views,  ignoring  the  fact  that  these 
special  views  either  have  no  relation  to,  or  contradict,  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  depend. 
Either,  then,  the  special  views  are  without  justification,  or  the 
fundamental  principles  are  false,  or  the  relation  between  the 
fundamental  principles  and  the  particular  views  is  not  one  of 
dependence.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  examine  one  of 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Spencer  to  find,  first,  whether 
it  has  necessary  relations  to  certain  particular  doctrines,  and 
second,  whether  it  is  logically  worthy  of  acceptance. 

The  conception  supposed  by  Spencer  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  his 
system  is  that  of  the  Unknowable.  What  he  means  by  the  Un- 
knowable can  be  fairly  clearly  seen  from  the  following  citations, 
after  making  allowance  for  certain  indefiniteness  of  expression. 
The  conclusion  reached  in  Part  I  of  the  First  Principles  is  stated  in 
the  proposition,  All  Knowledge  is  relative;  and  this  statement 
is  followed  by  the  assertion  that  that  which  religion  and  science 
usually  regard  as  the  ultimate  truth  concerning  the  nature  of 
things  is  in  reality  unknowable.  The  ultimate  nature  of  things 
"remains  forever  inscrutable."  As  to  the  special  characters  of 
the  concept  of  the  Unknowable,  it  is,  first,  not  a  purely  negative 
concept.2  It  does  not  represent  a  state  of  consciousness  which  is 
devoid  of  all  content,  nor  does  it  suggest  the  absence  of  all  con- 
sciousness; for  either  of  these  conditions  precludes  the  possibility 
of  there  being  a  concept  at  all.  It  is  not  the  mere  absence  of 
the  conditions  under  which  consciousness  is  possible.     For  to 

»See  the  article  by  H.  S.  Shelton,  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  3. 
5  First  Principles,  §26. 
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regard  the  Unknowable  as  a  pure  negation  would  involve  the 
affirmation  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  concept  by  reason,  and 
it  is  just  by  this  means  that  the  existence  of  the  Unknowable  is 
established.  That  is  to  say,  Spencer  thinks  himself  driven  to  the 
postulation  of  the  Unknowable  by  an  analysis  of  thought.1  This 
analysis  begins  with  the  proposition,  All  knowledge  is  relative.2 
The  same  reasoning  that  establishes  the  proof  of  this  proposition 
also  furnishes  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Non-relative. 
The  condition  of  knowledge  is  the  existence  of  relations  among 
the  states  of  consciousness.3  No  single  state  could  become  an 
element  of  knowledge,  for  "that  a  thing  be  positively  thought  of, 
it  must  be  thought  of  as  such  or  such — as  of  this  or  that  kind."4 
From  the  conclusion  that  "relation  is  the  universal  form  of 
thought,"5  we  may  show  the  positive  nature  of  the  concept  of  the 
Unknowable.  In  the  very  assertion  that  all  knowledge  is  rela- 
tive, there  is  involved  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  non-relative, 
for  neither  could  be  thought  of  except  in  relation  to  the  other. 
This  would  follow  from  the  definition  of  thought  as  the  establish- 
ment of  cohesions  among  manifestations.6  And  if  the  relative 
has  any  reality,  the  non-relative  must  have  the  same  reality, 
for  no  relation  could  be  conceived  between  terms  one  of  which 
is  nothing.  Further,  unless  there  be  conceived  an  Absolute  as 
over  against  which  the  relative  is  conceived,  the  relative  itself 
would  become  an  Absolute,  and  that  would  involve  us  in  contra- 
diction. Thus  the  necessity  of  thinking  in  relations  compels 
us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Absolute.  "And  in  con- 
templating the  process  of  thought,  we  have  equally  seen  how 
impossible  it  is  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  consciousness  of  an  ac- 
tuality lying  behind  appearance;  and  how,  from  this  impossi- 
bility, results  our  indestructible  belief  in  that  actuality."7 

After  this  attempt  to  describe  the  Unknowable,  Spencer  con- 
cludes that,  while  we  are  compelled  to  believe  in  its  existence, 
we  can  give  to  the  concept  of  it  no  quantitative  or  qualitative 
expression  whatever.     Some  attributes  must  express  its  relations 

1  First  Principles,  §24.  ^Ibid.,  §26. 

3  Principles  of  Psychology,  §471.  *  First  Principles,  §67. 

*Ibid.,  §47.  *Ibid.,  §50.     Principles  of  Psychology,  §471. 

1  First  Principles,  §26. 
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to  the  other  elements  of  consciousness;  yet  these  attributes  can 
tell  us  nothing  of  its  real  nature,  but  simply  assure  to  us  its 
existence  as  over  against  that  to  which  we  can  apply  positive 
attributes.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  tell  what  it  is  does  not 
remove  the  necessity  of  believing  in  its  existence.  Our  ignorance 
of  its  nature  does  not  make  it  non-existent,  does  not  make  it 
"the  less  certain  that  it  remains  with  us  as  a  positive  and  in- 
destructible element  of  thought."1  Even  when  we  say  we  cannot 
know  the  Absolute,  we  tacitly  affirm  that  there  is  an  Absolute. 
For  unless  it  exists  we  could  not  even  express  our  ignorance  of  it. 
Merely  to  make  the  assumption  proves  that  the  Absolute  has 
been  present  to  our  minds,  not  as  a  nothing,  but  as  a  something.2 
Our  consciousness  of  it  is  "positive  though  indefinite,"3  yet  it 
"persists  in  consciousness."4  For  the  problem  as  to  the  form  of 
our  consciousness  of  the  Absolute,  Spencer  appeals  to  our  con- 
ception of  the  relative.  "We  are  conscious  of  the  relative  under 
conditions  and  limits.  It  is  impossible  that  these  conditions 
and  limits  can  be  thought  of  apart  from  something  to  which  they 
give  the  form.  The  abstraction  of  these  conditions  and  limits 
is,  by  the  hypothesis,  the  abstraction  of  them  only;  consequently 
there  must  be  a  residuary  consciousness  of  something  which 
filled  up  their  outlines,  and  this  indefinite  something  constitutes 
our  consciousness  of  the  Non-relative,  or  Absolute."5 

Spencer's  argument,  in  brief,  seems  something  like  this: 
Ultimate  reality  is  unknown  and  unknowable  to  us.  But  since 
no  knowledge  is  possible  except  upon  its  assumption,6  it  must  be 
said  that  there  exists  an  unconditioned  something,  and  that  this 
unconditioned  something  is  in  some  way  manifested  to  us.7  Our 
concept  of  the  Unknowable  is  not  purely  negative.  It  could  not 
be  a  nothing,  for  in  that  case  it  could  have  no  relation  to  our 
experience;  and  that  which  "remains  forever  inscrutable"  makes 
experience  possible  by  underlying  it.8  Our  knowledge  of  a  thing 
comes  to  us  through  the  relations  which  obtain  among  its  parts. 
But  the  Unknowable,  as  a  vague  and  indefinite  something,  though 

Wbid.,  §26.  Ubid.,  §47.  *  Ibid.,  §26. 

*Ibid.,  §26.     Principles  of  Psychology,  §56. 

hFirst  Principles,  §26.  'Ibid.,  §191.  7 Ibid.,  §194. 

*Ibid.,  §62. 
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it  is  assured  to  us  as  positively  "there,"  is  not  in  any  known  way 
related  to  our  experience.  Yet  we  must  think  of  it  as  the  con- 
dition of  experience.  Since  its  relations  to  our  knowledge  are 
not  such  as  can  be  known  to  us,  we  cannot  think  of  it  as  "such 
or  such — as  of  this  or  that  kind."1  It  is  therefore  unclassifiable ; 
and,  for  Spencer,  what  cannot  be  grouped  or  aggregated  cannot 
be  known,  since  knowing  implies  grouping.2  The  Unknowable 
persists  in  consciousness,  and  is  the  ultimate  in  the  sense  of  that 
which  persists  absolutely. 

There  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  two  aspects  of  Spencer's  argu- 
ment, although  he  does  not  clearly  distinguish  them.  And  it  is 
just  this  failure  to  distinguish  the  various  lines  of  his  interest 
which  accounts  for  the  confusion  often  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Spencer's  writings.  There  is,  first,  the  psychological  phase 
of  the  argument,  in  which  the  Unknowable  as  an  ontological 
reality  is  assured  existence  by  what  is  found  in  consciousness. 
Second,  there  is  the  logical  phase,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  establish  the  Unknowable  as  a  condition  of  knowledge,  through 
an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  knowledge.  Both  these  lines  of 
argument  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  defective,  and  I  shall  attempt 
to  show  in  what  respects  they  are  insufficient.  I  shall  show  that 
the  first  does  not  apply  at  all  to  the  problem,  and  that  the 
second  defeats  itself  when  carried  far  enough  to  satisfy  logical 
demands. 

The  psychological  argument  may  be  stated  thus:  When  the 
conditions  and  limits  of  anything  which  is  known  are  abstracted 
from,  there  is  left  a  residuary  consciousness, — a  blank,  sheer 
awareness,  which  is  the  manifestation  of  an  unknown  something 
underlying  experience.  It  is  there  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of; 
hence  it  is  an  Unknowable  and  an  Absolute  as  if  by  pure  ob- 
stinacy. This  is  not  the  place  to  object  to  the  residuary  con- 
sciousness as  a  result  of  abstraction,  nor  to  the  notion  of  abstrac- 
tion as  a  process  which  results  in  a  residuary  consciousness  and 
then  vanishes.  Attention  is  here  directed  to  the  residuary 
consciousness  with  a  view  to  finding  what  sort  of  reality  it  may 
be.     According  to  Spencer's  list  of  qualities  (so  long  as  he  remains 

lIbid.,$6y.  *Ibid.,  §42. 
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true  to  the  psychical  origin  of  his  Unknowable),  the  Unknowable 

is  described  as  positive,  though  indefinite,  and  persistent.  So  far 
as  the  question  concerns  what  is  psychologically  there,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  difference  it  would  make  whether 
the  Unknowable  were  positive  or  otherwise.  So  long  as  the 
fact  of  its  presence  constitutes  its  essential  nature,  nothing  can 
be  said  further  toward  its  description,  since  it  has  no  qualities 
to  enumerate  nor  any  relations  to  be  pointed  out  or  explained. 
All  the  scientist  could  do  would  be  to  bow  down  in  wonder 
before  its  everlasting  presence,  and  chant  a  lonely  "It  is."  And 
its  persistence  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way.  Let  it  persist 
to  doomsday,  and  it  will  still  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  negligible 
quantity,  if  nothing  further  can  be  found  within  the  rest  of  the 
system  of  reality  as  a  reason  why  it  persists.  If  its  character  as 
persistent  or  its  act  of  persistence  has  no  other  business  than  to 
reinforce  its  presence  to  the  degree  that  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of, 
the  Unknowable  must  be  regarded  as  an  intruder  in  the  domain 
of  human  knowledge,  and  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  neglecting 
it.  we  would  have  to  devise  some  scheme  whereby  we  could 
acknowledge  it,  and  still  disregard  it, — all  of  which  means  that 
so  long  as  anything  is  'there'  at  all,  it  cannot  be  properly  and 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  such  indefinite  adjec- 

-  as  positive,  persistent,  and  indefinite.  It  is  clear  from  what 
has  just  been  said  about  the  ultimate  as  positive  and  persistent 
that  the  character  of  indefiniteness  fares  just  as  ill.  In  fact,  it 
appears  that  the  expression  indefinite  ultimate  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  If  what  is  ultimate  were  indefinite  in  the  sense  of 
vague  and  confused,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  there  could  be  a 

-  of  any  kind  for  the  structure  of  human  knowledge.  Or  if 
we  speak  of  knowledge  as  a  process,  we  would  have  to  regard 
the  process  as  blind  in  the  degree  to  which  its  ultimate  were 
indefinite.  The  fact  is,  that  an  Unknowable  or  an  Absolute 
cannot  be  built  out  of  such  empty  terms.  What  is  ultimate  for 
human  knowledge  and  experience  must  have  more  definite  char- 
acters, characters  which  connect  with  all  possible  human  interests 
and  endeavors,  instead  of  withdrawing  from  all  contact  with 
human  purposes.     And  it  is  clear  that  Spencer  recognizes  this 
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fact  when  he  passes  from  his  psychical  Absolute  to  one  which  he 
can  describe  as  a  Power,  a  Cause,  and  an  external  Reality.  This 
latter  Absolute  is,  however,  a  logical  matter,  and  does  not  require 
consideration  here. 

The  Unknowable  as  residuary  in  consciousness  has  a  slightly 
more  serious  aspect  as  the  'given.'  According  to  this  conception 
a  content  is  present  to  consciousness  directly  and  immediately, 
its  presence  there  necessitating  no  previous  knowledge  or  mental 
act  as  its  antecedent  condition.  It  is  ultimate  in  that  with  it 
all  knowledge  begins,  and  further,  in  that  it  is  the  point  of  refer- 
ence to  which  all  other  forms  of  knowledge  are  referred  to  estab- 
lish their  validity.  It  is,  therefore,  genetically  previous  to,  and 
logically  prior  to,  all  other  forms  of  knowledge.  The  present 
content,  used  thus  as  ultimate  datum,  is  one  of  which  most  use  is 
made  by  sensationalists,  the  content  being  sense  impression.  It 
is  clear  that  Spencer,  in  one  phase  of  his  doctrine  at  least,  thinks 
of  the  ultimate  reality  as  given  directly  in  sense  impression.1 

It  is  true  that  of  late  the  ultimate  datum  has  not  been  insisted 
upon  with  so  much  vigor  as  formerly,  since  the  criticisms  of  the 
adherents  of  the  relational  view  of  thought  tend  to  modify  the 
bold  sensationalistic  statements.  The  datum  is  still  defended 
as  a  sacred  relic,  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  pure  sensuous 
consciousness  is  never  the  whole  of  any  given  experience.  The 
datum  is  found  by  the  analysis  of  a  given  complex  experience 
situation,  and  it  is  not,  as  such,  a  separate  or  separable  mental 
activity.2  Not  even  is  it  generally  argued,  when  a  particular 
state  of  consciousness  is  being  described,  that  there  is  a  temporal 
antecedence  of  the  relational  forms  by  the  sense  experience,  nor 
that  there  is  a  logical  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  The 
whole  compound  is  psychologically  there,  and  the  situation  is 
described  as  one  of  great  complexity.  All  that  is  required  to 
find  the  pure  datum  is  the  analytic  purpose  of  science,  which 
isolates  it  from  the  complex  experience. 

It  is  strange  that  those  who  insist  on  the  ultimateness  of  the 
sense  datum  never  question  the  methods  by  which  the  datum  is 

1  First  Principles,  §47. 

2  Hobhouse,  Theory  of  Knowledge,  p.  36. 
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found ;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  necessity  to  their  results, 
forgetting  that  the  fate  of  results  hangs  on  the  fallibility  or  in- 
fallibility of  the  methods  by  which  results  are  obtained.  As  it 
seems  to  me,  the  ultimateness  of  the  datum  involves  two  assump- 
tions: first,  it  is  assumed  that  the  ultimate  must  be  simple,  even 
while  the  matter  to  which  it  refers  is  regarded  as  very  complex; 
and  second,  it  is  assumed  that,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  method  of 
analysis  cannot  fail,  and  that  the  purpose  of  analysis  is  accom- 
plished when  the  elements  of  the  matter  under  consideration 
are  set  apart  from  one  another  and  are  shown  in  their  disparate- 
ness. 

That  Spencer  is  looking  for  an  ultimate  in  the  sense  of  absolute 
simplicity  is  clear  from  what  he  says  positively  about  it,- — namely, 
that  it  is  positive,  though  indefinite,  and  persistent, — as  well  as 
from  what  he  denies  of  it,  namely,  that  we  can  give  to  the  concept 
of  it  no  quantitative  or  qualitative  expression  whatever.  What 
there  could  be  of  reality  in  a  thing  described  in  such  vacuous  terms 
is  not  easily  made  out,  nor  are  we  helped  in  understanding  it  when 
he  speaks  later  of  it  as  an  Inscrutable  Power  and  an  Unknown 
Cause.  The  simple  facts  in  the  case  are  that  the  result  of  the 
search  for  an  ultimately  simple  datum  is  a  bloodless  abstraction. 
We  can  put  it  in  Spencer's  own  words  when  we  say  with  him  that 
the  "consciousness  of  the  unconditioned"  becomes  "the  un- 
conditioned consciousness,  or  raw  material  of  thought  to  which 
in  thinking  we  give  definite  forms."  And  this  amounts  to  a 
mere  insistence  that  there  is  an  unqualified  datum,  with  no 
explanation  as  to  how  the  raw  material  ever  loses  its  rawness. 
At  the  same  time,  the  adherents  of  the  datum-doctrine  continue 
to  harp  upon  the  complexity  of  experience.  Thus,  upon  their 
own  statement,  if  the  datum  is  to  be  found,  it  is  not  an  experience, 
but  can  result  only  from  the  dismemberment  of  experience  by 
analysis.  The  living  process  of  experience  must  surfer  on  the 
wheel  in  order  that  the  sacred  law  of  analysis  be  not  perverted. 
If  experience  is  complex  as  it  occurs  in  its  'natural  state,'  why 
not  leave  it  so,  and  proceed  to  exhaust  our  powers  of  description 
to  do  it  justice  when  at  its  best,  instead  of  attempting  to  improve 
scientifically   upon   it  by   tearing  it  asunder?     The   predatory 
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instinct  is  not  lost  from  the  race  of  psychological  logicians.  That 
they  have  started  right,  there  is  no  question;  consciousness  is 
complex.  But  the  departure  from  this  point  is  just  where  the 
trouble  begins.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  experience  (the 
point  where  all  philosophical  description  begins),  when  complex, 
is  quite  another  and  a  different  thing  from  the  aggregate  of  its 
dismembered  parts.  Or,  if  not,  it  remains  to  be  shown  what  the 
process  of  aggregation  adds  to  the  parts  as  such,  which  restores  to 
the  initial  experience  its  original  character  as  living.  What  I  insist 
is,  that  a  datum  can  no  more  be  an  experience  than  a  leaf  can  be 
a  tree.  And  if  not  an  experience,  the  datum  has  no  place  in 
philosophical  discussions.  A  leaf  is  not  a  leaf  even,  when  de- 
tached from  the  tree.  And  when  attached,  no  amount  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  leaf  can  do  justice  to  the  living  organism.  The  datum 
does  not  exist  outside  of  the  analyst's  purpose.1  Apart  from  the 
whole  experience,  the  datum  is  nothing,  and  the  complete  experi- 
ence is  as  'ultimate'  and  'simple'  as  there  can  be  any  reasonable 
demand  for. 

It  can  be  agreed  that  analysis  is  final,  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
reflect  what  analysis  means.  Those  who  depend  most  upon  this 
means  of  investigation  confuse  the  act  of  analysis  with  the  results 
of  the  act.  Besides,  there  are  results  which  the  analyst  does  not 
usually  recognize ;  those  which  he  finds  are  those  which  he  takes 
from  the  whole  complex  of  results,  and  it  is  this  whole  which  it  is 
the  business  of  logic  to  examine.  The  results  chosen  for  de- 
scription are  thus  selected  out  of  the  whole  complex  according 
to  the  purpose  which  the  scientist  has  in  performing  the  analysis. 
That  within  the  whole  there  are  others  which  the  present  interest 
does  not  consider,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  object  of 
analysis  shows  different  characters  when  the  purpose  of  the 
scientist  changes.  The  stone  is  a  different  object  for  the  physicist 
from  what  it  is  for  the  chemist,  and  neither  has  the  right  to 
maintain  that  the  stone  is  such  only  as  his  particular  interest 
determines  it  to  be.  The  physical  description  may  modify  the 
chemical,  and  vice  versa.  Just  so,  the  psychologist  has  a  perfect 
right  to  describe  a  fact  of  experience,  and  his  description,  in  so 

xCi.  Bosanquet,  Essentials  of  Logic,  p.  28. 
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far  as  it  is  not  contradictory  to  the  accounts  of  the  fact  given  by 
other  interests,  must  be  respected  by  all  others  who  examine  the 
same  fact;  but  this  does  not  argue  that  others  with  special  and 
non-psychological  interests  may  not  give  attention  to  characters 
which  do  not  excite  the  interest  of  the  psychologist.  Analysis, 
then,  has  no  right  to  determine  a  priori  what  characters  it  will 
find  in  a  given  object,  nor  to  decide  upon  the  primacy  of  one  set 
of  characters  over  another.  It  remains  the  prerogative  of  the 
selective  purpose  to  determine  upon  the  characters  which  shall 
be  in  consilience  with  that  purpose,  but  that  prerogative  does 
not  extend  to  the  determination  of  the  characters  which  shall 
satisfy  all  purposes.  Purpose,  with  respect  to  objects,  is  in- 
dividual; and,  as  such,  must  recognize  individuality.  It  is  thus 
the  act  that  decides  to  analyze,  and  not  the  instrument  of  analysis, 
which  has  to  do  with  results;  the  same  instrument  is  made  use 
of  in  connection  with  all  results;  but  the  character  and  signifi- 
cance of  results  depends  upon  the  active  purpose.1  It  is  neglect 
of  the  active  purpose  in  connection  with  analysis  that  accounts 
for  the  brick-yard  appearance  of  experience  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  'datum'  logician. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  psychological  analysis,  or 
of  its  results,  it  does  not  determine  or  '  find '  objects.  The  object 
as  such  has  no  dependence  upon  analysis,  whatever  may  be  its 
relation  to  the  purpose  to  analyse.  So  far  as  analysis  is  con- 
cerned, the  object  is  'there,'  'given.'  The  purpose  and  the 
object  meet  face  to  face,  and  significance  accrues  to  analysis  as 
the  instrument  by  which  the  purpose  works  itself  out  in  its 
relations  to  the  object.  As  an  instrument,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  is  to  be  found  in  consciousness  except  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  attention.  So  the  subjective  Unknowable,2  for  which 
Spencer  manifests  so  much  psychological  concern,  has  nothing 
to  justify  it  from  this  quarter.  Whether  the  Unknowable  is 
justified  as  a  logical  matter,  and  what  part  analysis  plays  with 
it  as  such,  will  receive  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
examination  of  Spencer's  doctrine  of  relativity. 

JCf.  Professor  Adamson,  Kant,  p.  7. 

2Cf.  Sidgwick,  Philosophy  of  Kant  and  Other  Lectures,  pp.  285  ff. 
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Two  other  difficulties  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  subjective  or  internal  Unknowable.  As  justified  by 
what  is  found  in  consciousness,  the  Unknowable  would  seem  to 
have  no  more  command  over  our  theoretical  respect  than  the 
fixed  idea  of  the  insane,  or  the  emotional  vacuity  that  occupies 
the  mind  of  the  devotee  of  art,  or  the  monstrosity  which  possesses 
the  mind  of  the  mystic.  In  either  case  something  is  'there' 
with  such  a  vengeance  as  to  vitiate  any  attempts  that  may  be 
made  toward  rational  description.  And  the  Unknowable  is  just 
such  a  psychological  zero  as,  when  recognized  at  all,  negates  the 
whole  system  of  human  knowledge,  and  hands  the  world  over 
to  chaos.  We  cease  thinking  when  we  contemplate  it.  Again, 
if  it  have  any  logical  force  at  all,  Spencer's  argument  for  the 
Unknowable  is  an  imperfect  form  of  the  Cartesian  'ontological 
proof,'  consideration  of  which  has  certainly  been  made  forever 
unnecessary  by  the  criticism  of  Kant. 

There  seems  little  reason  or  justification  for  the  ultimate  which 
just  doggedly  persists  in  consciousness,  and  there  is  also  no 
conceivable  function  which  such  a  cumberground  could  perform 
in  experience.  The  internal  ultimate  of  Spencer  is  neither  an 
Unknowable  nor  an  Absolute — not  an  Unknowable,  because  the 
result  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  found  could 
only  be  a  fact  of  the  same  order  as  any  of  the  facts  with  which 
the  psychological  analysis  begins,  and  therefore  known  as  well 
as  any  of  those  facts;  and  not  an  Absolute,  because,  first,  as  a 
particular  fact  in  experience  it  has  no  more  universal  value  than 
any  other  fact  of  experience,  and  hence  does  not  constitute  but 
only  suggests  universal  connection ;  and  second,  as  a  mere  psychic 
fact  it  has  no  points  of  connection  with  the  objective  system  of 
things,  and  consequently  does  not  transcend  the  private  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual.  The  psychological  argument  does 
not  apply  at  all  to  the  question  of  the  Absolute.  The  Absolute 
which  Spencer  describes  as  a  Power  and  a  Cause  and  which 
therefore  has  attributed  to  it  characters  that  negate  his  internal 
or  psychic  Unknowable,  and  by  means  of  which  he  attempts  to 
find  lodgment  for  the  Unknowable  within  the  system  of  things, 
is    decidedly    another    matter.1     As    such,    the    Unknowable- 

1See  Fullerton,  System  of  Metaphysics,  pp.  422-428. 
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Absolute  has  been  criticized  thoroughly  enough;  reference  here 
to  the  objective  or  logical  aspect  of  the  question  will  be  made  only 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intention  to  examine  the 
method  by  which  the  Absolute  is  supposed  to  be  reached.  This 
method  involves  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge, 
which  we  proceed  to  examine. 

The  relativity  of  knowledge  comes  down  to  Spencer  from  Kant 
by  the  precarious  way  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  and  in  Spencer's 
hands  it  ends  in  confusion.  There  are  two  meanings  (at  least) 
of  the  doctrine  interfused  in  Spencer's  presentation,  neither  of 
which  is  worked  out  in  any  conclusive  fashion.  Corresponding 
to  these  two  meanings  there  are  what  I  may  designate  as  the 
negative  and  the  positive,  or  constructive,  method,  the  latter 
containing  some  promise  when  pursued  to  a  logical  issue.  The 
negative  may  be  stated  thus:  When  abstraction  from  the  con- 
ditions and  limits  of  thought  is  carried  as  far  as  human  capacity 
can  reach,  there  yet  remains  a  condition  of  thought  and  things 
which  stoutly  refuses  to  budge  and  is  testified  to  by  a  residuary 
consciousness.  Consideration  to  this  testator  as  the  psychic 
symbol  of  the  ultimate  has  been  given  above,  and  it  was  found 
that  practically  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  residuary. 
This  ultimate  condition  is  left  after  abstraction  is  complete,  or 
is  found  through  the  instrumentality  of  abstraction  to  underlie 
all  thought.  The  negative  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  relativity 
presupposes  the  independent  existence  of  the  Absolute,  and 
argues  for  the  complete  absence  of  any  relation  between  the 
Absolute  and  the  relative.  To  be  sure,  the  relative  would  not 
exist  but  for  the  Absolute,  and  the  Absolute  would  disappear  if 
the  relative  were  taken  away.  The  relative  is  known,  the 
Absolute  unknown;  yet  the  Absolute  exists  in  order  that  the 
relative  may  be  known.  In  order  that  that  which  is  known  may 
be  known,  an  unknown  is  postulated;  thus  a  contradiction  is 
introduced  into  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  in  order  to  save  the 
principle  that  correlatives  imply  one  another.  One  wonders  what 
becomes  of  this  principle  when  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  itself 
makes  knowledge  impossible.  And  upon  following  the  method 
by  which  Spencer  seeks  to  establish  his  Absolute,  it  will  plainly 
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appear  that  the  nearer  he  approaches  the  Absolute,  the  farther 
away  from  the  relative  his  argument  leads;  and  in  leading  away 
from  the  relative,  it  loses,  upon  his  own  principle,  the  conclusive- 
ness which  he  is  seeking  for  it.  For  knowledge  of  the  Absolute, 
even,  is  not  knowledge  except  it  is  relative;  so  if  it  were  estab- 
lished that  the  Absolute  exists,  the  knowledge  which  establishes 
it  with  sufficient  firmness  that  we  may  say  it  exists,  is  also  relative 
knowledge,  and  the  Absolute  is  swamped  in  relativity.  Thus 
the  independent  Absolute  becomes  relative  and  dependent  in 
the  very  process  of  establishing  its  independence;  and  this  ought 
to  be  a  hint  that  the  conditions  of  knowledge  cannot  lie  outside 
knowledge — at  least  cannot  lie  outside  the  knowable — if  those 
conditions  are  in  any  way  to  help  in  understanding  the  process  or 
the  product  of  knowledge.  The  Unknowable — how  nonsensical 
the  whole  matter  is  when  the  term  is  substituted  for  the  Absolute, 
as  Spencer  would  permit  us  to  do — cannot  be  sifted  out  from  the 
knowable  by  any  process  of  separation.  Spencer  can  harbor  the 
Unknowable  in  his  own  mind  only  by  deliberately  neglecting 
every  possible  positive  aspect  of  experience,  and  it  is  just  our 
purpose  to  show  that  this  method  of  neglect  of  the  ordinary 
facts  of  experience  leads  and  can  lead  to  no  positive  results. 
Spencer's  method  is  the  method  of  abstract  analysis,  and  his 
abstraction  is  literally  a  process  of  drawing  away  from  everything 
that  is  concrete  and  real  in  experience. 

In  opposition  to  this  negative  method  I  should  propose  that 
abstract  analysis  does  not  find  things  as  the  ground  rock  of 
reality,  but  that  it  does  disclose  an  act  which  is  of  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  reality  which  underlies  thinking  and  the  world, 
but  does  the  latter  only  when  it  allies  itself  with  synthesis  or 
becomes  constructive  of  the  concrete.  Abstraction  seems  to  be 
for  Spencer  a  principle  which  runs  the  gauntlet  of  all  possible 
correlative  terms,  putting  them  to  oblivion  on  either  side,  and 
finally  meets  its  peer  in  an  ultimate  which  defies  its  disintegrating 
stroke.  What  becomes  of  the  correlatives  after  they  are  set 
aside,  or  what  new  relations  they  may  have  assumed  in  being 
set  aside,  or  whether  any  terms  heretofore  non-existent  may  have 
appeared  on  the  scene  as  due  to  the  act  of  setting  aside,  do  not 
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seem  to  be  questions  worthy  of  the  slightest  consideration.  The 
whole  universe  is  neglected  in  the  interest  of  finding  a  final  term 
which  is  to  have  no  relation  whatever,  either  actual  or  possible, 
to  any  of  the  host  of  terms  which  gave  their  lives  toward  its 
discovery.  So  smothered  is  the  ultimate  reality  under  the  rub- 
bish of  the  relative,  that  the  whole  of  'relative  reality'  must  be 
annihilated  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  glimpse  of  its  eternal 
thereness;  and  when  we  get  the  vision  we  are  the  wiser  only  in 
that  we  know  we  have  burned  the  bridges  behind  us,  and  return 
to  the  work-a-day  relative  world  is  cut  off.  The  Unknowable,  as 
a  presupposed  necessary  condition  of  thought,  when  regarded 
as  independent  of  the  concrete  activities  of  thought,  and  dis- 
covered by  the  method  of  abstract  analysis,  is  shown  impossible 
by  the  very  process  which  attempts  to  justify  its  assumption. 
From  abstraction  only  abstractions  can  come.  If  we  can  abstract 
from  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  we  can  say  that  no  knowledge 
remains,  but  we  certainly  cannot  say  that  an  unknowable  some- 
thing remains.  If  anything  remains  we  cannot  call  it  an  Un- 
knowable. Mere  want  of  knowledge  does  not  constitute  the 
Unknowable.  For  if  the  thing  has  no  relations  to  knowledge, 
if  it  lies  outside  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  it  cannot  be  defined 
in  terms  of  knowledge,  not  even  negatively;  the  term,  or  any 
term  which  has  even  a  hint  of  connection  with  a  knowing  subject, 
represents  something  which  is  in  so  far  known. 

That  the  Unknowable  described  by  Spencer  is  from  the  start  a 
presupposition  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  employs  analysis 
to  establish  it.  For,  if  the  Unknowable  were  self-evident  in 
thought,  his  laborious  argument  for  it  would  be  unnecessary. 
If  it  is  not  self-evident,  but  yet  justifiable  by  characters  to  be 
found  in  valid  thinking,  the  argument  would  take  the  form  of  a 
development  through  concepts  generally  recognized  as  valid. 
That  is,  the  argument  would  be  constructive  upon  certain  com- 
monly recognized  conceptions,  and  not  destructive  and  neglectful 
of  characters  found  as  concrete  in  experience.  The  Unknowable 
is  not  found  in  or  by  means  of  the  concrete  in  experience,  but  is 
proved  to  be  behind,  or  to  underlie,  experience  as  an  unknown 
cause.     What  is  found  beneath  or  behind  experience  cannot  be 
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justified  by  what  is  in  or  of  experience,  that  is,  what  is  external 
to  experience  is  a  baseless  presupposition,  made  use  of  in  this 
case  to  force  the  concrete  facts  into  forms  which  are  the  creatures 
of  a  narrow  purpose.     Reality  could  not  be  successive  and  dis- 
parate impressions  of  force  if  the  Absolute  were  a  principle  active 
in  experience;  physics  could  not  be  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  if 
the  Absolute  were   an   intelligible   principle  within   the  world 
instead  of  a  mechanical  principle  beneath  and  outside  the  world ; 
consciousness  could  not  be  an  aggregate  of  sensations  if  there  were 
evidences  of  constructive  purpose;  ergo,  the  Absolute  is  an  Un- 
known  Cause  and   an   Inscrutable   Power.     As  was  suggested 
above,  analysis  pure  and  simple  can  apply  only  to  a  concept 
held  as  a  presupposition;  the  analytic  purpose  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  the  development  of  a  valid  concept.     Analysis  may 
prepare  the  way  for  the  construction  of  a  principle  by  the  enu- 
meration of  concrete  characters,  but  it  cannot  choose  among  them, 
cannot  decide  that  such  and  such  characters  by  nature  belong 
together.     It  cannot  compare.     It  is  the  principle  or  instrument 
of  the  sciences  because  its  application  is  mathematical.     Analysis 
enumerates  the  particular  contents  of  a  concept;  it  finds  the 
many  and  sets  them  apart  so  that  their  fitness  together  may  be 
examined,  but  it  does  not  perform  the  examination.     It  attends 
to  the  terms,  but  not  to  their  interrelations,  hence  can  provide 
for    no    more   significant   combination    than    the    quantitative. 
Until  thought  goes  beyond  the  enumerative  interest  it  has  no 
right  to  claim  validity  for  its  concepts,  but  must  take  their 
significance  and  application  for  granted,  since  to  determine  the 
limits  of  the  application  of  concepts  is  critically  to  judge  of  their 
development  and  construction.     And  the  latter  is  not  an  analytic 
process,  but  constructive,  since  its  concern  is  with  relations,  and 
to  be  concerned  with  relations  is  to  create  relations  whose  activity 
is  systematizing  with  respect  to  the  relations  attended  to.     To 
analyze  a  concept  is  to  brand  that  concept  a  presupposition;  to 
justify  a  concept  is  a  formative  act,  going  from  the  given  content 
and  by  means  of  it  to  a  connection  which  transcends  that  content 
and  provides  for  the  validity  of  the  concept  by  establishing  its 
fitness  within  the  system  of  experience. 
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The  positive  aspect  of  Spencer's  doctrine  of  relativity  is 
significant  and  fruitful,  but  it  is  strange  that  his  own  attempt 
at  development  of  it  is  its  perversion.  And  it  is  just  as  strange 
that  some  of  his  critics1  have  not  seen  that  in  this  form  the 
doctrine  contains  suggestions  of  great  logical  importance.  Spen- 
cer's attempt  fails  because  he  is  unwilling  to  follow  or  incapable 
of  following  to  their  logical  issue  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  generalizations  which  he  hands  down  as  conclusions  from  the 
analysis  of  thought.  The  difficulty  is  probably  due  to  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  the  analysis  (which,  if  thorough,  surpasses  it- 
self), and  this  prevented  the  analyst  from  seeing  that  the  whole 
performance  is  based  on  a  presupposition.  This  assumption, 
as  mentioned  above,  is  that  of  the  independent  cause  and  the 
possibility  of  explaining  experience  by  the  discovery  of  that 
cause,  without  showing  how  the  cause  is  operative.  Spencer 
seems  to  forget  that  certain  of  his  doctrines  commit  him  to  a 
view  fundamentally  identical  with  that  which  defines  cause  as 
invariability  of  succession,  which,  if  established,  would  uncon- 
ditionally negate  the  possibility  of  a  cause  independent  of  the 
phenomena  among  which  the  succession  occurs.  There  may  be, 
on  this  view,  absolute  causation,  which  would  be  defined  as 
universality  of  connection  among  phenomena,  but  the  first 
necessary  corollary  of  such  a  law  would  be  the  denial  of  a  cause 
underlying  or  behind  experience.  In  any  case  the  relativity  of 
knowledge,  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  Spencer  employs  it  even, 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  knowledge  with  the 
further  assertion  that  knowledge  can  never  be  complete,  does 
not  prove  the  existence  of  anything  beyond  the  limits  of  knowl- 
edge. To  assert  the  independent  cause  here  is  equivalent  to 
drawing  a  positive  conclusion  from  negative  premises.  We  can 
assert  nothing  as  the  real  on  the  strength  of  premises  which 
express  only  our  ignorance.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the 
independent  cause  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
relativity  of  knowledge  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  cause.     It  is, 

•For  instance,  Professor  Fullerton,  who  is  singularly  fortunate  in  his  destruction 
of  the  internal  Unknowable,  might  have  been  delivered  from  his  sensationalism 
if  he  had  taken  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  relativity. 
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then,  necessary  to  find  significance  for  that  doctrine  in  another 
direction. 

Taking  Spencer's  conclusions  and  agreeing  perfectly  that  such 
conclusions  follow  from  examination  of  the  facts  of  experience, 
it  can  be  shown  that  their  significance  points  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  they  lead  Spencer;  that  they 
point  to  an  Absolute,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  unknowable 
nor  independent  of  human  experience.  This  positive  absolute 
makes  no  claim  to  objective  reality,  if  objective  means  external 
to  knowledge,  but  has  its  reality  as  the  distinctive  character  of 
human  experience  as  such.  The  general  conclusion,  All  knowl- 
edge is  relative,  is  based  on  the  further  propositions,  Relation  is 
the  universal  form  of  thought  and  Thinking  is  relationing.1  So 
far  as  these  propositions  are  valid,  they  assume  relativity  to  mean 
no  more  and  no  less  than  interrelatedness  of  all  forms  of  conscious 
experience.  And  this  provides  for  the  significance  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  correlatives  imply  one  another,  and  destroys  the 
psychological  doctrine  that  there  can  be  a  consciousness  which 
is  'residuary'  and  known  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  'there.' 
The  analysis  of  thought  (when  complete,  that  is,  when  it  passes 
over  into  construction)  shows  that  there  is  no  determination  of 
thought  which  is  not  dependent  upon  some  other  determination, 
in  the  sense  that  each  form  has  a  reference  to  some  other  form, 
which  reference  between  terms  is  nothing  less  than  the  act  of 
knowing.  That  the  references  or  relations  are  the  characteristic 
acts  of  knowing  is  well  stated  by  Spencer  in  the  assertion  that 
thinking  is  'relationing,'  and  this  conception  of  thought  as  a 
synthetic  activity  ought  to  have  shown  Spencer  that  the  adequate 
description  is  a  constructive  performance,  and  not  one  which 
picks  and  pries  its  object  into  assumed  elements.  But  this 
notion  of  relatedness  destroys  itself  when  conceived  as  a  series  to 
which  there  must  be  a  definable  final  term.  Such  a  demand 
abandons  the  relational  conception  altogether,  since  it  tries  to 
think  a  term  which  is  independent  of  the  relations  that  determined 
it  as  a  term  of  the  series.  After  declaring  the  terms  to  be  nothing 
apart  from  their  relations,  it  is  attempted  to  construct  a  term 

'Spencer's  Essays,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  293. 
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which  explains  the  series  without  reference  to  the  relations  which 
determine  the  terms  and  at  the  same  time  give  continuity  to 
the  series.  Such  building  of  toy  houses  only  to  knock  them  down 
again  is  characteristic  of  Spencer's  whole  discussion;  instead  of 
a  conception  which  would  provide  for  permanence  and  solidity, 
he  sets  up  an  Unknowable  which  makes  the  whole  structure  fall 
apart.  There  is  no  more  potency  in  a  final  term  as  a  criterion 
of  explanation  for  such  a  connected  series  than  there  is  in  any 
other  term  of  the  series.  Any  term  by  itself  has  already  been 
declared  impossible  for  thought.  The  key  to  the  explicableness 
of  the  world  does  not  lie  in  the  vacuum  left  after  that  which 
constitutes  knowledge  is  stripped  away,  but  is  found  in  the 
principle  of  the  construction  of  knowledge,  which  was  well  stated 
in  the  proposition  that  thinking  is  relationing. 

It  is  strange  that  the  investigation  which  leads  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  knowledge  process  as  one  of  the  formation  of  relations 
does  not  realize  that  it  is  connectedness  which  is  characteristic 
of  that  process  and  that  the  facts  of  knowledge  are  intelligible 
only  as  they  are  conceived  as  hanging  together.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  facts  of  experience  are  found  in  complexes  repre- 
senting various  degrees  of  interdependence,  but  the  question  is 
at  this  point  whether  these  facts  are  to  be  accounted  for  or 
described.  Those  who  attempt  to  account  for  the  facts  begin 
by  separating  them  into  their  component  elements,  and  seek 
by  this  method  to  discover  through  their  relations  other  facts 
antecedent  to  them,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  causes. 
Their  curiosity  is  satisfied  when  an  experience  is  referred  to  a 
previous  experience,  as  if  the  whole  were  completely  formed  and 
static,  and  there  were  nothing  to  do  in  any  case  but  thus  to  trace 
references  backward  to  a  world  assumed  as  complete.  Such  an 
attitude  is  certainly  indicative  of  a  dualism  of  thought  and 
things  which  is  contradicted  by  the  principle  of  relation  proposed 
as  the  guiding  notion,  and  avowedly  held  by  Spencer  as  the  key 
to  the  intelligibility  of  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Spencer  would  make  philosophy  the  capstone  of  the  sciences, 
since  the  method  followed  by  him  is  certainly  not  recognized 
nor  followed  by  scientists.     The  latter  do  not  feel  themselves 
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obliged  to  explain  the  facts  with  which  they  deal  by  referring 
them  to  an  ultimate  outside  the  order  to  which  those  facts 
belong.  In  fact,  the  scientist  is  not  looking  for  ultimates  at  all, 
even  though  he  may  leave  evidence  that  a  universal  is  readily 
found.  Physics  is  not  seeking  the  ultimate  nature  of  body, 
force,  etc.,  but  is  striving  to  give  the  most  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion possible  of  the  significance  of  those  conceptions  for  expe- 
rience, and  is  certainly  not  attempting  to  brand  them  as  utterly 
unintelligible  by  thrusting  them  out  of  the  world.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  method  of  science  to  describe  what  it  finds  and 
as  it  finds  it,  and  to  correlate  its  results  with  results  already 
obtained.  There  is  no  attempt  to  mutilate  the  facts  in  the  hope 
of  finding  an  undetermined  substratum  which  produces  them; 
for  such  a  'cause'  when  found  only  enshrouds  the  situation  in 
darkness.  And  the  philosophy  which  progresses  profits  by  the 
example  of  science;  it  takes  its  material  as  it  occurs  'in  nature,' 
and  attempts  to  give  the  description  which  is  most  satisfying, 
and  at  the  same  time  offers  most  promise  as  an  instrument  for 
dealing  with  material  which  is  as  yet  only  possible.  This  subject- 
matter  is  experience  in  its  concrete  aspects,  and  the  purpose  of 
philosophy  is  to  find  the  laws  within  it  which  render  its  constitu- 
tion intelligible. 

Spencer's  conception  of  knowing  as  relating  denies  to  analysis 
the  right  to  recognition  as  a  means  of  investigation,  since  such  a 
conception  can  be  reached  by  no  other  than  a  constructive  process. 
Abstraction,  it  may  be  argued,  is  never  used  with  such  rigor  as 
is  here  described,  and  this  may  be  admitted;  but  when  the  results 
reached  are  in  point  of  abstractness  so  far  removed  from  the 
concrete  as  the  Unknowable  of  Spencer,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  the  method  is  no  legitimate  one.  This  has  already  been 
shown  by  the  criticism  of  his  results.  Analysis  pure  and  simple  is 
impossible  as  an  act  of  thought,  if  knowing  is  relating.  And  the 
conclusion  which  follows  is  that  whenever  analysis  is  at  work 
there  goes  hand  in  hand  with  it  a  process  of  synthesis  which  not 
only  guarantees  the  results  but  at  the  same  time  justifies  the 
method  by  the  results.  It  is  often  forgotten  that,  whenever  in 
thought  things  are  set  apart,  there  are  at  the  same  time  and  by 
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the  same  act  relations  established  between  the  things  put  asunder. 
Everything  abstracted  from  gets  by  the  act  of  abstraction  a 
determination  applied  to  it,  so  that  differentiation  even  is  a  tie 
that  binds.  The  fact  that  different  aspects  of  an  experience 
are  distinguishable,  is  an  evidence  that  they  by  nature  belong 
together,  and  it  is  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  together  which 
provides  the  possibility  of  their  being  distinguished;  further, 
there  could  be  no  purpose  in  making  the  distinction  if  there  were 
not  a  conceived  positive  relation  present  as  the  reason  which 
suggests  the  distinction.  When  I  deny  one  relation,  I  assert 
another;  in  fact,  my  denial  is  a  positive  relation  seen  to  exist 
within  the  present  experience  situation.  It  is,  then,  evident  that 
the  act  of  thinking  is  not  so  much  one  of  making  distinctions  as 
of  going  forward  in  a  constructive  fashion  upon  the  basis  of  the 
suggestion  afforded  by  observed  differences.  It  is,  thus,  a  syn- 
thetic activity,  and  one  which  provides  for  unity  and  intelligi- 
bility in  the  whole  of  experience,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  concern 
with  experience  is  theoretical. 

Elijah  Jordan. 


DR.    JORDAN    AND   SPENCER'S    UNKNOWABLE. 

Dk.  Jordan's  article  in  a  previous  number  of  1 1 1 1  —  Review'  has 
been  brought  to  my  notice.  I  regret  t hat  I  have  not  seen  it  sooner 
because,  in  that  I  appear  to  be  the  only  living  philosophical  writer 
who  maintains  tin-  essential  soundness  of  Spencer's  work,1  and  as, 
moreover,  Dr.  Ionian  specifically  refers  to  me  a>  an  example  ol  those 
who  refer  to  him  "ignoring  the  fact  that  these  (Spencer's)  special 
views  either  have  no  relation  to,  or  contradict  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  thej  are  supposed  to  depend,"  his  remarks 
certainly  call  for  a  brief  reply. 

But  it  Mr.  Jordan  is  good  enough  to  refer  to  me,  he  might  do  me  the 
honor  to  notice  what  I  said.  1  do  not  ignore  anything,  that  is  any- 
thing relevant.  If  he  will  read  my  article  through  once  more,  he  will 
find  that  1  have  given  reasons  for  my  opinion  that  the  Formula  of 
Evolution,  and.  inferentially,  the  whole  of  the  philosophy,  i->  absolutely 
independent  of  what  Mr.  Jordan  is  pleased  to  call  the  fundamental 
principles,  f.  <\.  the  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable 

Dr.  Jordan,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  consider  the  Unknowable, 
the  essential  foundation  of  Spencer's  system.  The  question,  then, 
ari>es  which  of  us  has  interpreted  Spencer  correctly.  On  this  question 
the  one  individual  who  ought  to  know  what  Spencer  meant  i^  Spencer 
himself.  And  Spencer  has  taken  special  care  to  correct  the  misinter- 
pretation which  Dr.  Jordan  repeats.  In  the  final  edition  of  First 
Principles,  there  is  a  postscript,  from  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote 
the  following : — 

"But  now  let  it  he  understood  that  the  reader  is  not  called  upon  to 
judge  respecting  any  of  the  arguments  or  conclusions  contained  in 
the  foregoing  five  chapters,  and  in  the  above  paragraph.  The  sub- 
's on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  are  independent  of  the  subjects 
thus  far  discussed,  and  he  may  reject  any  or  all  of  that  which  has 
gone  before  while  leaving  himself  free  to  accept  any  or  all  of  that 
which  is  now  to  come.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  I  did  not  see  that  part  i 
would  be  regarded  a-  a  basis  for  part  2  .  .  .  very  many  have,  in  con- 
luence,  been  prevented  from  reading  beyond  this  point"  (and  so 
on).' 

1  Vol.  -<>.  p.  20  scq. 

•  Cf.   1  lii-  Journal.   XIX.   p.  3;  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  July.   1910, 
April.  1011;  Mind,  Jan.,  1010. 

•  First  Principles,  final  iKnclish)  edition,  pp.  109-110.  * 
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It  would  thus  be  possible  for  me  to  agree  with  the  greater  part  of 
Mr.  Jordan's  criticisms,  and  yet  to  inform  him  thai  his  whole  discus- 
sion  is  irrelevant.  In  his  first  sentence  he  sa]  -  'Spencer's  philo- 
sophical doctrines  have  been  shown  contradictory  often  and  thor- 
oughly enough."  'Then  why  do  it  again?  Philosophical  apparently 
means  the  dot  trim-  of  the  Unknowable.  Mr.  Jordan,  I  suppose,  would 
not  regard  the  coordination  of  positive  knowledge  .1-  philosophy. 
If  that  i>  his  standpoint,  I  would  certainly  advise  him  to  leave  Spencer 
alone.  He  does,  as  .1  matter  of  fact,  refer  very  largely  to  the  Psy- 
chology, but  it  is,  perhaps,  allowable  to  suggest  that,  it  he  read-  that 
work  with  the  bias  that  there  i-  essential  connection,  where  Spencer 
has  informed  him  there  i-  none,  he  may,  possibly,  not  obtain  from  it 
the  meaning  it  was  intented  to  convey.  Thai,  however,  i-  by  the 
way.  Dr.  Jordan  might,  perhaps,  have  taken  the  line  that,  although 
Spencer  was  of  opinion  that  the  rest  of  his  philosophy  was  independent 
of  the  Unknowable,  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  remainder  will 
not  stand  without  such  collateral  support.  But  then  he  doe-  not  -ay 
so.  He  gives  no  reasons  lor  thinking  so.  lie  i-  merely  pleased  to 
a-sert  that  the  philosophy  i-  based  on  the  Unknowable.  As  .1  matter 
of  fact,  a  philosopher  of  much  greater  note  than  Mr.  Jordan,  Professor 
James  Ward,  ha-  taken  that  line.  My  own  essay  was,  in  large 
measure,  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  blunders  rested  with  Professor 
Ward,  with  what  degree  of  success  it  i-  not  lor  me  to  say. 

This,  I  think,  i>  sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Jordan.  Hut  it  i-  a-  well 
to  add  that  I  do  not  thereby  admit  the  truth  of  hi-  criticisms,  even  on 
the  Unknowable.  Hut.  here  at  leasl  we  reach  a  sphere  where  a  number 
of  interpretation-  are  possible,  ami  I  can  hanlk  maintain  my  own 
interpretation  against  possible  difference  of  opinion,  until  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  stating  it.  It  i-  not  possible  to  attempt  any  expo- 
sition of  Spencer's  Unknowable  in  a  brief  note.  Hut  I  should  not 
like  readers  of  this  journal  to  consider  me  as  an  example  oi  those  who 
ignore  fundamental  connections.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  say 
that  an  article  interpreting  that  section  of  Spencer's  work,  in  the  light 
of  the  other  sections  that  have  already  appeared,  was  offered  to  this 
Review,  but  was  not  published  on  the  ground  that,  unless  seen  in  the 
setting  of  the  book  of  which  it  was  a  part,  it  was  liable  to  misinterpre- 
tation, a  criticism  which  will  -how  that  I  can  hardl)  be  cited  a-  an 
example  of  the  fallacy  Mr.  Jordan  appears  to  have  found  in  some 
writers. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  those  who  undertake  to  criticize 
and  to  interpret  Spencer's  philosophy,  would  do  well  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  ten  bulkv  volumes  which  constitute  hi-  coordination 
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of  natura]  knowledge,  rather  than  to  the  minute  fraction  of  one 
volume,  insignificant  in  bulk  and  unessential  in  on, cut.  designated 
••  1  he  '  'nknow  al 


II.  S.  million. 


ASHFOR 

I    SGLAND. 


REPLY. 

|N  mj  artich  on  '  -  -  Unknowable"  I  was  not  concerned 

mucn  with  ,;■  ...   usefulness  ol  the  fundamental  principles  for 

the  special  sciences,  as  with  the  logical  consistency  of  the  principles 

themselves  and   with   the  logical    method   employed   in  establishing 

them.     In    that    article    I    maintained    that    the    Unknowable   is   an 

illegitimate  that  it  is  noi   negligible  because  ol   the  I 

thai   it   vitiates  other  result  ed  b>    the  method  which  Spencer 

employs  to  establish  it;  that  that  method  is  faulty  in  both  its  psycho- 

tl  and  logical  a  I  attempted  to  show  that,  by  following 

ncer's  method  in  its  psychological  aspect,  any  psychic  fact    may 

elevated   to   the  dignity  ol   a   'principle';  and   by   following   the 

method   in    its   logical    application     it.    Spencer's  argument    for  the 

tivit>    of     knowledge— it   is    found    to    require   supplementation. 

Under  this  completed   form  of   the  method,   'relativity,'   instead  of 

establishing  an   ultimate   unknowable  relatum,   turns  cur   to  be  the 

principle  of  interrelated ness  or  systematic  connectedness  of  all  reality; 

and  with  this  as  a  completed  principle,  the  Unknowable  would  have 

,,.  |  rded  as  the  negative  factor  which  postulates  .1   universal 

ism.      Mr.    Shclton's  criticism,    therefore,   as   inspired   by   the 

belief  in  the  negligibility   of  the  Unknowable  and  the  value  of   the 

ncerian  principles  for  the  special  sciences,  is  entirely  irrelevant  to 

m\  argument,  and  therefore  *  alls  for  no  replj  . 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  did  not  see  the  final  English  edition  of  the 
iples,  but  assumed  on  the  strength  of  the  statements  of  the 
reviews  that  it  contained  no  essential  changes.     The  statement  which 
Mr.   Shelton   quotes  i-  certainl)    ndl   important.     Even   though   the 
tent  ol   the  fiv«    chapters  mentioned  may  be,  as  a  result,  "inde- 
pendent" of  what  follows,  yet  this  independence  constitutes  a  logical 
iion  which  Spencer  himsell  was  not  able  to  bridge  over.     That  is, 
und  for  the  operation  of  his  method,  as  clearing  away  the  debris 
f...r  the  expedition  of  the  1  roc<  ss  of  <  oordination  of  positive  knowledge, 
these  five  chapter-  have  to  be  considered.      But  it  is  agreed  that  their 
importance,   though   not   negligible,   i  since  it  vitiates  his 

method;  hence  it  has  for  this  reason  to  be  refuted. 

E.  Jordan. 
Cornell  I'myi  k-ity. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  CHARITY 


ELIJAH  JORDAN 
Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  philological  or  linguistic  reasons 
for  the  change  of  the  familiar  text  which  uses  the  term  "love" 
for  the  older  term  "charity,"  the  differences  of  a  moral  and  social 
character  in  the  meanings  of  the  two  terms  are  sufficient  to  justify 
the  change.  The  term  "charity"  has  evidently  outlived  its  use- 
fulness, and  as  a  vestigial  structure  is  at  present  really  dangerous 
to  the  moral  tissue  in  which  it  has  become  imbedded.  There  are 
therefore  good  and  valid  reasons  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  use 
of  the  term  in  the  fact  that  it  has  lost  all  moral  or  religious  signifi- 
cance in  becoming  corrupted  to  the  purposes  of  narrowly  practical 
interests.  And  the  corrupted  concept  has  vitiated  much  thought 
otherwise  significant  for  social  discussion,  even  though  the  ille- 
gitimate use  of  the  term  were  unintentional  or  unconscious.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  postulate  a  preponderance  of  vicious 
purpose  in  order  to  argue  an  almost  universal  misuse  of  a  supposedly 
moral  term.  But  the  change  of  terms  has  not  touched  the  root  of 
the  matter.  The  question  is  not  one  which  has  any  necessary  rela- 
tion to  the  use  or  misuse  of  language.  It  is  rather  a  question  of 
the  moral  and  social  bases  of  the  concepts  involved,  or  strictly,  a 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  and  social  relations  represented, 
whatever  be  the  terms  employed  to  represent  those  relations.  The 
proper  way  to  get  at  the  difficulty  is,  then,  by  rigid  psychological 
analysis,  in  order  to  discover  the  fundamental  types  of  conscious- 
ness represented,  and  their  moral  and  social  value  as  determined 
from  their  relations  within  the  moral  consciousness. 

When  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the  type  of  conscious- 
ness behind  these  concepts  represents  a  human  institution — one 
that  has  to  do  with  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  human  good,  and 
for  this  reason  properly  called  either  moral  or  political,  as  the 
instinctive  accompaniments  of  the  one  or  the  other  satisfies  better 
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the  requirements  of  the  individual  using  them.  What  is  this  insti- 
tution? What  is  its  sanction  in  human  affairs?  What  is  its 
relation  to  the  terms  we  have  here  under  question?  To  answer 
these  questions  briefly  will  put  the  matter  squarely  before  us. 
With  regard  to  the  first  question,  the  institution  connected  with 
the  charity  type  of  consciousness  is  that  of  control.  The  term 
"control"  is  meant  to  be  used  in  the  sense  it  has  assumed  in  con- 
temporary social  discussion ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  and 
to  avoid  a  long  process  of  elimination  and  to  state  briefly  and 
positively  the  meaning  of  the  term,  let  us  say,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  idea  of  control  refers  to  the  disposition  of  human  affairs 
by  humanity.  If  we  state  the  matter  thus,  it  will  be  easier  to 
avoid  the  presuppositions  and  technicalities  of  the  sciences  of 
politics,  religion,  and  sociology,  and  to  restrict  the  discussion  to 
the  grounds  of  analytic  psychology.  To  put  it  still  more  concisely, 
what  we  are  driving  at  here  is  an  understanding  of  the  mechanism 
of  human  self-control,  when  that  concept  is  used  most  broadly  as 
meaning  the  autonomous  act  of  humanity  in  directing  the  pro- 
cesses of  its  destiny.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  regard  control  as 
a  strictly  conscious  process,  although  the  determination  of  its 
nature  will  be  facilitated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  particular 
conscious  processes  in  the  individual  life.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
control  in  human  affairs,  the  problem  is  a  logical  one  and  leads  to 
metaphysical  grounds;  and  the  proper  statement  of  the  matter 
would  involve  the  construction  of  a  theory  of  evolution.  If  human 
destiny  is  a  process,  then  its  unaccomplished  stages  have  a  mean- 
ing for  the  interpretation  of  its  accomplished  stages.  The  distant 
future  good  of  man  must  be  at  least  a  proximate  and  partial  good 
now;  that  is,  the  idea  of  the  unaccomplished  has  a  regulative  use 
in  the  direction  of  the  process  of  its  own  accomplishment.  This 
directive  force  of  ideas  is,  then,  the  sanction  of  control  in  human 
affairs,  and  will  be  regarded  as  rational  and  logical  in  nature  or 
blind  and  impulsive  according  as  we  give  predominance  in  life  to 
knowledge  and  intelligence  or  to  will  and  instinct.  But  this  force 
of  ideas  is  in  no  sense  deliberatively  legislative  or  legal,  and  there 
is  here  no  purpose  to  attempt  to  establish  the  "natural"  right  of 
civil  control.     It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  assume  an  absolute 
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distinction  between  instinct  and  reason;  in  fact,  it  might  be  main- 
tained that  the  severance  of  the  two  is  just  what  renders  the  prob- 
lem of  control  so  difficult.  The  consciousness  of  an  event  or  relation 
is  at  one  time  clear  and  luminous,  at  another  vague  and  indistinct, 
or  perhaps  almost  "unconscious."  But  we  are  unfortunately  often 
not  clearly  conscious  of  the  distinction  between  those  things  which 
we  know  adequately  and  those  which  we  know  confusedly.  And 
we  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  That  is,  we  accept  an  unration- 
alized  instinct  as  the  apple  of  the  eye  of  the  reason,  and  go  wrong; 
not  necessarily  in  practical  cases,  of  course,  but  inevitably  in  the 
case  of  considerations  of  the  grounds  of  practice  in  thought.  This 
circumstance  will  suggest  the  answer  to  the  third  question  proposed 
above,  namely,  that  the  relation  of  control  to  charity  at  least 
involves  the  assertion  that  charity  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  larger  process  of  social  evolution,  and  not  necessarily  there- 
fore a  matter  of  the  effects  and  relations  of  which  we  are  fully 
conscious.  Our  discussion  is  intended  to  show  that,  since  charity 
is  an  element  in  a  larger  partly  instinctive  process,  we  are  quite 
generally  deceived  as  to  its  moral  significance. 

It  seems  to  make,  then,  practically  no  difference  whether  cur 
concept  of  charity  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  almsgiving  or  of  love; 
i.e.,  whether  its  basis  be  material  and  economic,  or  subjective  and 
purely  spiritual,  whether  it  represent  the  active  and  volitional  side 
of  our  nature,  or  the  passive  and  contemplative.  The  result  in 
human  affairs  is  the  same  in  any  case.  Charity  refers  to  the  ideal 
of  a  better  status  for  humanity,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  persons 
competent  to  envisage  the  concept  in  the  sense  indicated  above. 
It  refers  to  humanity  as  organized  and  banded  together  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  higher  destiny,  and  its  common  reference  to  the  "lowly" 
and  unfortunate  is  nothing  but  the  recognition  of  the  unsat- 
isfactory relations  that  obtain  among  humanity  as  at  present 
organized.  And  the  mingled  sense  of  pity  with  which  we  perceive 
the  victims  of  the  failure  of  our  best  motives  to  provide  a  compe- 
tence for  humanity  is  at  bottom  a  regret  that  one  of  our  purposes 
has  failed — the  purpose  to  contribute  to  the  commonwealth  of 
human  good.  The  sense  of  charity  is  then  one  of  the  deepest 
instincts  in  human  nature,  and,  being  a  deep-seated  instinct,  it  is 
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essential  to  all  social  relations,  as  well  as  perhaps  to  all  strictly 
personal  purposes — "the  greatest  of  these  is  charity."  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  instruments  through  which  men  hope 
to  attain  to  the  highest  of  their  possibilities,  and  may  therefore  be 
called  a  means  of  control. 

As  a  proper  means  of  control  in  the  higher  personal  life  of 
morality  and  religion,  what  is  the  function  of  charity  ?  The  his- 
tory of  religious  literature  and  of  moral  theory  as  well  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  man  has  pretty  generally  regarded  his  final  purpose 
as  lying  in  the  "beyond,"  that  his  utmost  good  inevitably  is  to  be 
found  outside  the  present,  that  his  real  home  is  afar  off  in  a  sphere 
where  limitations  are  not  what  they  are  in  this  shut-in  vale  of 
tears.  All  of  which  means  that  the  immediate  awareness  of  the 
present  status  of  the  self  is  rarely  satisfying.  And  in  those  cases 
where  the  consciousness  of  the  moment  is  satisfactory,  a  very  little 
analysis  is  sufficient  to  show  that  that  consciousness  is  not  the 
consciousness  of  the  larger  self — rather  the  consciousness  that  is 
self-satisfactory  cannot  be  the  self-consciousness  at  all;  it  is  a 
consciousness  whose  object  connotes  the  satisfactoriness  of  some 
remote  and  accidental  organic  feeling.  We  do  not  find  ourselves  in 
feelings  of  satisfaction,  nor  in  any  other  immediate  fact.  Rather 
we  are  led  indirectly  to  the  discovery  of  ourselves  only  through  a 
logical  process  set  in  motion  by  some  distractive  state  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  which  is  intense  enough  to  goad  us  into  a  recognition 
of  the  problem  involved  in  an  experience  being  satisfactory  or 
otherwise.  Present  fact  perforce  turns  our  faces  toward  the  beyond. 
But  shall  we  find  the  beyond  constituted  by  the  same  kind  of 
elements  as  that  which  drives  us  to  it  ?  It  is  the  allurement  of  the 
"other"  that  prevails  upon  us  to  look  to  the  future.  But  the 
"other  "  is  not  foreign.  The  present  has  two  characters :  its  factual, 
ideally  geographical,  as  it  were;  and  its  worthful,  its  meaning  in 
immediate  feeling.  The  ideal  toward  which  we  look  lacks  the 
former,  except  in  the  higher  forms  of  constructive  art;  and  that  is 
its  only  difference  from  the  present.  There  is  no  "real"  difference 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
fact  of  life.  It  is  the  meaning  of  this  fact  with  reference  to  our 
whole  life  and  the  feeling  consequent  on  this  relation  which  renders 
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it  focally  conscious,  that  may  be  real  and  right  or  unreal  and  wrong. 
The  ideal  and  the  real  are  in  this  sense  both  factual,  and  their 
existential  characters  are  not  subject  to  valuation;  it  is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  that  may  take  a  moral  estimate.  That  the 
life  of  the  intellect  in  science  should  eventually  realize  the  meaning 
of  that  relation  through  the  equation  of  the  "mere"  fact  with  the 
ideal  of  what  the  perfect  state  should  be  in  terms  of  value,  is  what 
we  mean  by  moral  evolution;  and  the  limit  of  the  process — that 
is,  a  final  balance  of  the  moments  of  the  process — is  our  concept 
of  welfare. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  wrong  with  my  factual  self.  What  I 
need  is  a  set  of  conditions  different  in  some  important  details 
from  any  I  have  known.  This  is  a  set  of  conditions,  as  I  see  it, 
under  which  a  rational  being  would  experience  fact  equated  with 
value.  It  is  the  familiar  life-conditions  with  the  unsatisfactory 
elements  removed.  My  idea  of  the  good  for  me  is  that  of  myself 
as  relieved  from  the  limitations  imposed  by  my  present  feeling 
states — not  relieved  of  the  feeling  states,  but  of  their  lack  of  quali- 
tative harmony  with  myself  as  fact.  My  enlarged,  personal  self 
is  the  goal  of  my  purposes.  It  is  a  sum  of  cognitions  unannexed 
by  feeling,  while  the  incomplete  personality  of  the  present  is  a 
nexus  of  feeling. 

Charity  is  the  relation,  then,  between  the  lowly  state  of  my 
present  more  or  less  impersonal  self  and  that  kingdom  where  my 
lowly  and  despised  state  is  lost  in  the  exercise  of  the  princely  func- 
tion of  self-legislation  unhampered  by  the  limitations  of  the  flesh, 
which,  as  feeling  states,  is,  morally,  to  be  regarded  as  impersonal. 
The  object  of  charity  is  then  the  enlarged  self,  the  I.  I  envisage 
myself  as  I  might  be  and  will  that  I  might  attain  my  potentialities. 
The  incommensurability  of  myself  as  I  am  with  myself  as  I  can 
conceive  myself  to  be  is  the  logical  ground  of  the  charity  relation; 
and  the  capacity  for  conception  of  this  relation  is  the  moral  per- 
sonality. Our  analysis  has  shown  that  all  moral  relations  are 
personal;  they  are  all  functions  of  the  I.  Then  charity  must 
"begin  at  home."  I  am  myself  the  object  of  any  and  all  charity  I 
can  understand;  with  any  other  object  charity  becomes  an  abstract 
and  quantitative  relation.    As  a  moral  relation  it  must  remain  a 
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character  of  the  inner  self-consciousness.  Consequently  my  inter- 
est in  the  other  fellow  is  secondary  and  derived.  I  see  that  he  does 
not  come  up  to  the  possibilities  that  are  in  him  and  that  he  cannot 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  lie  about  him.  It  is, 
however,  in  my  attempt  to  apply  my  inner  disinterested  feelings 
to  the  other  fellow's  case  that  the  purity  of  the  charity  idea  is 
lost,  and  my  charity  becomes  as  sounding  brass  and  a  clanging 
cymbal.  Then  charity  leads  me  to  the  false  conclusion  that  I  am 
my  brother's  keeper;  then  the  light  that  is  in  me  has  failed.  Here 
again  it  makes  no  difference  whether  charity  means  loving  or  giv- 
ing, feeling  or  doing — whether  it  is  the  will  with  its  consequent 
deed,  or  the  affection  with  its  quiescent  state.  A  personal  relation 
become  objectified  is  rendered  impersonal  and  therefore  non-moral. 
And  in  rendering  charity  to  Caesar  we  are  attempting  to  objectify 
a  personal  relation.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  what  is  the 
origin  of  the  state  in  question,  whether  a  biological  instinct  or  an 
ideal  of  worth.  When  the  whole  relation  is  objectified,  when  we 
consider  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  another  as  compared  with 
his  ideal,  we  are  unable  henceforth  to  keep  our  thinking  free  from 
admixtures  of  our  own  purposes.  The  other  fellow's  affairs  become 
entangled  with  mine,  and  it  is  my  ideal  welfare  that  becomes  the 
object  of  my  thought  rather  than  that  of  my  neighbor  whom  I 
began  by  attempting  to  help.  It  is  a  conscious  relation  which 
cannot  be  completely  objectified  without  losing  its  real  nature. 

The  disparity  between  my  neighbor's  state  and  what  both  he 
and  I  would  regard  as  his  ideal  state  constitutes  for  me  his  need. 
Now  we  have  seen  that  when  we  objectify  this  relation  we  reduce 
it  to  the  cold  externality  of  fact;  i.e.,  we  depersonalize  it.  It  is 
for  us  no  longer  the  personal  relation  between  self  and  object,  but 
a  relation  between  objects.  But  the  standard  of  reference  for  all 
things  considered  as  values  is  the  self,  and  the  self  involved  is  the 
one  which  I  can  know,  i.e.,  myself.  I  am  not  judging  his  person- 
ality, but  that  of  which  I  judge  is  his  morality,  that  is,  his  relation 
to  his  good,  and  the  standard  is  I.  There  is  no  sense  in  my  attempts 
at  description  of  another's  ego,  except  through  the  doubtful  method 
of  analogy.  My  neighbor's  need  is  then  the  index  to  his  moral 
status,  and  when  I  refer  it  to  the  personal  standard,  the  need 
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indicates  a  state  of  his  which  we  call  lowliness.     But  from  the 
high  ground  of  the  standard  the  situation  means  the  discovery  of 
superiority  for  the  standard,  it  assumes  uniqueness  for  the  idio- 
syncratic function  of  the  personality,  and  aU  personality  that  I 
can  know  is  mine.    Contemplation  of  my  neighbor's  moral  status 
is  highly  complimentary  to  me.    It  discloses  a  trait  in  me  in  which 
I  excel.    His  lack  is  my  gain.    It  is  highly  comforting  to  reflect  on 
the  misery  and  lowliness  and  want  of  humanity  at  large,  for  it 
gives  the  sweet  assurance  that  we  are  not  as  others;   and  this  fact 
is  probably  what  makes  charity  so  attractive  a  "virtue"  in  modern 
life.    The  deep  feeling  for  others'  pain  is  a  highly  agreeable  experi- 
ence for  most  of  us.    And  the  religious  devotee  will  not  for  all  the 
world  give  up  the  bliss  of  the  agony  of  tears  which  he  can  cause 
to  flow  on  any  and  all  occasions  with  no  more  provocation  than 
the  mere  presence  of  the  idea  of  the  distressed  in  body  or  mind. 
And  the  stoniest  and  stupidest  of  hearts  will  with  tears  most 
uncharitably  read  the  scriptural  strictures  on  charity  with  a  pleas- 
ure that  passeth  understanding.    The  poor  in  spirit  are  as  objects 
of  charity  of  lesser  dignity  than  the  charitable  soul  that  judges 
them.    Their  need  is  a  suggestion  of  the  fact  that  in  spirit  they  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  the  personality  by  which  they 
are  judged.    And  what  deceives  us  in  charity  is  the  fact  that  the 
personality  that  serves  as  a  standard  is  the  very  same  personality 
which  does  the  judging  when  the  need  is  discovered.     The  con- 
sciousness of  another's  need  is  thus  a  consciousness  of  a  superior 
dignity  as  belonging  to  the  self -consciousness.     It  establishes  a 
unique  position  for  the  judger.    The  object  of  charity  is  then  pitied, 
we  feel  sorry  for  the  one  whose  want  is  great.     And  out  of  the 
generosity  of  our  hearts  we  give  him  our  sympathy,  and  while  our 
giving  is  intended  to  equalize  his  opportunity  with  ours,  it  at  least 
gives  us  the  comfortable  assurance  of  a  loftier  and  worthier  status 
for  ourselves.     Now  the  very  fact  that  we  argue  that  in  giving 
sympathy  we   "bear   one   another's  burdens"   and   "make  each 
other's  burdens  lighter"  is  a  proof  that  the  effect  wanted  is  to 
increase  the  general  status  of  good  or  decrease  the  general  weight 
of  burdens.     Sharing  with  the  other  fellow  will  tend  to  distract 
my  attention  from  my  own  shortcomings,  and  thus  increase  the 
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warmth  of  the  self-congratulatory  feelings;  and  to  get  the  fullest 
value,  I  will  have  charity  for  all  mankind,  will  distract  myself 
from  my  own  condition  by  arguing  that  all  humanity  is  probably 
in  worse  straits.  There  is  comfort  in  reflecting  that  it  might  have 
been  worse.  It  will  at  any  time  serve  to  center  our  consciousness, 
not  necessarily  upon  a  worse  state,  but  away  from  the  moment  of 
present  unpleasantness.  There  are  abundant  psychological  reasons 
why  out  of  the  most  bigoted  and  self-centered  race-mind  the  world 
has  known  there  should  spring  the  religion  of  universal  love  and 
good- will  to  men. 

But  it  is  less  than  a  step  from  pity  to  contempt.    In  fact,  the 
basis  of  contempt  is  already  contained  in  pity,  and  both  are  in- 
digenous to  sympathy.     And  sympathy  is  the  essence  of  charity. 
A  very  short  residence  in  this  vale  of  tears  suffices  to  carry  us 
beyond  the  stage  of  reflective  idealizing.     In  the  development  of 
the  religion  of  charity  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  caring 
not  for  the  things  of  this  world  had  very  soon  to  be  "interpreted." 
And  interpretation  flourished  until  we  reach  the  conception  of  the 
church  militant  and  the  church  triumphant,  and  the  things  of  this 
world  so  fused  in  the  interpretation  that  in  time  the  church  became 
the  richest  institution  on  earth—richest  even  in  the  point  where 
moth  and  rust  do  corrupt.    The  early  need  of  the  spirit  becomes 
the  want  of  the  economic  man.    And  man's  want  is  of  the  means 
of  life.    Nor  is  the  life  more  abundantly  his  concern  at  this  point. 
The  earth  has  been  so  far  " subdued"  that  he  will  be  happy  if  he 
can  guarantee  for  himself  even  the  less  abundant  necessities  of 
existence.    Here  we  return  to  the  concept  of  need,  and  the  need 
is  the  necessity  of  existence,  not  the  lack  of  spirituality.    Inevitably 
then  in  this  world  need  becomes  an  economic  phenomenon.    Our 
concern  is,  however,  with  the  psychology  of  the  matter.    We  have 
seen  that  charity  leads  to  a  distinction  between  persons,  and  it 
can  now  be  shown  that  the  distinction  to  which  it  leads  is  prac- 
tically one  which  has  invariably  a  material  ground — economic  in 
the  crude  sense.     We  have  seen  that  a  disinterested  consciousness 
is  always   objectless,   and   that  a  consciousness  with  an  object 
clearly  defined  is  impersonal,  or,  to  state  it  baldly,  material.    Con- 
sciousness of  charity  for  another  is  then  the  consciousness  of  a 
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depersonalized  object,  and  all  impersonal  objects  are  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  consciousness  that  knows  them.  Hence  per- 
sonalized need  can  only  be  of  and  for  the  self-consciousness,  the 
spiritual  life  cannot  go  outside  itself  for  its  object;  and  whatever 
we  know  as  objects  other  than  our  own  spiritual  inner  purposes 
are  objects  as  instruments,  which  means  that  they  are  material. 
The  other  fellow's  need  is  therefore  for  me  a  tool,  and  the  object 
of  his  need  is  of  the  earth  earthy. 

Difference  in  dignity  between  my  neighbor  and  myself  thus 
becomes  a  question  of  worth,  and  worth  tends  to  take  always  an 
economic  signification.     The  object  of  charity  we  first  pity,  then 
despise.    Lowliness  and  unworthiness  now  mean  want  of  the  goods 
of  life,  and  the  goods  in  this  case  are  the  external  conditions  of 
life.    I  am  what  I  have;   and  because  my  neighbor  has  nothing, 
he  has  no  being  except  as  the  mere  material  out  of  which  through 
charity  I  can  work  out  my  salvation.    The  beggar  must  He  by  the 
wayside— a  part  of  the  beneficent  constitution  of  things— in  order 
that  I  may  have  the  material  to  prove  my  spiritual  respectability. 
The  poor  we  have  always  with  us!    That  the  beggar  should  himself 
be  a  value  or  possess  worth  could  not  occur  to  us.    He  is  the  imper- 
fection of  the  flesh,  and  through  his  lowliness  only  can  he  come 
into  relation  to  my  worthiness;    he  is  the  negative  condition  of 
my  attaining  my  due.     All  worth,  with  reference  to  charity,  is 

in  having. 

It  is  of  course  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to  argue  that 
there  is  no  good  except  economic  good.  What  I  wish  to  insist 
upon  is  that  in  all  goods  there  is  this  economic  aspect,  that  in 
everything  we  call  good  there  is  an  external  and  objective  reference. 
That  a  purely  ideal  good  does  not  free  itself  from  the  immediacy 
of  feeling,  and  hence  cannot  take  on  a  generalized  signification, 
seems  to  follow  at  once  from  the  universality  of  the  fact  that  our 
disinterested  concepts  tend  always  toward  degeneration  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  their  practical  use.  It  seems  that  there 
can  be  no  question  of  this  fact  when  it  is  looked  at  historically  or 
when  the  data  are  psychologically  analyzed.  A  concept  either 
becomes  "abstract"  or  assumes  the  concreteness  of  immediate 
feeling.    An  idea  in  use  becomes  either  a  vague  and  meaningless 
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symbol,  a  "mere  form,"  or  it  represents  a  concrete  particular. 
Our  doctrines  all  turn  out  to  be  either  mystical,  dark  sayings,  or 
they  get  a  crudely  concrete  or  material  significance.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  practical  use  of  ideas  seems  to  involve  epistemo- 
logical  degeneracy  when  their  concreteness  is  assured,  or  moral 
unregeneration  when  their  universal  value  is  emphasized.  But 
the  point  is  that  all  our  value  ideas  show  the  downward  tendency 
toward  economic  materiality  so  long  as  prominence  is  given  to 
their  external  or  objective  meaning. 

The  index  to  the  spiritual  superiority  of  the  charitable  mind  is 
thus  his  worthiness,  which  naturally  shows  the  tendency  to  become 
vulgarized  into  mere  materialized  worth  estimated  in  terms  of 
possessions.    We  do  not  here  wish  of  course  to  go  to  the  length  of 
attempting  to  show  that  the  necessary  connection  between  spiritual 
worthiness  and  material  worth  is  necessarily  or  even  generally 
recognized  by  the  worthy.    But  it  could  easily  be  shown  that  it  is 
often  thus  recognized  by  reference  to  many  cases  in  which  charity 
is  made  use  of  as  a  business  asset.     In  fact,  the  charity  which 
"vaunteth  itself"  would  prove  the  point.     And  the  unfortunate 
thing  is  that  we  are  all  often  deceived  by  such  charity.    We  are 
here  concerned  to  show  that  the  "goodness"  of  charity,  as  it 
actually  operates,  is  to  confer  upon  the  giver  the  consciousness  of 
spiritual  respectability  and  to  distinguish  him  from  the  subject 
of  his  gift  by  "natural"  and  impassable  limits.    Its  final  meaning 
is,   then,  socially,   to  accomplish  the  undemocracy  of  caste— to 
establish  between  persons  an  ineradicable  distinction  into  classes 
which  are  in  "nature"  mutually  exclusive.    And  here  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  argument  of  "equality"  is  made  use  of  to  hide  the 
conscious  fact  that  men  are  divided  into  classes  of  different  worth. 
The  practical  misuse  of  two  moral  categories  will  illustrate  this 
point.     I  have  reference  here  to  the  categories  of  "obligation" 
and  "natural  right." 

When  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Israel  the  ground  was 
smoothed  for  a  perfect  moral  relationship.  Not  that  it  is  desired 
to  give  a  supernatural  sanction  for  either  morality  or  for  contracts- 
there  is  no  more  a  supernatural  sanction  for  a  contract,  even  a 
moral  one,  than  for  anything  else,  economic  individualism  to  the 
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contrary  notwithstanding— nor  is  a  contract  as  usually  understood 
necessarily  representative  of  a  moral  relation.    In  fact,  the  contract 
often  covers  a  multitude  of  moral  evils,  and  is  perhaps  most  often 
either  immoral  or  merely  negatively  or  restrictively  moral.     But 
the  covenant  with  Israel  represents  the  mutuality  of  obligation. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  "party  of  the  other  part"  has 
performed  his  function  so  as  to  guarantee  my  right;    the  only 
question  that  can  arise  is  whether  each  party  has  met  the  obliga- 
tion which  his  nature  imposes  upon  him,  and  the  question  can 
occur  only  to  the  person  who  feels  the  obligation.    Israel  could 
not  know  a  breach  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  would  not  be  concerned  with  a  breach  of   obligation  in 
Israel,  whatever  he  might  be  able  abstractly  to  "know"  about 
it.     That   is,    the   obligation   of   another   cannot   be   the  object 
of  moral  concern  for  me.    Israel's  sin  is  not  a  sin  against  God 
but  a  sin  against  the  ideally  perfect  Israel.    All   I   can  know 
with  reference  to  my  contracts  is  a  faithful  performance  or  failure 
in  proper  performance  on  the  part  of  the  other  person.    And  the 
performance  of  function  is  only  indicatively  or  symbolically  moral. 
But  the  real  knowledge  of  obligation  can  only  be  of  my  obligation, 
which  is  disinterested  and  objectless,  therefore  personal.    And  all 
obligation  is  personal — as  known  it  cannot  be  the  expression  of 
the  other  person's  personality,  which  is  self-cognitive  only  and 
requires  no  object.    I  cannot  thus  know  another's  obligation,  and 
morality  dictates  that  I  cultivate  my  own  vineyard.    The  other's 
obligation  is  known  only  to  himself,  as  mine  is  known  only  to  me ; 
it  is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  personality.    The  only  relation  between 
two  personalities  from  the  point  of  view  of  knowledge  is  one  based 
upon  logical  analogy.    It  is  an  epistemological  relation  and  is  only 
known,  that  is,  has  no  other  being  than  that  denned  in  and  by 
cognition.    God  himself  cannot  then  immediately  and  objectively 
know  my  obligation. 

Now  the  corollary  to  the  proposition  that  obligation  is  personal 
is  that  all  personalities  must  be  assumed  equal;  not  in  the  quanti- 
tative sense  that  they  are  interchangeable,  but  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  equal  "before  the  law"  in  that  each  embodies  or  is  the 
law.     If  they  are  not  objectively  known,  they  cannot  be  distin- 
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guished.  The  characteristic  of  the  personality  is  not  a  distinction, 
even  though  personalities  might  differ  in  their  unique  functions  of 
obligation.  This  is  the  ground  of  democracy  with  reference  to 
social  and  political  relations,  and  of  "brotherhood"  in  the  sphere 
of  religion.  But  it  follows  further  that  in  a  brotherhood  of  moral 
personalities  there  is  no  place  whatever  for  any  distinction  of 
"lowly"  and  "worthy,"  and  hence  no  place  for  charity  or  any 
other  concept  which  rests  on  inequality  of  individuals.  Inevit- 
ably, then,  charity  vaunteth  itself  and  is  puffed  up,  for  its  only 
excuse  for  being  is  to  mark  a  distinction  that  rests  on  no  real 
difference,  to  give  to  the  one  who  exercises  it  a  place  distinguished 
from  the  common  herd.  Far  from  being  a  "natural"  character  of 
man,  it  is  the  most  clearly  and  materially  artificial.  It  represents 
the  first  step  toward  man's  fallen  state.  It  is  man's  first  self- 
deception,  his  first  difference  from  God.  Would  we  dispense  with 
"love"  and  charity  as  fundamental  religious  virtues?  The  divine 
love  is  merely  a  recognition  and  an  appreciation  of  the  equipoten- 
tiality  of  all  personalities  and  is  a  moral  phenomenon  with  no 
peculiarly  religious  connotation.  There  being  no  "depraved  by 
nature,"  there  is  no  need  or  excuse  for  terms  representing  differ- 
ences of  dignity  that  do  not  exist.  We  are  of  course  talking  about 
the  abstract  love  as  represented  in  charity.  Biological  or  natural 
instinct  has  no  point  in  common  with  what  passes  as  religious 
love,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  often  confused  with  it.  The 
concept  of  eternal  righteousness,  as  the  Jew  would  have  it,  or,  as 
the  Greek  would  say,  universal  justice,  is  the  highest  concept 
attained  in  moral  experience,  and  what  is  not  contained  in  that 
idea  is  subject  to  the  moral  degeneration  which  all  practical 
concepts  sooner  or  later  show. 

What  is  the  moral  experience  which  must  take  the  place  of 
what  is  designated  charity?  The  fact  that  charity  represents  a 
universal  human  trait  furnishes  all  the  justification  that  any  idea 
needs  or  can  have.  But  its  universality  does  not  preclude  that  it 
is  and  must  be  universally  misunderstood.  The  fact  that  charity 
is  universal  assures  it  a  meaning,  and  the  question  is  naturally, 
What  is  that  meaning  ?    There  may  be  two  aspects  distinguished 
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in  all  meanings.  First,  there  is  the  meaning  for  the  inner  person- 
ality of  the  consciousness  for  which  a  value  exists.  This  we  can 
define  as  the  consciousness  of  identity  with  the  personality  of  some 
object  of  cognition.  It  may  be  called  obligation  when  obligation 
is  understood  as  the  unique  meaning  of  the  self-consciousness.  It 
is  peculiarly  personal,  the  only  "free"  act  of  the  personality,  the 
act  of  cognition  which  gives  self-knowledge.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  the  outer,  objectified  aspect  of  the  self-consciousness,  the 
consciousness  set  up  as  the  standard  of  values.  The  proper  desig- 
nation of  this  objectified  obligation  is  justice;  but  it  must  be 
hastily  added  that  justice  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  relation 
among  individuals,  but  is  the  standard  of  judgment  for  those 
relations.  Being  the  measure  of  such  relations,  it  is  not  identifiable 
with  any  of  them.  It  is  the  law  of  personal  relationships  as  obliga- 
tion is  the  ideal  of  the  synthesis  of  those  relationships.  Each  is 
an  aspect  of  the  autonomy  of  the  personality,  and  between  the  two 
they  exhaust  the  theory  of  morality  and  dictate  what  morality 
shall  be  practically.  No  moral  person  can  therefore  desire  charity; 
in  the  state  whose  citizenry  is  composed  of  persons  even  God's 
mercy  can  find  no  place.  Whoever  asks  clemency  admits  his  guilt, 
he  asks  the  coward's  terms.  The  recognition  of  charity  in  its 
usual  meaning  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  morality. 

The  charity  attitude  then  negates  morality  in  the  recognition 
of  distinctions  of  worth.  Its  final  effect  (and  its  unconscious 
purpose)  is  to  perpetuate  those  distinctions  in  the  interest  of  the 
"worthy."  This  it  does  through  appealing  to  the  instrumentality 
of  the  idea  of  natural  right.  It  must  be  conceded  at  the  outstart 
that  some  positive  theory  of  natural  right  is  indispensable.  But 
it  need  not  be  perverted.  As  a  moral  personality  I  am  free;  but 
freedom  gets  interpreted  as  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing obligation  as  being  the  law  of  my  nature.  And  this  comes 
to  mean  practically  that,  as  a  person  of  superior  worth,  even  when 
worth  is  crudely  interpreted  in  material  terms,  I  have  no  obliga- 
tion. Those  who  do  not  possess  worth  are  bound,  limited;  and  if 
I  choose  to  loose  their  bonds,  the  act  merely  replaces  the  bond  of 
natural  conditions  with  a  bond  of  gratitude  to  me.    I  have  taken 
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the  place  of  natural  conditions,  and  my  influence  over  the  needy 
assumes  the  naturalness  that  inhered  in  his  previous  condition. 
Gratitude  on  his  part  is  thus  my  right,  and  the  right  is  natural — 
guaranteed  in  the  constitution  of  things.  Obligation  becomes 
objectified,  transferred  from  my  personality  to  a  quality  which  I 
recognize  as  of  value  (to  me)  in  others,  and  is  made  proportional 
to  the  extent  in  which  the  needy  person  is  dependent  upon  me 
materially.  All  obligation  is  thus  on  the  side  of  the  other  fellow, 
and  since  I  have  the  means  to  his  freedom  the  obligation  is  due 
to  me.  He  becomes  my  slave  and  the  slavery  is  right  and  neces- 
sary in  the  constitution  of  things.  Responsibility  rests  only  upon 
him;  I  am  free  and  my  will  is  his  law. 

Thus  we  see  that  charity  in  its  practical  application  tends  to 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of  all  morality.  In  the  social  order  it 
becomes  a  justification  of  slavery  through  economic  means.  In 
religion  it  leads  to  a  bigoted  paternal  self-righteousness  and  to  the 
finality  of  external  authority.  It  would  seem  to  have  no  function 
in  any  system  of  morality  that  can  justify  itself  to  thought.  It 
leads  to  a  distinction  of  persons  in  which  any  difference  which 
carries  any  kind  of  power  over  others  is  justified  in  "nature,"  and 
finally  adopts  the  point  of  view  of  heteronomy  of  will  in  the  case  of 
the  person  in  need.  And  the  acknowledgment  of  the  externality 
of  law  is  fatal  to  all  morality.  Hence  if  I  adopt  the  charity  point 
of  view,  any  power  I  may  have  becomes  a  right,  and  good  can  then 
be  accomplished  only  through  my  will.  My  neighbor's  need  estab- 
lishes my  right  over  him.  My  wealth  makes  him  my  servant; 
my  intelligence  makes  him  the  instrument  of  my  purposes;  my 
spirituality  makes  him  my  protege;  my  vice  makes  Mm  my 
victim.  In  short,  I  am  my  brother's  keeper;  and  under  the  influence 
of  this  fallacy  the  ideal  of  human  brotherhood  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 
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IDEA  AND  ACTION 

E.  Jordan 

Sinxe  the  discovery  some  years  ago  of  the  importance  for 
psychology  of  the  reflex-arc  concept  there  has,  it  would  seem, 
been  instituted  a  general  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  apply- 
ing the  notion  to  the  methods  of  all  the  sciences  which  touch 
in  any  way  the  human  element.  Not  only  has  a  very  large 
part  of  the  output  of  the  psychological  laboratory  been 
committed  quite  exclusively  to  the  mechanism  involved  in 
the  concept,  but  recent  attempts  to  go  beyond  the  presup- 
positions of  experiment  merely,  in  the  direction  of  a  devel- 
oped psychological  theory,  also  seem  to  assume  that  all 
thought  on  matters  psychological  can  consist  only  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  way  consciousness  'behaves.'  And  be- 
havior as  thus  conceived  is  simply  the  sum  of  things  done 
by  consciousness  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  or- 
ganism, in  the  interest  of  results  achieved  in  the  immediate 
material  environment.  Even  the  most  refined  value-aspects 
of  ideas  and  feelings  are  but  fluttering  attempts  to  'do 
things,'  which  somehow  get  smothered  in  the  depths  of  the 
organism.  Consciousness  gets  up  in  the  morning,  stretches 
its  behavioristic  legs,  and  its  half-waking  awareness  of  things 
is  nothing  more  than  the  reverberation  through  the  'or- 
ganism' of  leg-stretching  movements  or  tendencies  to  move- 
ment. It  puts  on  its  behavioristic  clothes  by  hitching  itself 
up  to  previous  reflexes  somehow  left  vibrating  in  the  hy- 
pothetical organism;  it  recognizes  itself  as  the  same  'motor- 
complex'  that  went  to  bed  the  night  before  by  tendencies 
to  carry  through  the  same  motor  reactions  involved  in  lock- 
ing up  the  house,  which  reactions  still  synaptically  persist; 
its  decision  to  meet  the  day's  work  is  duly  'prefigured'  in 
muscular  efngiations,  and  it  goes  forth  to  conquer,  reflexly 
rejoicing  as  a  strong  num. 
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l/nder  the  influence  of  the  further  assumption  that  all 
things  can  be  explained  psychologically,  the  same  attitude 
has  dominated  other  interests  than  those  of  scientific  psy- 
chology. In  economics  the  individual  is  now  an  economic 
force, — is,  in  fact,  merely  an  clement  hopelessly  involved  in 
a  system  of  'economic  forces.'  With  reference  to  produc- 
tion he  is  a  'cost'  or  a  'resource'  or  a  labor  'supply';  his 
existence  is  measured  in  'wants'  which  are  estimated  in 
terms  of  'prices'  in  distribution;  he  suffers  dissolution 
through  'consumption'  and  his  bones  are  gathered  to  his 
fathers  in  the  potter's  field  of  economic  waste.  Sociology 
makes  of  him  a  tissue  in  the  social  organism  (or  'organiza- 
tion,' as  they  seem  to  prefer  to  say  now),  girds  up  his  loins 
with  social  forces,  fulfills  his  destiny  in  social  instincts,  turns 
him  over  to  the  social  reformers,  who  mark  him  off  a  lot 
in  the  New  Jerusalem  of  socialized  conditions. 

To  put  the  case  briefly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  hu- 
man sciences  of  the  present,  the  human  individual  dissolves 
into  a  calculable  sum  of  physical,  biological,  and  psycho- 
logical 'conditions.'  It  will  be  contended  in  this  paper 
that  this  point  of  view  originates  in  a  psychology  which  haN 
wrongfully  appropriated  the  name  of  empirical  or  experi- 
mental and  in  a  psychologized  philosophy  which  has  adopted 
a  naive,  realistic  materialism  falsely  supposed  to  rest  on  the 
principles  of  scientific  method,  and  that  its  basis  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dogma  that  the  essence  of  the  idea  is  action. 

The  principle  that  every  mental  process  or  state  of  mind 
or  idea  (it  makes  no  difference  for  our  purposes  what  name 
is  given  it)  tends  to  express  itself  either  mediately  or  imme- 
diately through  movement  in  the  organism  is,  perhaps,  well 
founded.  But  that  this  tendency  to  expression  explains  any- 
thing more  than  certain  elemental}-  structural  characters  of 
the  idea  may  very  well  be  questioned.  The  case  is  quite 
clear  with  the  ordinary  ideas  or  mental  contents  which 
accompany  the  simple  necessities  of  action  involved  in  daily 
life.  As  I  go  through  the  daily  round  of  duties,  my  conduct 
is  adequately  described  as  a  complex  series  ot  sense  images 
together  with   series  of  muscular  movements  more  or  less 
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appropriate  thereto.     Here  we  are  on   the  simple  plane  of 
reflex   or   sensori-motor    reaction,    and    the   quality   of   the 
sensation    constitutes    perhaps    all    the    'consciousness'    I 
have,  certainly  all  I  need  in  this  action-context.     The  same 
mechanism  disposes  of  the  entire  life  of  habit,  so  long,  at 
least,  as  habit  flows  on  undisturbed.     Similarly,  the  sensory 
reports    from   deep-lying,   organic   functions   touch    the    key 
for  the  discharge  of  movements  in  instinct,  so  that  the  entire 
life  as  organic  may  be  described  as  nervous  and  muscular 
automatism.    And  in  so  far  as  we  are  content  to  assume  that 
the  entire  content  of  'mind'  is  disposed  of  on  the  principle 
oi  organic  automatism,  the  basis  of  our  psychology,  and  of 
the  philosophy  that  depends  upon  it,  is  simple  and  very  at- 
tractive.    Hut  may  it  not  be  too  simple?     It  seems  that  our 
employment  ol    this   assumption   would   necessarily  commit 
u-  to  the  Further  assumption  that  the  age-long  metaphysical 
problem  ot  the  relation  of  mind  and  body  has  been  solve  J, 
and  that  an  empirical  demonstration  of  the  solution  can  be 
given.     But  it  is  just  in  this  assumption  that  the  difficulty 
lies.      That    is,    the    validity   of   the   assumption    rests    upon 
the  reality  of  the  problem,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  if  the 
principles  ot  the  philosophy  of  action  are  to  be  consistently 
followed.     A  problem  set  for  us  in  immediate,  empirical  fact 
is  dodged  by  uncritically  accepting  the  identity  of  its  two 
terms.     In  the  face  of  the  facts  and  of  their  concreteness  and 
disparateness,  we  assume  that   mind  is  essentially   nothing 
but  functionings  in  the  organism. 

'I  he  question  takes  on  sharp  outlines  when  we  employ 
actionist  presuppositions  in  the  description  of  certain  types 
«•!  mental  facts.  It  can,  of  course,  be  objected  that  descrip- 
tion does  not  require  any  presuppositions,  and  the  objection 
is  valid,  if  and  after  we  have  accepted  the  attitude  that 
presuppositions  (that  is,  ideas  which  are  not  immediately 
identifiable  with  organic  response)  are  not  invoked  in  the 
mental  life  at  all,  but  that  that  life  is  merely  organic.  But 
even  a  superficial  examination  of  the  images  involved  in 
perception  and  memory  will  set  out  in  clear  contrast  to  each 
other  two  characters,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  root-element  ~ 
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of  the  image.     If  Bergson  has  meant  anything  in  the  discus- 
sion of  current  psychological  problems,  it  certainly  is  that 
mental  facts  are  not  as  simple  as  they  have  seemed.    On  this 
point  Bergson  has  been  led  to  adopt  a  position  that  might 
be  characterized  as  radically  empirical,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  rationalism  inherent  in  his  modes  of  thought  spoils 
much  of  his  discussion  by  trying  to  join  together  what  (iod 
hath  put  asunder.     Note  for  a  moment  his  handling  of  the 
facts  of  perception.     In  the  experience  of  immediate  fact  the 
unique  factor  is  that  an  object  offers  a  clue  to  the  organism 
upon  which  the  latter  is  to  react  in  some  way  advantageous 
to  itself.     Presented  fact  is  either  useful  or  not,  and  the  gist 
of  perception  is  disclosed  in  the  choice  which  the  body  makes 
among  prefigured  modes  of  reaction:  the  reaction  not  chosen 
degenerates  in  the  situation  in  a  way  which  renders  it  merely 
'virtual.'     This  virtual  action  is  the  pure  perception  and  is 
distinguished   from   actual   perception   by    the   fact   that   the 
latter  passes  off  reflexly  through  the  organism.     Because  the 
latter  is  immediately  accounted  for  in  terms  of  organic  re- 
sponse, no  con-ciousness  in  the  strict  sense  is  involved,  and 
we  have  merely  the  case  of  automatic  adaptation  between 
one    'real    image'    and    another,    the    unique   element    being 
simply  the  fact  that  one  of  the  images  is  privileged.     But  in 
case  the  adaptation  does  not  take  place  in  this  immediate 
and  automatic  fashion,  when  there  is  a  hitch  between  stimu- 
lus and  response,  the  action  originally  meant  by  the  stimu- 
lus, that  is,  the  real  content  of  the  object  presented  as  this 
meaning,  is  seen  from  the  point  of  view  (4  the  real  situation 
to   become    precipitated    or   'prefigured'    as    virtual    action. 
It  is  then,  it  would  seem,  act  as  viewed  from  the  side  of  its 
representatn  -  gnitive  function,  the  idea  of  the  logicians. 

Thus  the  attempt  to  force  the  duplicity  of  fact  into  the 
simple  form  of  an  outward  act,  regarded  as  homogeneous 
throughout,  defeats  its  own  end  by  showing  clearly  the  con- 
trary fact,  that  the  image  invariably  presents  two  faces,  the 
one  being  the  motor  tendency  to  reproduce  its  object,  the 
other  the  representative  function  of  intending  or  meaning 
its  object.     And  Bergsoivs  iaborious  analysis  makes  it  fairly 
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evident  that  the  image  can  never  be  so  simple  as  not  to 
consist  of  both.    Further,  his  method  of  reaching  simplicity 

here  is  significant,  and  possibly  illustrates  all  methods  hav- 
ing similar  purposes,  that  is,  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  image 
is  found  to  be  merely  'theoretical/  But  this  looks  like 
neglecting  a  tact  because  it  does  not  behave  as  theory  re- 
quires. 

Clearly,  then,  although  the  assumption  is  that  action  is 
the  onl)   element  involved  in  any  real  situation,  that  same 
element  seems  to  split  itself  into  two  very  different  parts, 
the  one  being  the  action  as  a  fluent  and  living  relation  be- 
tween   real    things,      an   act    which   occurs   and    in   occurring 
actuallj  creates,     the  other  fulfilling  its  function  by  merely 
'meaning*  an  action  which  is  deferred.     But  being  deferred 
means   that   it    does   not   occur,   and   failing  to  occur  means 
that  it  *.loes  not  express  itself  through  the  organism.     Thus 
the  crux  of  the-  matter  for  a  psychologized  logic  is  just  the 
fact  that  the  break  between  the  neural  or  physical  conditions 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  act  which  is  to  modify  that  set  of 
conditions  on  the  other,  is  the  slip  betwixt   the  cup  and  the 
lip.     And  while  most  idealistic  schemes  have  thinly  covered 
the   breach   with   assumptions,  and   have   beclouded   it   with 
fine-spun  logical  trivialities,  the  best  that  modem  actionists 
seem  able  to  do  is  to  bridge  the  gap  with  a  hypothetical  con- 
tact mystified  under  the'  name  of  synapse,  thus  trading  one 
mystery  lor  another.     For  the  synapse  is  now  a  physical  or 
neural  connection,  now   a  poetic  or  energic  'as  if.'     It  is  as  if 
two  liquids  were  separated  by  a  membrane  of  rather  high 
degree  o!  impermeability.    And  the-  result  is  thai  continuity 
of  action  between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  which 
was  established   in   the  first  place  by  assumption,   now   re- 
quires  a    second    supposition,     and   one   of   rather  doubtful 
probability,      to    render   its   position    secure.      Hut    when    we 
have  to  bolster  up  one  presupposition  by  another,  by  what 
compulsion  are  we  obliged  to  stop  with  two:     it  would  be 
far  simpler  to  take  the  common  sense  view  that  an  act  is  an 
indivisible  unity,  which,  a.  unity,  can  have  whatever  func- 
tions or  characters  it  has  in  fact,  and  that  it  requires  none 
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of   the   ingenuity  of    psychological   atomism   to  'establish' 
its  simplicity.     Bergson's  purpose  seems  to  be  to  show  that 
the  depths  of  ontology,  which  are  included,  of  course,  within 
the  profundities  of  epistemology,  are  fathomed  when  knowl- 
edge of  the  act  leads  us  to  the  vision  of  duration  and  futurity. 
But  it  is  just  this  vision  that  many  of  us  do  not  survive. 
And  yet  "how  goodly  had  the  vision  been."     For,  when  ac- 
tion is  thus  caught  on  the  wing,  it  vouches  for  its  existence  in 
another  form,  viz.,  that  in  which  it  does  not  act,  but  simply 
represents.     While  the  latter  as  pure  perception  exists  only 
theoretically,  its  import  becomes  significant  as  a  troublesome 
negative  limitation  to  the  out-reaching  ambition  of  the  form 
which  exists  practically.     That  is,  its  theoretic  persistence 
posits  the  whole  field  of  reality  as  cognitive  and  interpreta- 
tive, and  as  not  requiring  in  any  sense  the  urgencies  of  me- 
chanistic energies  as  a  final  guarantee  of  its  right  to  reality. 
And    this    means    that    a    static   world   of   representation    is, 
after  all,  behind  Bergson's  attempt  to  create  a  world  of  pure 
functional  reals.     The  same  dualism  of  psychological   reals 
persists    throughout    Bergson's    work,    and    the   problems   it 
presents  give  him  occasion  for  most  of  the  significant  insights 
which  that  work  offers  for  modern  thought.     We  have  seen 
that  perception  is,  on  the  one  side,  pure  act  as  provenience, 
and,  on  the  other,  act  as  carried  through  to  response.     Menti- 
on shows  the  two  forms  as  pure  memory  and  habit-memory. 
And  although  the  pure  forms  are  'only  theoretical,'  yet  it  is 
apparent   that   his   thought   would   not   hold   together  lor  a 
moment,  if  they  were  not  given  equal  status  with  the  prac- 
tical   forms  of  experience.      It   seems   clear   that   not  every 
aspect  of  experience  is  necessarily  included  in  the  notion  of 

action. 

If  we  should  consider  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
thought  of  the  present,  it  would  become  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  emphasis  is  in  every  held  upon  the  dynamic 
and  living,  rather  than  upon  the  eternal  verities  of  an  older 
type  of  thought.  And  by  dynamic  and  living  we  do  not 
mean  the  spiritual  impulsions  of  a  life  assumed  to  be  made 
up  essentially  of  comfortable  accomplishments   and  close- 
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fitting    realizations,    but    rather    the    ruder   and    cruder    life 
which  embodies  insatiable  urgencies  arising  from  the  nee 

t$  imp.  «cd  upon  the  organism  by  a  world  of  like  structure. 
The  home  of  the  spirit  is  to  be  found  and  founded  in  the 
Besh,  and  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  t<>  be  saved  t<>  the  Mesh. 
Philosophy  glories  in  the  fact  that  it  is  of  the  earth  earth)'. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  some  of  the  many  directions 
in  which  this  motive  is  rinding  expression.  And  first,  re- 
membering that  the  spirit  of  the  modern  age  is  scientific 
and  positivist,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  science  would 
the  first  aid  fundamental  postulate  of  the  modern 
mind  in  the  principle  that  matter  is  to  be  defined  in  terms 
energy.    The  old  atom  of  horn  us  stuff  is  displaced 

by  the  new  center  of  forces,  and  the  latter  receives  definition 
in  terms  of  mathematical  relations,  which,  in  their  turn, 
seem  to  In-  exchanging  their  old-fashioned  stability  and 
'universality'  for  functional  relations  to  their  'conditions.' 
which  conditions  are,  once  more,  functional  intersections  of 
other  dynamic  lines  of  force.  Logic  follows  suit  by  regarding 
the  hypothetical  judgment,  once  conceived,  perhaps,  as 
foundation  and  superstructure,  as  representative  of  a  course 
evolutional  progress,  and  the  fact  that  little  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  developing  the  con- 
ation may  merely  argue  the  truth  of  the  generally  accepted 
_-ma  that  logic  must  await  the  realization  of  definiteness 
in  scientific  method.  And  just  now  the  scientific  method 
seems  fairly  to  wallow  in  insurgent  fiuidity  with  its  conse- 
quent indefiniteness.  Action,  movement,  change,  —these 
are  the  categories  that  are  fundamental  everywhere. 

But  the  interest  in  change  is  temporal  and  practical  and 
human.  It  is,  then,  in  the  fields  of  the  practical  interests 
that  we  may  expect  to  find  the  most  interesting  attempts  to 
apply  the  principles  of  actionist  philosophy;  at  least,  it  is 
those  interests  that  most  of  our  philosophers  show  special 
ncern.  It  might  seem  a  rather  precarious  procedure  to 
undertake  to  incorporate  the  uncertainties  of  changing  fact 
into  the  instrument  whose  function  it  is  to  find  dcfinitcnes> 
(however  low  a  degree)  in  the  very  inwardness  of  the  facts 
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themselves.     And  yet  that  seems  to  be  what  is  attempted, 
and  results  so  far  do  not  look  reassuring.    That  is,  a  logic  of 
change  has  perhaps  not  yet  been  worked  out, — the  'logic  of 
evolution'   to  the  contrary   notwithstanding, — and  it   may 
be  that  the  very  notion  of  ordered  knowledge  within  an  ex- 
perience of  fluent  fact  is  what  Hobbes  called  a  'metaphorical 
speech.'      If  one   accepts  a   philosophy  or  logic   of   change, 
one  is  committed  to  the  acceptance  also  of  a  world  which 
consists  of  other  things  than  facts,  a  world  in  which  anything 
becoming  another  thing  is  a  serious  problem.     For  under  this 
condition  the  idea  as  act  becomes  a  cause  which  may  upset 
the  world  of  fact  at  any  point  or  at  any  moment.    The  act 
becomes  free,  its  effects  unpredictable,  thus  contravening  the 
very  scientific  method  which  called  it  into  being.     And  this 
difficulty   is  only   avoided   by    reflecting   that,   while   an   act 
of  creative  power,  the  idea  is  also  a  represented  value. 

The  philosophy   whose  theoretical   form  we  are  here  at- 
tempting  to  state   may   be   summarized    thus.     The   idea   is 
an  act   and  nothing  else;  and  further,  the  act   which  is  the 
idea  is  the  action  or  movement  involved  in  the  functioning 
of  the  organism.     Then  every  situation  which  has  hitherto 
been  erroneously   supposed  one   in  which   we  should   think 
ourselves    straight    and   then    'give    the    thought    his    act'   is 
aally  a  situation  in  which  an  act  of  ours  is  included  as  an 
dement    in   a    larger   functional    whole,   this   inclusion   being 
the   essence   of   consciousness   and    the   process   of   thought. 
Yet  thought  may,  after  the  act  is  completed,  dwell  on  the 
question  whether  the  act  was  successful  with   reference  to 
other  possible  acts,  possible  acts  having  reference  to  alter- 
natives of  action  distinguishable  in  the  situation  as  a  whole. 
That    is.    consciousness    is    reflexive    rather    than    reflective. 
Thought  is  then  co-terminous  with  the  physical  and  physio- 
logical processes  of  movement,  these  processes  being  charged 
with   the   further  capacity   for  post   mortem   examination   of 
the   relations   between   the   situation   which   they   constitute 
and  other  situations  of  the  same  sort.    Life  is  action;  thought 
or  consciousness  is  useful,  that  is,  real,  in  so  far  as  it  renders 
action  successful;  that  is,  it  is  successful  action.     Successful 
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'inn  is  that  which  issues  in  proper  conditions  of  further 
action.  But  action  may  embody  and  fulfill  the  finer  needs 
(avoiding  the  term  pur|  of  the  aesthetic  and  religious 

perience,  as  well  as  the  coarser  and  commoner  needs  of 
tin-  < irganism. 

There  is  much  that  is  satisfying  and  attractive  about  such 
.heme,  and  most  persons  will  find  little  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting it,  so  tar  as  it  goes  and  with  the  proper  restrictions 
and  limitations.  And  if  belief  in  idealism  tor  which  the 
above  is  supposed  to  be-  an  antidote-)  ever  involved  the  con- 
ception of  the  life-prcx  a  complacent  contemplation 
of  consummate  truth,  then  idealists  should  ask  pardon  tor 
their  sins.  There  are,  however,  two  parts  to  this  creed,  and 
these  will  not  permit  of  being  confused  without  serious  con- 
sequences. Nor  will  they  permit  of  over-emphasis  on  either 
pa rt  without  destroying  the  balance  of  forces  which  repre- 
ts  the  truth  of  the  creed.  The  two  clauses  are  that  life 
is  action,  either  as  (i)  the  act  of  critical  estimation  or  evalua- 
tion, as  for  example  in  aesthetic  or  logical  experience,  or  as 
:  the  act  of  the  organism  in  accomplishing  results  which 
condition  its  further  action,  that  is,  results  in  what  are  or- 
dinarily called  material  things. 

An  emphasis  upon  either  oi  these  two  tenets  which  carries 
with  it  neglect  of  the  other  is  fatal  to  any  well-ordered  social 
or  individual  life,  and  as  a  social  order  of  individual  lives  is 
the  highest  <>t  conceivable  human  ends,  undue  emphasis  in 
either  directi< >n  entails  a  misunderstanding  of  human  m< >tives 
and  a  confusion  <>t  the  meaning  of  tin-  term  practical.  As  a 
e  of  <  '\  erworking  tin-  first  of  the  principles  might  be  named 
any  of  the  ancient  or  modern  logical  idealisms  which  stand 
out  so  attractively  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  As  poetic 
schemes  <>t  pure  values  known  in  placid  contemplation,  they 
issue  in  the  ideal  ol  a  timeless,  universal  Garden  of  Eden, 
Mich  a>  appears  again  and  again  from  Plato's  Re-public  to 
Wells's  Neu  II  orlds for  Old.  These-  have  been  real  in  so  far 
they  have  stimulated  men's  minds  to  try  to  work  them 
<jut  in  the  flesh.     But  their  notorious  falsity  'on  the  whole' 

well  exemplified  in  the  actual  history  of  the  New  Jeru- 
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salem,  the  supposed  'reality'  of  which  has  drugged  with 
overdoses  of  'hope  and  trust'  the  spirit  that  should  have 
accomplished  a  good  human  state,  expecting  thus  to  conquer 
by  waiting  and  through  inaction  deferring  to  the  timeless 
human  ideal  which  should  have  been  operative  here  and 
now.  There  has  been  further  confusion  by  compounding  this 
idealistic  view  with  scientific  atomism,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
the  individual  from  the  melee  occasioned  by  the  attempt  to 
get  things  together  uberhaupt.  An  idealism  saved  over  from 
the  period  of  mediaeval  universalism  runs  hopelessly  together 
with  modern  scientific  atomism,  and  the  result  is  the  absurd 
confusion  of  economic  individualism  in  practical  affairs  and 
the  hopeless  effort  to  identify  the  individual  with  the  uni- 
versal by  sheer  force  of  logic.  And  when  the  outcome  of  the 
attempt  is  accepted  as  a  principle  of  philosophy,  any  and 
all  morality  seems  t<>  be  rendered  impracticable  thereby. 

But  if.  on  a  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  the  pure  thought- 
act,  we  come  to  griei  in  mere  contemplative  appreciation, 
the  issues  of  the  opposite  point  of  view  are  worse.  Action 
being  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  reality-  of  life,  emphasis 
comes  to  be  laid  on  the  mere  gaining  of  results,  with  -ut 
taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  our  results  are  of  any 
consequence.  Indeed,  the  only  criterion  imposed  by  our 
actionist  principle  upon  any  result  is  that  it  serve  as  a  con- 
dition for  further  results,  which  in  turn  are  judged  by  the 
same  standard.  Hence  the  apotheosis  of  'process'  and 
'tendency'  in  theoretical  affairs,  and  the  Mammonism  of 
'getting  things  done'  in  practice.  The  weaknesses  of  the 
philosophy  of  evolution  and  the  indefiniteness  of  its  cate- 
gories probably  find  their  roots  here.  A  full  discussion  ot 
these  weaknesses  would  sooner  or  later  implicate  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  scientific  method  itself,  but  that  lies 
outside  our  present  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  a  scheme 
which  looks  for  justification  to  practical  consequences  should 
welcome  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  interests  within  which 
practical  consequences  are  the  desideratum.  Let  us  there- 
fore look  at  some  of  the  current  motives  involved  in  our 
more  important  practical  disciplines,  with  a  view  to  seeing 
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their  relations  to  the  prevailing  direction  <»f  present-day 
thought,  thus  briefly  suggesting  what  the  application  of  ac- 
tionist  philosophy  to  the  interests  of  education,  politics,  and 
ethics  brings  forth  as  its  more  weight)  practical  conse- 
quences. Even  at  the  risk  of  overstepping  the  bounds  o\ 
philosophy,  we  may  attempt  to  disclose  the  'business'  mo- 
tives which  actionisl  principles  seem  to  make  dominant 
ever)  where.  ( Inc  begins  to  suspect  thai  the  degree  to  which 
4  practical'  interests  dominate  the  present  social  and  political 
situation  constitutes  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  phi- 
It  tsophy  of  action. 

A   superficial  glance  at  current  educational  tendencies  is 

onducivc  to  hopefulness.     Man)    movements  seem 

to  be  indicative  of  an  approaching  democracy   hitherto  not 

nceivable.  We  hear  proclaimed  in  nearly  every  educa- 
tional address  the  principles  of  democratic  or  universal 
education  laid  down  in  the  governmental  schemes  estab- 
lished by  our  fathers.  Educational  journals  are  filled  with 
the  same  sentiment.  The  interest  in  education  is  declared 
to  be  wide  and  popular.  There  was  never  a  time  when  well- 
trained  persons  were  in  such  demand.  Even  business  ,s 
supposed  to  require  persons  of  largeness  of  mind  and  round- 
ness of  character.  The  'people'  are  clamorous  for  educa- 
tion. And  if  our  notions  of  education  were  determined  by 
current  discussion,  we  would  be  obliged  to  conclude  that 
the  American  people  have  risen  as  one  man  and  declared 
that  education  is  the  panacea  tor  all  the  ills  of  life.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  fundamental  faith  in  education,  even  a  belief  that 
it  constitutes  for  us  an  only  hope;  but  there  is  no  correspond- 
ing degree  of  intelligence  in  our  attempts  to  understand  what 
the  process  means.  And  in  our  zeal  for  education  we  are 
ready  to  'do'  anything  except  to  try  to  think  clearly. 
Many  things  are  done  already,  so  many,  it  may  be.  that  a 
generation  of  clear-headedness  will  have  to  pass  before  we 
shall  see  that  many  of  the  same  things  will  require  to  be 
undone.  Briefly,  the  notion  of  what  is  involved  in  education 
as  a  process  and  as  an  accomplishment  has  recently  changed; 
but  it  seems  newer  to  have  occurred  to  our  experts  that  the 
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change  may  be  for  the  worse.     Since  the  initiation  of  the 
elective  system  there  has  steadily  been  growing  up  the  con- 
viction that  anything  which  may  happen  to  interest  the  in- 
dividual   provides    satisfactory    matter   for   the   educational 
process.     But  a  little  critical  analysis  of  this  principle  would 
have  shown  that  it  rests  upon  a  questionable  sensationalistic 
or  rather  impressionistic   psychology,   and   further,   that   it 
implies  that  the  standard  for  education  rests  upon  the  ca- 
price of  the  person   to  be  educated,   rather  than   upon   the 
judgment  of  the  person  who  is  educated.      It   is  he  that   is 
sick  that  is  to  be  the  physician.     In  practice,  therefore,  since 
the  child   is  fundamentally   active   rather   than   thoughtful, 
his  interest  demands  that  the  process  be  adapted  to  things 
he  can  do.    Consequently  the  curriculum  must  be  made  over, 
first,  in  the  interest  of  laboratory  science  at  the  expense  of 
languages  and  the  so-called  cultural  subjects,  and  secondly, 
in   the    interests   of    the    'practical'    at    the    expense   of   the 
knowledge-aspects  of  the  sciences.     First  Latin,  Greek,  etc., 
had  to  give  way  to  physics,  chemistry,  etc.;  and  as  for  the 
rest,  the  sciences  themselves  soon  were  superseded  by  voca- 
tional  subjects;   now    we    have   'shop-work.'     A   list  ol    the 
'practical'  subjects  now  occupying  a  place-  in  the  curriculum 
is  enough  to  fill  with  dismay  and  despair  the  mind  of  any  one 
not  committed  entirely  to  commercialized  materialism.     It 
can  be  confidently  asserted  that  a  large  majority  of  t hose- 
engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching  are  skeptical  of  the- 
re-suits obtainable  in  these  subjects.    And  while  it  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  sooner  or  later  serious  permanent  results  may  be 
obtained  from  these   interests,   the   intelligence   required   to 
direct  them  to  that  end  dcx\s   not   now  exist   in   the  minds 
either  of  the  experts  or  e>f  the  business  men  who  (actionists 
all)   are  jointly   responsible   for  their  incorporation   in   the 
school  system.     But  things  are  done  nevertheless;  also  pell- 
mell.     From  the  point  of  view  of  the  philosophy  of  action 
the  situation   begins   to  look   like   this:   Practical   men,  dis- 
cerning that  the  older  education  based  on  ideas  and  com- 
mitted  to   the   belief   that   significant   results   must   involve 
ideas,   see   that   results   in   this   form   are   not   immediately 
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practical,  not  convertible  into  cash.  They  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  things  of  value,  -value  meaning  what  can  be 
represented  by  economic  activity.  For  them,  to  learn  is  to 
do;  to  do  is  to  make;  to  make  is  to  produce  the  conditions  of 
further  action;  in  short,  the  educative  process  is  the  com- 
mercial process.  To  prove  the  point  our  experts  commit 
the  fallacy  of  converting,  "The  commercial  process  is  educa- 
tive," into  "The  educative  process  is  commercial." 

\  similar  arraignment  must  be  made  of  practical  politics. 
It  would  perhaps  be  contrary  to  every  American  tradition 
to  ask  that  a  legislator  be  prepared  with  ideas,  or  that  he 
should  defend  his  action  by  appealing  to  ideas.  The-  only 
requirement  is  that  he  get  results,  these  being  usually  in  the 
form  of  'pork'  or  of  a  shave  in  the  tax-rate.  The  latter 
result  may  be  obtained  (however  unjustly)  by  shifting  the 
burden   from  the  constituency  to  the  shoulders  ot   a  section 

i  lass  unable  to  defend  itself  by  reason  of  numerical  or 
commercial  weakness  or  of  ignorance.  No  questions  of  the 
righl  constitution  of  the  social  order  seem  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration,  but  each  problem  that  arises  must  be  settled 
with  reference  only  to  immediate  material  results.  Aside 
from  the  possibility  of  dollars  and  cents  to  be  made  either 
for  the  legislator  or  for  the  constituent}-,  the  next  and  per- 
haps most  important  consideration  is  the  influence  of  a  vote 
on  the  likelihood  o\  re-election.  Again,  the  ideal  is  to  do 
things,  or  to  get  or  have  things  done.      That  considerations 

..  purely  speculative  or,  so  tar  as  immediate  consequent 
impractical  character  might  contribute  after  all  to  the 
accomplishment  pi  results  more  satisfactory]  even  from  the 
material  point  of  view,  than  mere  dependence  upon  methods 
and  processes,  is  a  principle  whose  statement  will  evoke  only 
merriment  from  our  practical  men  of  affairs.  Once  more 
the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  action  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
ideas  or  principles.  Thought  is  necessary;  yes,  but  only  to 
distinguish  methods,  never  ends.  Thinking  is  doing,  or 
perhaps  better,  getting  things  done. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  interest  of  morality  that  this  criticism 

LCtionist  principles  is  undertaken.     I  nder  these  principles 
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the  conscious  life  is  identified  with,  or  involved  in,  the  com- 
plex of  physical  or  physiological  conditions  which  constitute 
a  situation  of  fact.     Ethics  is  then   a   purely   descriptive 
science,  hypothesis  itself  being  a  descriptive  process;  all  ques- 
tions  are  questions  of   fact.      Morality    is   that    life   which 
knows,  or   rather  senses,  or  perhaps  better  still,   tends  to 
reproduce,   its    relations    to    its   evolutional   conditions,    its 
mores.    The  mom  are  a  set  of  conditions  which  determine 
both  the  processes  and  the  results  of  present  action.    Causa- 
tion is  the  moral  law.     Whatever  is,  is  right;  morality  is 
custom,  and  "It  is  being  done"  is  the  last  word.    Yet  this 
scheme  of  activity  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  older  idealistic 

schemes  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  furnish  no  room  for 
spontaneity;  .ha.  the  life  of  humanity  is  tied  up  hard  and 
(as,  in  a  system  perfected  from  .he  beginning.        he  olde, 
views  can  offer,  ..   is  asserted,  nothing  as  possible  in  new 
and  significant  and  creative  activity  which  was  not  contained 
already  in  a  world  bound  tight  by  systems  ol  immutable  law. 
There  can  happen  nothing  which  was  no.  implied  in  rcal.t) 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.     When  something  occurs,  ,1 
is  but   a   rendering  explicit    what    already  incorngiblj    and 
completely  was  implicit   and  given.     And  ^  fine  sport 
has  accrued  from  the  sorrj  predicament  of  something  which 
■is>  but  still  is  not 'given.'     But  an  act  described  as  implied 
in  the  complex  of  ideas  which  make  up  the  character  of  a 
onscious  individual  is  no  more  predetermined  than  the  sam 

act  described  as  a   tendency   in  hypothetica    nervous  con- 
nexions in  the  organism,  or  as  tendences  in  the  soc.a  group 

That  the  idealistic  language  refe,  ict  immediate  y  open 

u nmon  sense  is  evident  b,   the  moral  resp e    we  a 

ipPealing  to  the  actionist's  principle  ol   significant   action) 

wM  hit  elicits  f ia  very  wide  diversity  of  persons  to  whoJ 

the  mere  scientific  argument  will  mean  noth.ng      In  oth 
WOrds,  that  a  given  course  of  action  is  the  normal  outcom 

rf  the  presence  of  a  given  set  of  ideas  probably  means  n 

i„  terms  of  behavior  even)  than  to  saj    that  the  course o( 

action  had  its  conditions  in  n ,  or  causes  apostrophicalty 

described  a,  tendencies  to  act.     Bu,   .he  act.on.si  .a   w- 
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haviorist  will  probably  insist  that  he  has  never  meant  what 
is  hero  attributed  to  him.     Then  what  has  he  meant? 

After  all,  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence whether  you  conceive  your  world  as  fixed  and  transfixed 
by  relations  which  hold  together  systems  of  ideas,  or  as 
bound  up  and  determined  by  natural  laws  which  knit  to- 
gether complexes  of  facts  and  tendencies  to  movement'  As 
a  criticism  of  the  idealism  which  gets  lost  in  a  maze  of  con- 
tactless  relations,  the  call  for  a  return  to  facts  is  a  propos; 
but  when  facts  have  no  meaning  except  what  the>  can  sur- 
reptitious!) obtain  from  fictions,  one  begins  strongly  to  sus- 
pect that  the  criticism  is  merel)  negative  and  skeptical. 
Likew  ise  it  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  suggest  that 
the  skeptical  critic  is  either  consciousl)  01  unconsciously 
replacing  his  own  ideas  with  hypothetical  entities,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  potential  energ)  of  the  physicist.  In  an) 
case,  a  'fact'  is  as  easily  represented  b)  the  idea  of  relation 
a-  b)  a  tendenc)  to  movement;  it  is  as  simple  to  explain 
potential  energy,  considered  as  the  tact  that  certain  conse- 
quences will  result  when  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled,  b) 
ferring  the  situation  to  the  purpose  which  may  reach  the 
sequence  through  fulfilling  the  conditions,  as  by  describ- 
ing the  consequences  and  conditions  alter  the  event  has  oc- 
curred. And  aparl  fn  m  1  tions  of  simplicity,  the 
demand  that  the  ideas  be  made  functions  in  real  situations 
is  nut  already  when  we  a  sume  pur|  lementan   to 

situations,  whereas  the  'epistemological'  difficulties 
much   Routed  oi   late  have  to  be  mel   onl)    when   w<    begin 
Ultn   t!u'  which    we   tend   to   regard  as   independent 

ultimar.         I  h<  re  se<  ms  to  b<  .  then,  logicall) ,  n<  1  advantaj 
which  ints  of  view  can  claim  over  theoth< 

'tseM  b)   I-  tain  typical  <  hara 

"'  '  tner  b)  thei  cha  md 

the  other. 

1  the-  philosophers  of  ac  tion 

?e  in  t!  tical,  in  much  the-  same  way  and  p. 

haPs  !"r   '  that  some,  1    »ssibly  all.  types  of 

idealism  r,   •  rt  to  ti.  •,  mplative.      I  tical  n 
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so  far  as  any  statement  yet  produced  is  concerned,  the  at- 
tainment of  results  through  action  of  the  type  which  is  to  be 
found  in  "the  concrete,  living  experience  of  every-day  life." 
Thought-action  involved  in  scientific  research  is  of  this  type; 
in   fact,  all   processes  of  thought  or  experience  arc  funda- 
mentally identical  in  this  form,  in  so  far  at  least  as  they  can 
attain   to   this   form.     The  only   theoretical   considerations 
which  seem  to  be  necessary  are  involved  in  seeing  merely 
that  a  given  process  is  true  to  type,  that  it  conforms  to  the 
condition-activity-result  standard.     Conformity  of  a  given 
process  or  fact  with  this  standard  is  truth.     Failure  to  con- 
form is  falsity,  but  is  yet  fact,  so  error  is  real.    Thought  is 
practical,  or  better,  is  practice,  action.      Its  interest  is  not 
in   results   as   ends,   for   results   are  of  consequence  only   as 
conditions  of  further  action.     Reality  is  the  complex  within 
which  the  common  factor  is  the  movement  of  thought  (and 
this  is  organic  with  physiological  movement)  or  what  may 
become  thought,      the  apotheosis  of  process. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted.  I   think,  that  such  a  scheme- 
corresponds  closely  to  the  facts  of  actual  life.    The  'thought' 
process  here  described  is  a   fairly  faithful  account  of  what 
•ictually  takes  place  in  the  world,  of  what  actually  is  done. 
It  has'probablv   represented  the  dominant   human  attitude 
of  the  past  century,  perhaps  also  of  the  preceding  century. 
It  is  certainlv  the  attitude  of  scientific  interests  throughout 
the  entire  modern  period,  and  the  tremendous  advances  m 
natural  science  are  due  to  it.     The  accomplishments  ol  man 
in  political  history  are  results  of  a  method  of  thought  or  an 
attitude  which  could  be  properly  described  m  the  same  way. 
The  English  political  method  being  taken  as  typical  (and  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  perhaps  to    the  English  that  the 
greatest  advances  in  scientific  thought  are  due),  that  method 
has  consisted  in  the  reference  of  present  action  to  past  results 
in  the  interest  of  new  results  of  the  same  kind,-precedent. 
The  development  of  America  materially  and  politically  has 
followed  the  same  course,  in  spite  of  some  idealism  which,  in 
an  unguarded  moment  of  enthusiasm,  crept  into  the  original 
governmental  scheme.     There  is  no  end  of  the  illustrative 
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proofs  which  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  method  of 
human  success  is  trial  and  error. 

Hut   what   has  been  the  total  result:     Have  we  after  all, 
granting  that  philosophy  is  interested  in  life,  attained  to  a 
lift-   that    we   can    unreservedly   call   worthy   or  significant? 
Have  we  not,  if  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  actual  practice,  failed   to  reach  a   'life,1  in   the  sense  in 
which  every  person  demands  life,  but  have  succeeded  merely 
in    expressing    a    blind    will    to    succeed?      It    may    be    very 
Btrongl)   suspected  that  in  t he  enthusiasm  forjgetting  things 
done  we  have  substituted  for  the  truth-values  and  appre- 
ciation-values that  make  up  the  content  of  lite  a  system  of 
abstract     method-values    and    thing-values    which    furnish 
merely  the  conditions  of  living,  not  well,  but  anyhow.    And 
our  suggestion  made-  above  that  a  wrong  emphasis  here  is 
fatal,  now  seems  to  convict  us  of  having  committed  ourselves 
to  a  life  of  material  or  economic  determinism,  in  which  the 
thought-lite   is   a    mere   instrument    for   the   accomplishment 
ot  external  results.     It  would  be  hardly  t<»  the  point  to  argue 
that  such  a  consequence  is  not  meant  by  explaining  thought 
in   terms   of    action,   or   to   insist    that    thought-action   is   re- 
stricted to  solving  real  problems  on  the  higher  planes  of  vital 
activity,  while  insisting  continually  that  philosophy   must 
keep  in  touch  with  actual  life.     In  this  case  actual  life  must 
be  the  test  of  our  thought-system,  and  the  life  that  we  find 
actual  is  one  which,  practically,  is  determined  by  principles 
unworthy  of  any   serious  effort   of  thought.      \or  is   this  a 
merely    temporal    or    personal    pessimistic    judgment.      The 
present    industrial    system    with    its    methods    is    generally 
recognized  to  represent  the  life-scheme  of  practically  every 
individual,  whether  the  individual  is  aware  of  the  fact  or 
condemns  the  system  or  not.     And  this  system,  although  it 
fulfills   the   requirements  of  a   life   modelled   after  the   prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  a  philosophy  of  action,  stands  condemned 
as  unworthy  of  a  human  life  by  every  person  who  can  think 
at  all.     It  would  be  simple  to  explain  the  great  war  in  terms 
of  conditions  and  results  in  the  complex  of  life-action,  but 
can   the   life  that   is   wasted   be  explained   in   terms  of  war- 
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actum3  At  a  certain  point  explanation  must  become  justi- 
fication; and  it  is  hard  to  get  justification  out  <>t'  a  mere  com- 
plex of  impersonal  situations.  It  is  admitted,  then,  that  our 
philosophy  must  be  based  upon  life.  But  a  reference  of 
philosophic  thought  to  actual  lite,  without  any  consideration 
of  its  unrealized  possibilities,  only  condemns  the  mode  of 
life  and  the  philosophy  that  is  found  to  agree  with  it.  And 
a  continual  emphasis  on  the  practical  will  never  supply  tin- 
checks  necessar)  to  keep  the  life-movement  on  the  upward 
trend.  What  has  perhaps  actually  happened  is  that  we  have 
been  so  drugged  by  continued  material  success  through  men- 
doing  that  we  have  at  last  attempted  to  accept  the  ethic 
modern  industry  as  a  principle  for  a  universal  philosophy; 
we  have  accepted  the  philosophy  of  a  life  for  a  philosophy 
of  life.  And  just  now,  in  the  welter  of  world  murder  and  in 
the  living  death  imposed  by  the  industrial  system,  lite  is  pay- 
ing the  forfeit. 

\'o  doubt  a  new  philosophy  is  at  present  required.  But 
it  cannot  be  one  which  expresses  no  more  than  lite  as  it  i>, 
but  must  show  that  what  i<,  contains  suggestions  of  new  di- 
rections of  worth.  And  things  of  worth  (except  economically) 
are  not  discovered  or  produced  through  action  alone,  but 
rather  through  emphasis  on  critical  reflection  after  action 
has  laid  down  the  bases  of  life.  It  is  only  upon  correction  of 
action  that  life  can  begin.  At  least,  corrective  reflect  ion  is 
a  fair  substitute  tor  that  bumptious  strenuosity  which  follows 
the  placing  of  emphasis  upon  action.  Maybe  we  shall  all 
be  willing  to  accept  the  philosophy  of  doing,  when  men  are 
thereby  shown  how  to  act  as  men  and  not  simply  as  instru- 
ments in  that  specific  unhuman  or  inhuman  situation  which 
happens  to  exist  and  to  catch  men's  fancy,  or  which  ma\ 
artificially  and  in  the  interest  of  gross  material  results  In- 
constructed  with  the  purpose  to  take  advantage  of  human 
weakness.  We  may  then  come  to  the  point  of  asserting  the 
truth  of  the  principle  that  thought  is  action.  But  there  are 
acts  and  acts.  And  the  qualitative  differences  between  acts 
make  all  the  real  differences  in  the  world,  although  they 
may  be  only  differences  in  degree.     That   thought  is  action 
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docs  not  entitle  us  to  say  without  qualification  that  action 
is  thought,  as  undoubtedly  is  the  tendency  in  discussions  of 
the  practical.  The  production  of  material  results  through 
.  .uiic  response,  or  the  resolution  ot  unsatisfactory  inner 
situations,  however  real  such  situations  may  be,  arc-  not  the 
only  types  of  action  that  are  significant  in  life.  Much  of 
the  thought-action  which  furnishes  the  content  of  an  in- 
telligent life  has  no  immediate  reference  to  overt  action,  and 

tsibly  in  mosl  cases  when  the  act  is  being  performed,  there 
is  no  immediate  or  remote  intention  of  producing  results 
outside  of  the  present  consciousness.  And  much  ot  the 
thought  that  has  been  responsible  tor  past  human  achieve- 
ment has  been  obliged  to  lie  dormanl  as  value  until  future 
situations  arose  in  which  it  might  become  practical.  I  his 
means  that  thought  ma)  and  doe-,  determine  the  situations 
in  which  it  is  to  In-  useful,  and  while  it  may  have  grown  nut 
of  previous  situations,  its  contact  neither  with  those  situa- 
tions nor  with  the  situations  in  which  it  is  to  be  useful  is 
known  to  it  when  the  thought-act  is  accomplished.  Thought 
is  then  often  an  end  in  itself,  so  far  as  its  own  act  is  con- 
cerned, and  this  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fad  that  it  ma)    turn 

i  to  be  useful.  That  it  ma)  turn  out  to  be  useful  is  evi- 
of    further    thought.      Grantii  I    all    thoughl    i- 

■  ner   or    later    useful    and    has    connection    with    practical 

situations,   ii    still   ma)    be  argued   that   those  situations  are 

not  conscious!]    involved  in  the  thought  process  while  it   is 

on.      lint    this  is  one  of  the  eases  where  appeal   to  the 

Unconscious    will    settle    all    difficulties.       And    the    settlement 

fhese  terms  looks  ver)  much  like  a  refusal  to  recognize 
an)  problem.  The  tendenc)  to  refuse  to  recognize  problems 
is  often  shown  by  those  who  argue  most  strenuously  for  the 
problematical  character  of  all  thought. 

This  argument,  it  must  be  confessed,  b<  .  savoi 

much  of  old-fashioned  'reason.'  What  we  are  after,  it  is 
insisted,  is  to  force  reason  to  make  room  for  other  forms  of 
experience  like  feeling  and  will.  As  directed  against  a  con- 
ception of  reason  which  makes  it  act  like  an  efficient  cause  to 
produce  results  ideally  out  of  nothing;  as  against  a  reason 
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that  permeates  the  whole  of  what  is,  reducing  what  is  to 
eternal  rationality;  as  against  reason  which  is  regarded  as 
anything  else  than  the  life-process  in  the  individual  human 
being,  the  criticism  is  accepted  as  valid.  But  to  many 
persons  it  has  not  occurred  to  make  of  reason  anything  other 
than  reflection  held  as  dominant  in  the  life-process  of  the 
individual.  It  is  not  necessary  to  think  of  it  as  separated 
from  the  life-process  and  somehow  eternally  hostile  to  it. 
It  may  be  said  frankly  that  there  is  n<>  'reason'  any  more 
than  there  is  a  principle  of  synderesis.  Still  it  may  be  allow- 
able to  use  the  term  to  designate  what  is  most  characteristic 
in  the  life-process,  even  if  that  function  should  turn  out  to 
be  on  occasion  'irrational/  as  it  doubtless  often  does.  In 
any  case  we  have  no  right  to  impost-  on  that  function  the 
obligation  to  guarantee  results,  even  at  the  expense  oi  sub- 
verting the  world,  as  we  do  when  we  insist  that  since  reason 
ordinarily  functions  in  an  orderly  way,  it  must  therefore 
guarantee  a  world  rationalized  throughout  as  a  product  oj 
original  design. 

But  if  we  remember  that  by  reason  we  mean  simply  the 
fact  that  memory  and  imagination  junction  togetkir  in  the 
life-process  of  the  individual,  the  difficulties  mentioned  above 
will  be  met  by  anticipation.  By  memory  and  imagination 
we  mean  no  mythical  entities  or  powers  or  faculties,  but 
simply  the  fact  that  the  past  is  envisaged  and  the  future  is 
constructed.  Recalling  further  the  factors  that  furnish  the 
content  for  both  processes,  it  will  be  clear  that  there  is  no 
single  aspect  of  life  that  is  not  represented  in  'reason"  as 
we  now  understand  it.  Memory  is  largely-  the  feeling  that 
accompanies  and  characterizes  the  recognition  of  'action' 
implied  in  spatial  and  temporal  relations  experienced  pre- 
viously, and  in  connection  with  imagination  these  feelings 
function  as  plans  in  further  action  designed  to  accomplish  a 
satisfaction  or  fulfill  a  purpose.  Thus  memory  cannot  be 
described  without  involving  the  imagination,  and  the  de- 
scription of  imagination  involves  memory.  And  the  two 
processes  taken  together  constitute  the  one  invariable  ele- 
ment  within   the   life-process.     This   common   element   has 
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been  inadequately  described,  and,  under  the  name  of  'cog- 
nition,1 has  been  represented  as  a  free  cause,  but  that  docs 
not  argue  away  the  fact  that  what  is  better  called  recognition 
is  a  factor  common  to  all  experience  that  is  significant  01 
that  may  become  significant. 

It  thus  seems  that  ' intellect ualism'  in  some  sense  or  in 
some  degree  is  unavoidable,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  the 
sense  in  whic  h,  and  the  degree  to  which,  the  principle  of  rea- 
son will  stand  emphasis.  That  it  has  been  over-emphasi/.ed 
in  the  past  is  shown  by  the  criticisms  for  which  empiricism 
has  forced  recognition.     A  more  or  less  satisfactory  balance 

has,  however,  been   reached  between  the  intellectualists  and 

the  empiricists,  and  the  problem  now  seems  to  be  whethei 
further  concessions  must  be  made  on  the  pari  of  reason  in 
the  interest  of  action.  The  point  of  view  oi  this  essay  is  that 
already  the  impulse  to  do  in  practical  affairs  has  been  over- 
worked as  an  epistemological  motive,  and  what  is  necessary 
now  is  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  think  out  a 
proper  balance  and  harmony  in  the  present  chaos  of  life- 
processes.  A  philosophy  of  action,  particularly  in  the  de- 
generate form  of  efficiency  philosophy  now  employed  to  dis- 
place ethics  as  the  science  of  practice,  may  work  satisfactorily 
1  principle  in  business  where  men  are  things  or  parts  of 
machines;  but  in  education  and  politics  and  ethics  where 
men  are,  or  hope  to  be,  men,  something  is  yet  to  be  learned 
from  the  doctrine  of  'pure  ideas/ 
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THAT  the  concept   of   individuality  is  the  central  issue  in- 
volved in  any  question  of  modern  culture,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  approached,  would  seem  to  be  beyond  dispute.     It 
has  been  one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  human  life  since  the 
time  when  man  attained  the  first  degree  of   self -consciousness, 
and   some    form   of   the  notion   seems   to   be   an   element    in   the 
idea  of  organic  being  as  such.     To  trace  the  history  of  the  con- 
ception as   it   has  affected   thought   and   life   to  the   point   where 
it  has  a-:. lined  its  central  position,  would  be  a  significant  achieve- 
ment, if  it  were  possible.      It  would  show.   I  think,  along  with  its 
constitutive  relation  to  mo<t  things  that  are  felicifk,  also  a  ten- 
dency to  abnormal   overgrowth   which   i-   responsible   for  many 
things  that  are  destructive  or  preventive  of  human  welfare.     I 
clear  result  of  modern  philosophic  thought  i-  that  the  notion  of 
individuality  lies  at   the  hottom  of   all   practical   interests.     One 
variation  of  the  notion  has  laid  the   foundation  not   only   for  the 
vast  achievement  of  natural  science,  hut  has  also  indicated  the 
material  hasis  upon  which  the  external  aspects  ;it  least  of  politi- 
cal,   social,   and   industrial    structure-   have    been    erected.     And 
there  are  hints  that   upon  the  conception  of   individuality,  when 
modified  and  built  out  in  directions  which  do  not  clearly  appear 
as  yet.  when  once  it  becomes  fully  and  deliberately  clear  in  its 
meaning,  there  will  he  formulated  the  plan  of  the  system  of  values 
which  i-  to  give  a  fuller  and  liner  order  within  the  chaos  of  po- 
litical and  moral  relations.     One  of  its  forms  is  the  perhaps  still 
[prevailing  'individualism'  of  the  last  two  centuries,  which  seems 
fairly  well  to  have  fulfilled  it-  purposes  and  to  stand  now  in  the 
way  of  idea-  better  fitted  to  present  conditions.     It  was  scientific 
and  practical  in  it-  nature  and  purpose,  naive,  innocent,  and  en- 
thusiastic in  i'^  outlook,  and  seems  never  to  have   succeeded  in 
making  fully  explicit  the  logic  upon  which  it  rested.     The  latter 
obligation  was  assumed  by  the   recent   'idealistic'  movement   in 
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philosophy  which  had  it-  origin  in  the  systems  of  Kant  and  Kegel. 
The  results  obtained  appear  to  indicate  some  rather  fundamental 
change-;  to  be  effected  in  the  logical  and  practical  structures  which 
have  been  erected  upon  the  basis  ol  the  old  individualism.  At 
any  rate  this  later  philosophic  movement  has  taken  seriously  the 
logic  of  individuality,  and  questions  the  outcome  of  the  older 
forms  ol  the  doct  rine. 

The  1  ue  lion  thai  app<  ■  be  most  pertinent  in  this  move- 

ment is,  What,  in  mentar)  il  characters,  is  mean!  by 

by  individuality  .      I  hat   is.  it   is  a 
question  of  definition,  not  specifically  of  terms  merely,  but  one  of 
with  such  clearness  as  is  possible  the  essential  prop- 
f  the  individual  considered  as  the  type  of  the  real.     This 
been  don<    quite  fully  by  the  advocates  of  one  type  ol   indi- 
viduality, but  in  the  main  the  meaning  of  the  term  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  as  self-evident  or  so  simple  as  not  to  call  for  efforts 
ne  of  the  meanings  arc  to  be  got  at  therefore 
only  b)   a  study  of  the  implications  of  language,  a  method  which 
is  ii  onducive  to  clearness  or  to  agreement.     But  it 

has  !  to  me  that,  since  the  '  facts'  are  and  remain  the  same 

■  1c  of  approach  is  to  inquire 
e\\   from  which  individuality  has  been 
discussed.     These  seem  to  be  three  although  the  phenomena  are 
so  1  .  that  u  is  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  running  into 

each  other  in  all  sorts  of  ways.     There  is  definition  of  the  individ- 
ual first,  in  ess,  or  what  it  is  not,  or  rather,  what 
is  m  :nt,  or  what  is  involved  in  it ; 
and  third,  in  term-  of  intent,  or  what   may  be  in  it.  or  what   is 
I   pi                0  examine  these  definitions  not  so  much 
to   thi  es   of   implication 
n   them  as  with   reference  to/the  concepts  of   the  insti- 
I  life  whose  form-  and  functions  depend  upon 
individuality,  whatever  the  type  of  definition  that 
is  given  to 

'•    I  he   first   ol    these  types  of   definition   probably  represents 

nd  nebulous  notion  implied  in  practical  interests, 

and,  in  so  far  -  an)  d<  rmulation,  rests  upon  the 
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sense  outlines  of  perceived  objects  as  the  latter  appear  in  action 
rather  than  to  thought.     This  is  the  meaning  indicated  by  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  that  which  is  indivisible,  or  which  pre- 
sent itself  to  sense  as  undivided  or  with  a  solid  or  unbroken 
front.     L  ndividedness.  expressed  in  generalized  terms  as  indivisi- 
bility   is  a  later  and  somewhat  refined  theoretic  entity,  one  which, 
as  apprehended  with  a  positive  reference,  perhaps  comes  to  be 
liven  logical  value  in  the  idea  of  unity.     Thus  both  the  positive 
and  negative  aspects  of  the  word  appear  in  its  lowest  or  what 
seems  to  be  its  most  original  meaning.     This  is  the  mere  designa- 
te use  of  the  word,  and  will  be  found  to  be  an  element  in  all 
definitions      Hut   with  the  original   perceptive   fact   at  the  basis 
of   the   experience,   the  term   seems   to   concentrate   its   meaning 
UOon  the  visible  outlines  of  physical  objects,  or  upon  those  sen- 
suous experiences  which  have  as  object  the  spaces  and  qualities 
that  intervene  between   physical   objects   as  perceived.     In  this 
way  a  given  blur  of  feeling  would  be  made  to  stand  as  an  object 
over  against  another  complex  of  similar  sort,  and  the  part  of  t he 
experience  which  becomes  most   important   might  easily   be  the 

1  f-    ,   .   which   serve,  as   a  line  of   demarcation  be- 

indehmte  emptiness  which  sci\c> 

tween  them.     The  significant  aspect  or  phase  would  be,  first   the 
outlines  or  limits  of  an  object,  and  next  the  environs  or  contours 
apprehended  as  feelings  held  vaguely  and  undefined,  or,  as  wha 
Pn       t   e  object   in   mind.      It   is  conceivable  that  the  idea   o 
Negatives,  or    ven  that  of  the  contradictory,  may  have  grown  out 
o fie  such  simple  experience.     But  in  any  case  the  idea  ^in- 
dividuality as  distinct  or  exclusive  is  not  necessanh    — 
to  negatives,  although  the  emphasis  upon  distinctness  has  led  in 
1st  discussions  to  a  negative  characterization,  but   may  imply 
as  well  its  positive  aspects.     And  the  use  in  tins  connection 
Of  'distinct'  as  negative  in  intention  seems  to  be  grounded  in  an 
assumption  like  that  of  Hume's,  that  the  distinguishable  as  dis- 
tinct in  perception  is  separable  in  the  sense  of  separate  and di  - 
ferent   from '  the  object.     It  is  a   failure  to  distinguish     differ- 
ent within'  from  'different  from.'  a  fallacy  winch  the  idealistic 
doctrine  of  the  'other'  does  not  always  escape. 

.     j  f  ,»,.  •  hirkpTound  '  Appearance  and  Reality,  2d  ed., 

1  Cf.  Bradley  s  doctrine  of  the     backgrounu,    /i|it« 


p.  92. 
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A  fallacy  similar  to  this  seems  to  inhere  in  the  'positivist' 
method  of  natural  science  in  its  reliance  on  the  method  of  differ- 
ence and  the  negative  instance.  Analysis  of  phenomena  turns  out 
to  consist  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  given  into  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  simple  parts,  the  end  being  to  get  each  part  different,  quan- 
titatively, at  least,  from  every  other  part,  and  isolated  from  all 
other  parts,  the  assumption  being  that  a  given  fact  is  intelligible 
only  when  seen  as  an  analytic  or  segregated  many,  and  that  in- 
telligibility depends  upon  its  object  being  as  small  and  as  empty, 
i.e.,  as  void  of  quality,  as  possible.  Thus  the  method  of  differ- 
ence continues  the  process  of  separation  to  the  point  where  ele- 
ments can  be  distinguished  only  by  being  given  different  num- 
bers, or  by  being  given  separate  places  in  the  numerical  series. 
They  are  then  recognized  as  being  not  different  at  all,  that  is, 
they  are  interchangeable,  one  counts  for  as  much  as  the  other, 
which  means  that  it  is  not  the  elements  that  differ  but  only  their 
designations,  the  abstract  symbols  by  which  elements  are  repre- 
sented. The  elements  as  real  have  disappeared,  and  the  matters 
of  real  fact  to  explain  which  was  the  problem  with  which  the 
process  began,  have  been  left  entirely  out  of  the  account.  Thus 
the  attempt  to  find  individuality  by  reduction  of  fact  to  sim- 
plicity ends  in  abstraction,  the  attempt  to  give  positive  character 
to  the  idea  of  nothing. 

Empirical  philosophy  undertakes  on  the  same  method  to  lay 
down  the  logical  structure  of  theory  upon  which  practical  in- 
terests may  rest.  It  starts  out  with  the  idea  that  human  beings 
and  their  interests,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  directions  in 
which  the  latter  tend  to  be  expressed,  are  all  alike,  indistinguish- 
able, except  as  to  their  numerical  aspects,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
leaves  what  is  real  in  the  facts  behind.  It  is  a  rather  severe  ven- 
geance, setting  out  with  the  idea  of  individuals  as  distinct  and  nu- 
merable, that  it  should  end  with  the  result  that  they  are  indis- 
tinguishable—" each  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for  more  than  one." 
But  it  shows  beyond  question  that  the  individual,  as  used  in 
the  language  of  dogmatic  individualism,  and  as  depending  upon 
scientific  method,  is  a  meaningless  abstraction;  and  that  the 
method  of  difference,  when  interpreted  as  a  stripping  off  of  posi- 
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tive  qualities,  destroys  not  only  the  qualitative  nature  of  the  real, 
but  negates  all  relations  among  reals  upon  which  qualities  de- 
pend, thus  destroying  the  real  as  a  positive  conception  and  leaving 
onlv  a  bleak  negation — the  not-this,  not-this  .  .  .  which  is  a  ease  of 
negative  premises  or  of  the  fatuous  infinite  judgment.  Two 
illustrations  from  widely  different  periods  may  take  the  place  of 
further  discussion.  When  early  Christianity,  under  the  ncces- 
of  defending  itself  against  Hellenis  cs,  adopted 

as  its  function  the  saving  of  souls  instead  of  that  of  establishing 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  resulting  conception  of  the  individual  was 
one  whose  essential  character  was  that  of  distinctness,  and  the 
question  of  'personal  identity'  later  became  serious.  On  the  one 
hand  was  the  human  individual,!  1  from  the  fold,  fallen 

away  from  God,  meek,  lowly,  as  nothing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
a  mere  abstract  nothing  requiring  the  grace  and  the  infinite  power 
of  God  to  give  him  a  real   statu-,     (hi  the  other  hand  was  the 
corresponding  abstraction,  big,  hlank.  far  separated  from  human 
contact,  unapproachahle.  unspeakahle.  the  abstract  absolute  noth- 
ing of  'negative  theology.'     As  a  consequence  of  this  -ort  of  in- 
dividualism the  main  problems  of  life  were  misapprehended,  and 
instead  of  a  -criou-  doctrine  of  human  relation-,  there  grew  up 
the  fanciful  vain  imagining-  of  mediaeval  theology.     Distinctness 
of  individuals  led  to  individualities  conceived  of  a-  -o  far  apart 
that  a  hierarchy  of  my-tical  beings  was  nece-sary  to  mediate  be- 
tween   them:    the   hlank-    between    individual-    were    filled    with 
other  individuals,  the  infinite  proce-s ;  the   result  being  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vast   mediatory  machinery   of   the  church  and 
the  dogma  that  salvation  is  possible  only  through  the  offices  of  the 
church.     It  had  therefore  the  characteristic  result  that,  starting 
from    subjective    individualism    or   particular;-m.    it    ended    with 
abstract  universalism.     Another  instance  of  a  similar  process  of 
abstraction    i-   the   individualistic   philosophy    of    Spencer.     The 
individual  considered  as  distinct  become-  a  mere  center  of  forces, 
its  relation?  to  other  center-  being  centrifugal  and  negative  and 
exc!u-ive.  the  very  type  of   pure  mechanical    force.      So  the  real 
individual  can  in  the  end  be  only  what  is  left,  a  '  rc-:due  ' ;  one  may 
say  that  it  is  the  real  which  the  Spencerian  method  never  sue- 
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ceeded  in  making  contact  with.  Its  relations  arc  therefore  nega- 
tive and  dispersive,  one  term  being  'against'  others.  The  state, 
as  with  other  corporate  reals,  denied  the  characters  of  individu- 
ality, becomes  the  representative  of  superior  force  on  t  ho  occa- 
sion of  a  deadlock  of  individual  forces,  showing  its  highest  form 
and  function  when  there  is  least  of  it.  and  when  it  does  nothing. 
And  the  result  is  the  pathetic  notion  that  the  individual  attains 
his  highest  end  and  contributes  mosl  to  the  social  '  order '  when  he 
pursues  his  own  ends  regardless  of  the  interests  and  purposes  of 
other-. 

Thus  this  naive  and  practical  conception  of   individuality  de- 
scribed  above  is  rarely  to  be  found  with  any  adequate  definition. 
Some  attempts  at  definition  are  discoverable  in  the  history  of  law 
and  politic-,  and  in  the  discussions  of  personal  identity  in  the- 
ology.    It    is    the    more    or    less    half -conscious    principle    that 
governed   the   development   of   modern   democratic   states   and   of 
modern    social    and    industrial    organization.     It    represents   the 
e  motive  as  that   which  becomes  more  or  less  explicit  in  the 
method   of    science,   and   a-   a   political   and   social   and   industrial 
shibboleth    took    some    degree    of    form    in    the    party    tries    of 
'  freedom.'  'equality,'  '  d<  mocracy,'  etc.     It  began  to  he  recognized 
as  a  problem  in  the  discussion  of  these  practical  relations  and  re- 
sulted, in  its  political  aspects,  in  a  modified  form  of  the  very  old 
doctrine  of  natural  rights.     It   found  sympathetic  recognition  in 
the  tendency  toward  democracy  in  religion  which  had  been  more 
or  less  unconsciously  operative   since   Bruno,  a  reaffirmation  of 
what   was  perhaps  more  clearly  articulate  in  the   formulation  of 
Christian  doctrine  during  the  early  centuries,  hut  which  had  been 
overshadowed    during   the   middle   ages   by   the   etatisme  of   the 
Church.     Through  the  discussion  which  attempted  to  lay  down  a 
philosophy   for  the  political  and   social   motive-  dominant  in  the 
eighteenth    century,    the   prevailing   interest    in    man    led   to  the 
analyses  of  human  nature  contained  in  the  psychological  treatises 
of  the  period.     These  were  the   work  of  the  'psychologists'  in 
political  theory,  the  authors  of  the  'natural   theolog)  '  with  their 
genius  for  'facts',  and  the  'empirical'  moralists.     The  question 
then  became  one  of  the  content  of  individuality. 
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2.  Thus  Locke.  Hume,  P^ley,  Adam  Smith,  and  their  succes- 
sors in   British   and    French   thought,  undertook   to  lay   hare  the 
whole  furniture  and  equipment  of  the  human  individuality,  rais- 
ing deliberately  tin-  question  of  the  nature  of  the  structure  of  the 
'self.'  those  with  religious  and  moral  interests  entering  somewhat 
irreverently  into  the  very  depths  of  the  '  soul.'     Their  object  was 
to  spread  out  to  the  view  of  the  scientific  intelligence  all  the  de- 
tails of   the  content   that   could  be   found   and   isolated  and  de- 
scribed,  to  state  the  whole  case  as  one  of  '  matters  of  fact.'     The 
result  was  the  famous  catalogues  and  classifications  of  the  ma- 
chinery  of    the   inner   life,   the   idea   hem-   that   a   complete   ac- 
count would  be  given  if  and  when  every  detail  of  experience  was 
set  olT  from  and  over  against   every'  other,  with  the  aggregate 
taken  as  a  whole.     So   Hume  when  looking  into  his  own   self, 
could  find  only  particular  states  following  each  other  serially  and 
longitudinally  or  disposed  spatially,  and.  disregarding  the  '  habits,' 
•dispositions,'  and  'tendencies  to  exp<    t ',   I  iund  no  self   other 
than  the  states  taken  singly  or  in  aggregate.     Some  issues  of  the 
matter-of-fact  procedure  were  'atheism'  in  religion,  or  a  rather 

positive  and  blal  ml  [  individ  held  by 

the  conventional  church  of  the  time;  the  abandonment 

of  faith  in  metaphysics;  and,  in  the  moral  and  il  and  1. 

theory  of  Bentham,  1.  S.  Mill  and  Austin,  a  relapse  inl 
mon  sense  attitude  for  which  the  individual  is  the  plain  man  of 
affairs    the   physical   and  psychological   man.     Once   more,   and 
consistently  with  the  unci,  fie  attitude,  the  individual 

is  simply  a 'matter  of  fact,' the  fact  in  this  eing  simply  the 

common-sense  living  ;  ving  human  b< 

The  individual  is  thus  defined  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
he  is  of  what  of  fact  there  is  in  him  that  can  be  set  apart  and  dis- 
posed to  critical  review.  Individuality  is  thus  taken  for  granted; 
a  presupposition  more  or  less  unconsciously  taken  over  from  the 
uncritical  practical  attitude.  The  purpose  to  define  the  individual 
from  the  point  of  vie*  of  content  becomes,  when  examined  as  to 
its  logical  implications,  largely  a  matter  of  exhausting  the  extent 
of  the  conception.  That  is.  the  definition  is  extensional,  its  ref- 
erence is  to  the  number  and  diversity  of  facts  to  which  the  term 
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tppl  1  -  It  thus  applies  only  to  the  external  qualities  of  the 
individual,  in  spite  of  the  psychological  terms  in  which  the  de- 
scriptions are  exp  The  mental  facts  recounted  imply  no 
more  of  unit)  in  the  individual  life  than  did  the  outward  facts 
of  1  .t  nl  w  hich  were  the 
concern  oi  •  itical  theory.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
theory  of  human  nature  was  then  external  and  quai  .  which 
i-;  to  sa)  n<  and  th  spite  of  the  tiresome  analy- 
ses "  which  make  1  .  of 
the  ethi 

Tin-  jical    criticism   that 

qua-  ral  hav<  e.      The  scientific 

:  in  an  philosophy 

imposes  a  >nfidence  in  tl  oi  agreement. 

In  I  '.  fice  of 

1 '  be- 
lt  thus   \  ther  all 
'.-.  and  for  this  1  reach 
rea:                                                                                                  .  and  limits 

h    quantities,   i.e.,   negatively. 

classi- 

of  difference,  which,  by  the  way, 

re  the  abstract 

qual  \  which  ca-  I  a^  spread  out 

in    -  red   -they    could    not    be 

F01   the  ctl. 
repi  lividual   is  primarily 

j.  the  addition  ites 

appiness  a-  end.  the 

:    :i:-  end  by 
•id  by  ma's  :    he  con- 

v  ■  theory 

!  with  the  incr.  |   the 

numbei  luals.     From  the  point  of  view  of  the  prevailing 

lej^al  tl  |ual  '  before  the  law. 

There  ;-  no  purpose  lure  to  deny  the  tremendous  practical  con- 
[uences  elopment  of  the  instruments  to  human  wel- 
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fare  which  came  from  this  individualistic  movement.  These 
conceptions  have  possibly  done  more  immediately,  at  least,  to- 
ward making  life  interesting  and  significant  than  whole  ago 
of  philosophy  that  rests  upon  unimpeachable  principles.  What 
is  denied  is  that  they  re-ted  upon  principles  that  were  in  any 
i sense  clearly  or  adequate!)  defined.  And  what  does  not  rest  upon 
adequate  principles  is  finally  wrong.  The  argument  is  intended 
to  show  that  the  underlying  ideas  of  the  period  were  altogether 
confused,  that  the  period,  while  confessedly  resting  its  destiny  on 
the  reality  of  the  individual,  had  no  clear  or  worthy  conception 
as  to  what  individualit)  implies.  The  individualism  developed 
in  this  period,  and  still  appealed  to  as  the  justification  for  the  types 
of  legal  and  political  theory  and  institutions  presupposed  in  con- 
temporary politics,  has  no  ground  in  the  facts  and  is  logically 
inconsistent  at  many  points.  Persistence  of  this  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  of  individuality  is  responsible  for  the  political 
and  industrial  confusion  now  so  much  lamented  and  -o  little 
understood,  and  I  suggest  that  deliverance  from  the  confusion 
will  come,  if  at  all.  through  a  conception  of  individuality  more 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  life  and  more  consistent  with  the 
formal  demands  of  thought.  An  outline  of  the  new  individualism 
is  already  to  hand  in  contemporary  theories  of  logic. 

3.  Individuality  is  also  defined  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
meaning,  and  meaning  is  not  essentially  a  matter  of  content.  We 
have  seen  that  'individualism"  defines  individuality  by  'differen- 
tia' or  ext  lly  or  dispersively,  and  thus  confuses  it  with 
the  particular  1:  is  therefore  a  quantitative  conception  and  its 
correlative  categories  are  matter  and  force.  The  individual  is, 
finally,  the  organism,  and  the  '  social  organism  '  is  a  mechanical 
arrangement  of  parts  whose  contact  with  each  other  is  by  impact 
and  whose  '^interests'  are  material.  Their  relations  in  political 
life  are  governed  by  'checks  and  balances'  and  in  moral  life  by 
the  sense  of  obligation  conceived  negatively  in  terms  of  restraints 
and  'sanctions.'  It-  "ideal  system  of  Law  ought  to  aim  at 
Freedom,  or  perfect  mutual  non-interference  of  all  the  members 
of  the  community,  as  an  absolute  end."  '  What  mutual  non-inter- 
1  Sidgwick,   Methods  of  Ethics,   ;th   ed  ,  p.    444 
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ference  can  mean  in  a  system  governed  by  mechanical  law  I  find 
extremely  difficult  to  conceive,  and  I  feel  obliged  to  decline  to 
believe  that  such  an  idea  ever  did  or  can  control  the  purposes  of 
human  life.  The  definition  by  intension  is  an  attempt  to  give 
form  and  substance  to  the  .lenient  of  universality  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  so  to  render  its  particularity  or  factual  aspects  real. 
Plato  accomplished  this  result,  in  his  educational  rather  than  in 
his  political  then,-,  and  his  work  has  not  been  altogether  lost. 
Plato's  thought  has  influenced  us  through  the  popular  idealism 
of  religion,  unconscious  and  inarticulate  as  his  influence  has  been, 
and  has  had  mure  real  formative  power  than  the  bombastic  in- 
dividualism we  have  avowed,  and  it  is  perhaps  responsible  for 
such  degree-  of  'order*  as  have  been  achieved.  Hut  the  real 
meaning  of  individuality  has  come  to  clearest  expression  in  what 
has  taken  the  name  of  modern  logic.  It  seems  to  me.  however, 
that  the  negative  and  separati  I  tendency  inherent  in  'individu- 
alism' is  not  as  yet  completely  overcome.  We  have  seen  that 
the  attempt  at  extensional  definition  failed  because  of  its  artifi- 
cial reduction  of  it-  problem  to  tern;-,  of  quantity  and  space  and 
discontinuity.  It  will  appear  that  definition  by  intension  will 
have  its  troubles  with  time  and  continuity  and  identity,  and  these 
difficulties  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  sort  as  those  involved  in 
extension.  It  has  remained  for  Bradley  and  Bosanquet  to  indi- 
cate the  method  by  which  these  difficulties  may  he  overcome,  and 
they  have  attained  this  end.  it  seen-  to  me.  by  going  behind  the 
conceptions  of  space  and  time  and  externality  to  a  type  of  cate- 
gory more  intimate  with  the  life  of  experience 

Space  and  time  are  of  cnur-c  not  unreal.  For  scientific  pur- 
poses whether  practical  or  formal,  they  are  necessary.  That  is, 
when  the  object  of  purpose  is  tin-  existent,  they  are  indispensable 
and.  in  their  way.  real.  And  they  are  existents  on  much  the  same 
grade  as  other  objects  of  scientific  interest.  They  are  substances 
in  that  they  stand  under  the  structure  of  ideas  when  the  latter 
are  constitutive  of  '  fact  '.  and  are  themselves  as  such  and  in  so 
far  of  the  same  tis,ue  with  the  given  And  they  are  individual, 
undivided,  indiscerptible,  as  are  objects  in  any  other  form  or  in 
any  other  case.      Hut  they  are  al>o  particular  in  that  they  cannot 
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lead  beyond  themselves  in  any  other  way  than  by  repetition  of 
themselves,  thus  giving  '  the  infinite  in  time  and  space  '  as  the  ulti- 
mate of  the  analytic  motive.      They  therefore  negate  each  other, 
set   themselves   over   against    each   other,   become   the   manifold 
which,  so  long  as  thought  takes  them  as  its  presupposition,  cannot 
reach  the  universal  and  can  never  therefore  define  the  real.     The 
ultimate  real,  that  is,  the  real  as  constituted  by  its  principle,  can- 
not be  expressed  in  terms  of  time  or  spac<  .  or  of  both  at  once. 
Questions  of  ultimate  origjn  in  time  are  then  unintelligible,  for 
the  reason  that  time  alone  and  of  itself  is  never  the  whole  reason 
for  a  thing;  for  the  same  reason  the  locus  in  -pace  of  an  object 
is  not  determinable  because  space  alone  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
conditions   of   an   object's   reality.      And   partial   determination   is 
what  is  meant  by  abstraction  ;  which  ought  to  clear  up  some  of 
the    difficulties    of    'relativity.'     As    to   objects    being   'given'    in 
space  and  time,  it  seems  necessary  to  say  that  there  are  other  di- 
mensions  of    reality   which   must   be   considered  before   we   reach 
the  universality  that  makes  an  object  real.     Of  course  objects  are 
thus  given,  but  not  as  real,  only  as  abstractions  in  thought  which 
serve  as   the  basis  of   practical    motive-.      Individuality,   then,   is 
the  veritable  beneath  the  spatial  and  temporal  characters  of  things, 
and  the  attempt   at   its  definition   in   those  terms  states  only   its 
formal   characters,   which,  in   the  absence  of   what   it   means,  are 
abstractions.     The  weakness  of  experimental  logic  and  the  logic 
of  action  is  just  the  false  assumption   that   time,  procc-s,  'ten- 
dency,' are  matters  of  intension,  that  they  carry  meanings,  while 
thev   represent   merely  the  instruments  of  approach  to  meanings. 
But    there    is   a   difficulty    here   also    for    the    theory   of    tran- 
scendence,  which,  it   is  to  be    feared,   is   to   some  extent   a   veiled 
statement  by  way  of  interpretation  of  what  is  really  quantitative 
difference:  the  this  becoming  its  other  involves  all  the  fallacies  of 
time  and  process.     The  'other'  is  what   is  not  this,  or  is  beyond 
this,  or  outside  this,  or  what  the  tin-  becomes;  such  language  at 
least  leaves  the  doctrine  open  to  misinterpretation.     It   seems  to 
stand  on  the  analog}'  of  undertaking  to  build  up  through  spatial 
and  temporal  relations  a  whole  out  of  parts  or  atoms,  or  elements 
or  what  not,  so  long  as  parts  are   regarded  as  other  than  each 
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other.     It  is  an  attempt  to  think  real  objects  on  the  analogy  of 
their  manufacture  in  the  arts,  an  attempt  which,  with  the  correla- 

■  effort  to  construct  objects  out  of  growth  processes  or  tem- 
poral relations,  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  logical  troubles 
of  Aristotle. 

It  i-  the  avoidance  of  tin-  constructionist  <>r  productivist  fal- 
lacy which  gives  such  gr<  ificance  to  the  work  of  Bradley 
ami  Bosanquet.  The  positive  method  employed  is  what  might 
best  be  called  that  of  c  creation,  an  idea  which  ha-  noth- 
ing in  common  with  making  or  with  action  in  the  exploited  sense 
in  which  the  latter  term  is  now  -o  widely  used.      A-  a  method  it 

ignizes  the  fact  that  when  intension  or  meaning  is  taken  as  a 
collocation  nterpenetration  of  qualities  we  are  still 

on  the  ground  of  extension,  and  will  have  difficulties  with  time  and 
proce-s.  space  and  quantum  Even  mechanism  deals  with  quali- 
ties,  quality  is  the  essential  medium  through  which  the  relations 
of  material-,  a-  uses  and  functions  are  either  made  intelligible  or 
are  taken  advantage  of  practically.  And  it  makes  little  difference 
how  far  qualities  are  rarified  by  abstraction  so  long  as  they  main- 
tain their  consort  with  the  spatial  and  temporal  or  perceptual 
aspects  of  things.  Things  are  not  universalized,  i.e.  realized, 
through  their  actual  or  virtual  qualities  alone  :  it  is  not  a  question 
of  the  qualities  of  things  hut  of  the  principle  in  things.  Inten- 
n  is  not  therefore  specifically  a  matter  of  qualities,  hut  of  inten- 
or  principle.  With  the  question  as  to  whether  principle  may 
be  known  independently  of  the  experience  of  the  qualities  of 
objects,  I  am  not  here  concerned;  the  question  is  one  of  the  cri- 
terion of  the  real,  not  of  its  genesis;  a  question  of  fact,  not  one 
of  how  the  facts  came  to  he. 

What.   then,   is   the  principle   of    Individuality?     The  criticism 
given  above  indicates  that  we  cannot  lapse  into  the  negative  at- 
titude for  which  the  principle  of  individuality  is  "just  that  con- 
elf  and  on  its  own  account."  '     Rather  "  In- 

dualit)   i-  what  its  world,  in  tl  own  world,  is."2 

I  should  1;!  gin  with  what  to  my  mind  i-  least  satisfactory 

1  Hegel  '      .  ..  trans.    London,   1910,  Vol.   T.  p    289. 

2  Ibid.,  p    ^95. 
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in  the  doctrines  of  Bradley  and  Bosanquet.  Taking  their  charac- 
teristic and  oft-repeated  terms  we  find  individuality  defined  as 
'  self-subsi stent,'  'all-inclusive,'  '  self-dependent,'  '  immediate,' 
'perfection,'  '  completenes  .itv.'  'harmony,'  'wholeness'  and 

by  a  great  number  of  other  terms  both  descriptive  and  appreciative. 
It  is  true  that  no  doctrine  can  he  fairly  criticized  hy  reference  to 
isolated  term.-,  and  it  is  recognized  that  in  hoth  authors  perhaps  all 
of  these  terms  are  qualified  in  various  ways.  I  think,  however, 
that  without  extended  ([notation  it  i3  possible  to  discover  two 
widely  different  attitude.-  represented  in  the  list  of  terms.  These 
two  attitudes  are  more  or  le-s  discordant  and  indicate  a  worse 
and  a  better  side  in  the  general  doctrine.  In  the  one  case,  a  num- 
ber of  expressions  place  the  essence  of  individuality  in  the  ex- 
clusive or  discriminatory  characters  of  things.  "  Its  inmost  be- 
ing is,  and  must  he.  infected  by  the  external."1  And  again, 
''That  which  is  individual  or  absolute  claims  to  be  self-sufficing: 
that  is  to  say.  to  be  an  Identity  which  determines  and  is  de- 
termined by  its  own  differences,  but  lependent  on  anything 
outside  itself."2  Similar  statements  can  he  found  throughout  the 
writings  of  both  authors.  It  seems  that  the  characters  that 
determine  individuality  from  this  point  of  view  are  such  as  ex- 
clude something,  or  sel  it  off  from  or  distinguish  it  from  some- 
thing, which  in  the  practical  relations  of  human  beings,  becomes 
the  assumption  that  men  are  necessarily  opposed  to  each  other, 
that  their  interests  are  necessarily  exclusive  and  competitive. 
This  form  of  argument  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  the  analogy 
of  the  space  relation  in  one  of  its  aspects,  and  in  the  other,  when 
it  places  emphasis  on  consciousness  and  experience,  to  imply  the 
solipsistic  uniqueness  of  mysticism.  Thus  completeness,  perfec- 
tion, self -dependence,  all-inclusiveness,  self -subsistence,  however 
internal  or  subjective  may  be  their  content  as  consciousness  or 
experience,  still  that  content  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  extent,  of 
denotation,  and  they  all  hnd  their  ultimate  in  some  form  of  ab- 
straction, with  the  exception,  noted  above,  with  reference  to  har- 
mony in   its  aesthetic   sense.     The   whole   vast   structure  of   Ab- 

i  Bradlty.  Appearance  ■'■>■!  Reality    2d  ed.    p.  J46. 
-  Bosanquet,  Logic,  2d  ed.,  Vol.  I,  pp.   1 35-136. 
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sol ut ism  then  to  be,   so   far,   exclusive  and   negative   in 

character,  to  fall  apart  by  its  own  dividedness,  and  to  take  the 
form  of  one  vast  '  infinite'  judgment,  the  infinite  not-this,  nol  this, 
.  .  .  Nothing  the  Absolute  as  the  hypostasis  of  the  principle  of 
negation.     I1  the  differentia  of 

individual'*;,    as  the  real;  it   is  rather  the  practical    formula  by 

into  functional  wholes,  which 

arc   also  individual,  and   implies   that    individuality   has   already 

been  d<  It  is  not  1        tion   that  1-  real,  but  the 

Uive,  the  in  igh  the  instance  may  be  negative, 

its  •  he  prim  its  apprehension  and 

the  law  itivity  i 

.  iduality.     Then  jusl  as  '  ob- 
.  as  being  inadequate 
•     :'  termined  by  their  dis- 
tinctness, which  seei  f  inclusive!  om- 

1,  thou  is  hazard'  >u 

that    Pi  .  when  ma- 

chinery of  a  1  ■  .  which,  it  is  agreed,  is  essential  to 

the  formal  basis  of  individuality,  as  carried  over  and  applied  to 
tlie   intensional  aspects  of   the  real,  may   have  merely  taken   for 

lualism  '    with    all  th    and 

weakne 

Bui  a  very  dil  /en  of  1  Yofessor  Ro- 

of the  individual  as  an  a<  of  the 

real  in  term-  of  harm.  proportion  •  il  stability.      Tin- 

real  as  principl  the  finish*   |  tnd 

cut  may  trj  e  har- 

moi  any  qu<  to  what  it 

is  or  is  not,  nor  mything  el  e  1-  or  i-  not. 

1  it  is  tl  wish  it   were  more  ade- 

quately   and    less  ■■    with    the    concrete 

in-:  Irawn  from  the  field  of  arl  and  the  aesthetic  experience 

gen<  •  contact    with    Plato  and  gives  the  doc- 

trine it-   final  which   1-   in   part   obscured  by   his 

formal  logic.      li:  if  individuality  approaches  too  near  the 

individualism  thai  has  made  mockery  of  the  prevailing  political 
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and  social  and  legal  theory.     But  his  religious  and  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples point  to  a  new  day  in  the  practical  relations  of  men. 

In  the  first   place  an  aesthetic  whole  is  not  complete  in  the  sense 
that  it  i-  finished,  or  determined  internally  or  externally  by  metes 
and  bounds  as  distinctness  and   inclusiveness   imply.     It  is  not 
necessarily  dynamic  or  'growing'  in  the  sense  of  a  balance  of 
contending  motives.      It  is  essential  to  its  nature  that  contention  is 
not   there,   no   balanced   ten-ion    of    centrifugal    and   centripetal 
force-  such  as  characterized  the  hard  logic  of   the  Stoics.      It  is 
possihle  that   it  cannot   he  said  in  positive  content  terms  what  is 
there:  perhaps  it  can  only  he  designated.      'Our  individuals,  so 
far  a-  imperfect,  do  .Upend  on  designation  for  the  recognition  of 
their  uniqueness.      \nd  this  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  they  are  not 
and  cannot  he  genuine  individuals."1      In  any  case  the  difficulty 
of  avoiding  the  existential  implication-  of  content  seems  to  give 
a  sort  of  Ho!  choice  between  a  negative  definition  with  us 

infinite  form  and  the  more  or  less  mystical  attitude  implied  in  the 
assumption  that  it  can  only  he  designated,  with  its  corollary  that 
meaning  cannot  he  expressed,  tn  tin-  case  logic  will  have  to 
come  to  terms  with  rhetoric,  a  c«  nee  that  is  preferable  to  a 

logic   formalized  by  i  ese  difficulties   seem  to  me  to 

result  from  the  analytic  assumption  that  in  dealing  with  the  real 
we  must  break  it  up  into  subjects  and  pred  terms  and  rela- 

tions, ultimately  into  sses.'     Then  'unity'  is 

course  the  onh   recourse,  either  with  it-  e  wooden  p 

ess  (il  ,  in  extensional  01   negative  form-  or 

in  saying  them  together  with  rhetoric.  But  the  doctrine  of  aes- 
thetic unity,  which  i-  outside  the  necessities  of  formal  logic,  does 
not  involve  any  such  mechanical  process  of  building  up.  and 
avoids  the  constructionist  fallacy.  Between  the  terms-relations 
muddle  and  the  mystery  of  tin   '  non-n 

tional'  there  is  a  third  possibility.  The  distinction  between  the 
internal  and  the  external  is  another  case  of  the  extensional  or 
content  fallacy. 

A-  analysis  of  tei  n  iven  in  Ap- 

i  Bosa  '.   ■  ',     \    1    1 1    r     - 

2  Bradley,  Truth  and  Reality,  p    176. 
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pearan  may  be  taken  as  final,  at  least  until  new 

int  are  not   distinguishable  even  on 

the  grotin  I  tic  logic.      When   relations 

are  exti  n  .ire  terms;  when  they  are  internal  they  fuse  with 

qua  qualities  are   regarded  a>   pi  ppurte- 

nai  the   wl  becomes  one  of   content. 

This  brawl  ol  esthetic  experience  avoids      The  con- 

ten  ilities   art-    mutual    and   are   therefore   intents. 

That  i  when  red  as  carrying  meaning, 

be   regarded   as   1  lent,   or  distinguished   from 

r  b)   an.    line  that  can  be  drawn  between  them.     The 
vcr.  ther  contents  a>  mean- 

and  l<  tradiction  that 

mea  •.  the  form  of  process  which,  by 

tradiction  then  in 
meaning  may  I  at  in  their 

and  it 
uld  be  this  situati  n,  or  inter- 

■.   or   overl  if    it    were  possible  to   divest   tl 

u<  ness  arid  ex1  mal  other- 

Hut  this  is  a  weakness  of  lai  A  bind  the 

inti  And  it   1-  experienced  fact 

rent   indi- 

me  intents,  universals,  and  as  without 

e,  which  merely  means  that  they  are 

public  to  all    fi  t    individuality   to 

which   their   qualit)    adapts   them.     The   individual   as   exclusive 

nly,  it   ■  ethodo- 

-  own  as  a  dead 

not  tlu-n  dis- 

the  common. 

Form  in 

jnizes,  hut 

to  the 

liminished 

by  But  ]  lato 

R';:    stf   also    Pr\n- 
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seems  to  have   asked,   What    is   it   that    is   diminished  by  being 
shared?     Having   adopted    the   principle   of    individuality    which 
consistency  compels,  he  consents  to  go  all  the  way,  and  violates 
the  principle  only  in   the   unfortunate  mistake  of   subordinating 
individuals  to  individuals  in  the  case  of  slavery.     Here  again  it 
is  concrete    fact    which   is   more  convincing  than   any  argument 
except  that  which  constitutes  or  finds  principle  for  the  fact.     Just 
how  am  1  distinguished  from  another  person?     By  my  organism? 
Hut  that  is  hardly  I ;  it  is  the  '  clothes-philosophy  '  of  individualism. 
Rv  my  interests  or  purposes?     Hut  which  of  these  do  1  not  share 
with  any  one  who  happens  to  cart?     And  these  are  certainly  not 
diminished  by  being  shared.      By  my  property  as  the  instrument 
to  m)  purposes?     Hut  what  real  end  is  accomplished  by  'private' 
property,  or  how  can  property  in  use  be  private?     There  is  no  use 
that   does   not    become  'public'  by   continence  with  the   uses   of 
other  persons.     These  are  the  matters  that  make  up  the  content 
of  the  practical  sciences,  and  1  suggest  that  their  most  urgent  need 
is   for   the  principle   upon    which    individuals  jire   determined,   in 
other  words,  the  principle  of  individuation.    T  am,  when  'prin- 
cipled.' just  the  synthetic  mutuality  or  publicity  of  objective  pur- 
poses which   I    recognize   in   my    friend-.     When  they   and   their 
interests  are  destroyed  my  life  becomes  mere  extensional  exist- 
ence.    This  self-identification  is  the  type  of  the  aesthetic,  the  re- 
ligion-, and  the  moral  experience.     1  identify  myself,  when  I  am 
principled,  with  some  publicity  as  a  cause.     T  may  exist  without 
intent.   I  may  even  act  and  know  and  still  remain  unrealized  by 
any  principle,  but  1  am  not  then  a  '  man.'     That  is.  without  mu- 
tuality of  interest  I  am  'unprincipled' — the  principle  of  individu- 
ality is  mutuality  or  publicity.     And  it  is  tragic  that  this  fact  is  at 
present  being  most  fully  recognized  outside  the  '  learned  sciences 
of  human  relations 

What  then  is  the  status  of  distinctness  and  privacy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  individual?  The  doctrine  of  individuality  is  com- 
mitted to  the  conception  of  degrees  within  the  real,  to  the  propo- 

(■i/-.,-   of   Individuality   and  I'alue,  p.   58,  where  types  of  indi\idua!ity  include  a 
great   business   orj  the  economic   life  of  a  great  city,   and   the   moral 

life  of  a  society,  when  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  active  participant. 
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sition  that  individuality  is  the  real  in  a  variety  of  related  stages 
and  forms  These  stapes  and  forms  are  all  identified  by  the 
principle  of  mutuality  which  gives  to  each  stage  or  form  its  sig- 
nificance or  intent.  This  principle  might  he  called  the  concrete 
universal  if  universality  can  be  relieved  of  its  extensional  and 
negative  implications.  Individuality  is  principled  by  mutuality. 
This.  I  take  it,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  insistence  on  unity,  which 
pets  50  often  and  SO  grossl)  mistaken  for  harmony.  There  may 
be  unity  of  extent  or  content  which  in  the  abstract  i-  the  formal 
condition   ol  as   an   identity   of   differences,  hut   which  lias 

little  in  common  with  a  harmony  or  mutuality  of  intent  which  is 
the  principle  of  the  real.  Unity  is  likely  to  he  abstract  and  ex- 
ternal and  superimposed,  as  compared  with  even  the  lowest  forms 
of  voluntary  mutuality  of  consent  which  gives  form  to  practical 
organization-  of  persons,  such  as  a  club  or  even  a  gang.  1  lie 
problem  is  to  avoid  absolute  identity  or  abstract  universality,  and 
the  means  o\  avoiding  it  i-,  in  connection  with  individuality,  the 
device  of  distinction  or  privacy.  Distinction,  whether  it  is  called 
difference,  negation,  privacy,  or  whatever,  is  an  ab-traction  like 
extension.  As  hemp  completely  uncolored  by  meaning  it  qualifies 
only  -pace  and  time.  In  any  other  connection  it  is  a  pragmatic 
entity,  its  being  lies  in  its  utility,  and  as  a  convention  it  is  unprin- 
cipled by  the  real.  It  is  useful  for  practical  purposes.  It  has  no 
power  to  constitute  the  real  as  has  mutuality,  but  it  ha-  propor- 
tioning or  distributive  reference  to  the  real.  It  can  tell  us  where, 
within  the  tissue  of  the  real  as  mutual  or  interpersonal,  conven- 
tional marks  of  division  may  he  drawn  off  to  facilitate  the  plac- 
ing or  the  giving  of  relative  value-  to  the  various  degrees  of  in- 
tent. That  is,  the  problem  of  distinctness  is  a  practical  problem, 
one  that  does  not  directly  involve  'nature.'  It  is  one  of  drawing 
ll  boundaries  within  the  actual,  to  put  it  negatively.  Or 
it  is  one  of  displaying  the  positive  lines  of  interrelation,  the  liaison 
which  slurs  together  the  many  and  various  types  of  individuals 
within  the  individual.  If  there  are  degrees  of  reality,  and  if  the 
real  1-  individual,  then  'distinct  individuals'  is  a  contradiction  in 
term-.  Th<  s<  types,  the  physical,  the  organic,  the  personal,  the 
cor]  n  ;;-  many  forms  such  as  the  social,  religious,  political, 
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national,  arc  not  realized  through  difference  or  distinction;  dis- 
tinction is  the  practical  device  which  will  enable  us  to  grasp  the 
principle  of  mutuality  of  intent  upon  which  some  degree  of  order 
may  be  effected  in  the  affairs  of  men  "with  regard  to  the  Ideas." 
Distinctness  is  not  the  logical  differentia  of  individuality,  but  the 
practical  formula  by  which  individuals  find  their  station  and 
t unction  within  the  complex  of  inter-individual  relations  which 
constitutes  an  individuality  of  higher  degree.  Its  function  is 
once  individuality  has  been  positively  realized  through  its  prin- 
ciPIe  '"    mutu  '  differentiate  practically  among  the  many 

ms   which   individuality   may   assume.     It   distinguishes  indi- 
viduals as  rms  within  individuality,  hut  it  d 
ity  from  what  it  is  not.     Individual 

'  other.' 

E.  Juki i  \\. 
Bin  m  I 
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AS  the  total  sum  of  objective  means  to  human  ends,  property  is 
the  material  basis  of  civilization.  It  is  therefore  a  first 
principle  for  all  sciences  which  have  to  do  directly  with  human 
relations,  and  has  a  special  and  peculiar  importance  for  politics, 
ethics,  and  law.  The  ideas  of  property,  and  its  correlative  posses- 
sion, will  therefore  take  their  form  and  significance  from  the  ele- 
mentary philosophical  attitudes  which  dominate  these  sciences. 
And  the  attitude  most  characteristic  of  modern  thought  is  that 
which  is  represented  in  the  various  forms  of  what  is  called  vaguely 
individualism.  Those  sciences  which,  like  sociology  and  econom- 
ics, and  perhaps  also  politics,  assume  a  descriptive  or  defmitory 
purpose  with  respect  to  their  subject-matter,  find  their  goal  in  an 
isolated  and  unique  human  being,  the  biological  and  psychological 
individual.  Ethics  and  law,  which  adopt  a  directive  purpose  with 
respect  to  the  same  subject-matter,  reach  their  end  in  a  separate 
and  unique  entity  which  is  variously  designated  as  personality, 
soul,  or  legal  person.  But  in  any  case  the  real,  it  seems,  is  par- 
ticular, unique,  and  self-sufficing.  And  yet  the  method  employed 
by  these  sciences,  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  defining  the  indi- 
vidual, assumes  the  equal  reality  of  relations,  thus  negating  their 
principles  and  throwing  them  into  contradiction.  Discussions  of 
possession  in  ethical  and  legal  literature  show  this  contradiction  in 
a  peculiarly  subtle  form,  which  it  is  interesting  to  try  to  under- 
stand. 

Representative  legal  treatises  emphasize  the  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity of  the  subject  of  possession.  There  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  phenomena  in  this  field  can  be  reduced  to 
principle,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  shift  the  final  attempt  at 
determination  to  the  region  of  evidence,  "that  general  refuge  of 
things  otherwise  unclassified." x  This  difficulty  is  due  perhaps  to 
the  great  variety  of  meanings  of  the  terms  used.     There  is  posses- 

i  Pollock  and  Wright,  Possession  in  the  Common  Law.     Oxford,  1888,  p.  6. 
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sion  in  fact,  possession  in  law,  possession  of  right,  all  of  these  it 
seems  in  various  degrees  and  at  various  removes.  One  may  have 
the  right  to  possess  without  possessing,  and,  with  respect  to  another 
person,  a  better  right.  The  right  may  be  denied,  affirmed,  ob- 
structed, guaranteed  by  the  law,  taken  over  into  the  custody  of  the 
law,  created  by  the  law,  destroyed  by  the  law,  perhaps  defended 
against  the  law;  and  may  be  taken,  held,  and  transferred  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  And  all  these  events  may  happen  while  we 
assume  that  the  right  is  '  natural '  and  inherent  in  the  individual. 
Moreover,  the  phenomenon  of  possession  involves  a  wide  range  of 
more  remote  facts  which  are  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding. 
Thus  Holland1  analyzes  the  phenomenon  of  right  in  general  into 
(i)  the  person  entitled,  (2)  the  object,  (3)  the  act  or  forbearance, 
and  (4)  the  person  obliged.  This  arrangement  it  would  seem  pos- 
sible to  simplify  into  persons,  things,  and  their  relations;  and,  if 
we  follow  the  legal  terminology,  possession  will  turn  out  to  repre- 
sent the  functional  relations  expressed  in  use  and  enjoyment,  and 
control  and  disposal  as  involved  in  the  various  methods  of  transfer. 
There  are  almost  as  many  difficulties  raised  as  solved  by  such  an 
arrangement.  For  example,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  pains  to 
distinguish  in  every  case  between  the  person  entitled  and  the  per- 
son obliged,  especially  in  such  cases  as  the  destruction  of  one's  own 
property  or  the  still  more  difficult  case  of  suicide.  Again,  a  for- 
bearance is  an  act,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  negative  in  form  does  not 
alter  the  essentially  positive  character  of  persons  and  things  with 
respect  to  which  the  act  takes  place.  And  again,  the  object,  or 
thing,  as  it  stands  isolated  in  such  schemes,  is  as  near  a  pure 
abstraction  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  come  to  a 
little  closer  examination  of  terms. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  possession  the  elements  of  an  ordi- 
nary transaction  that  stand  out  immediately  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
persons,  things,  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  persons  and 
things.  These  relations,  though  differing  in  quality  and  impor- 
tance, are  together  the  content  of  the  idea  of  possession.  Posses- 
sion therefore  extends  in  two  directions,  in  the  one  case  embodying 
itself  in  a  nexus  of  qualities  and  possibilities  of  function  which 

1  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.     New  York  and  London.     9th  ed.,  p.  86. 
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might  be  said  to  represent  intrinsic  value,  that  is,  the  qualities 
which  seem  to  common  sense  to  inhere  in  the  nature  of  objects 
and  which  serve  as  points  of  application  for  action;  and  in  the 
other  thinning  away  into  the  so-called  subjective  qualities  like  im- 
pulse, desire,  etc.  But  the  two  ends  of  the  line  approach  each 
other  in  the  completed  practical  experience,  which  implicates  per- 
son with  person,  person  with  thing,  and  thing  with  thing,  the  syn- 
thesis as  a  whole  giving  us  the  idea  of  a  moral  or  social  order. 

We  begin  with  the  idea  of  person.     We  should  like  to  say  that 
by  person  we  mean  just  what  common  sense  seems  to  indicate  the 
term  to  mean,  or  to  take  our  cue  from  the  common  law,  assuming 
that  the  law  is  the  crystallization  of  the  good  sense  of  the  common 
man.     But  the  ordinary  definition  taken  from  law  will  help  only 
in  so  far  as  intentions  are  regarded  as  intelligent  and  good ;  that  is, 
the  legal  definition  goes  far  beyond  the  simple  isolated  person  of 
common  sense.    This  seems  to  mean  that  the  law  assumes  morality, 
or  to  indicate  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  law  was  built  up  under 
the  assumption  that  the  knowledge  of  simple  moral  matters  is  an 
innate  datum.     In  a  simple  statement  like  Pollock's,  "  Persons  are 
the  subjects  of  rights  and  duties :  and,  as  the  subject  of  a  right,  a 
person  is  the  object  of  the  correlative  duty,  and  conversely," 1  all 
the  points  of  our  present  inquiry  are  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
statement  is  perhaps  further  vitiated  by  certain  historic  obsessions 
about  the  origin  of  rights  that  still  dominate  the  law.     And  yet  the 
statement  implies  that  the  crucial  point  in  law  is  the  idea  of  person 
as  a  sum  of  relations  the  most  important  of  which  are  together 
designated  possession  or  some  other  term  indicating  a  complex  of 
legal  relations.     Moreover,  these  relations  are  external  and  dis- 
persive and  mechanical;  a  right  is  a  right  against  somebody,  or 
against  all  the  world.     Possession  then  means  merely  that  a  person 
possesses  a  thing  when  he  is  able  to  prevent  anybody  else  from 
getting  it,  that  is,  is  exclusive.2     The  person  is  conceived  as  a 
negative  and  restrictive  force ;  and  this  seems  to  negate  not  only 
the  idea  of  obligation  as  expressed  in  positive  performance,  but 
renders  the  person  an  abstract  dispersive  force  which  makes  non- 

i'A  First  Book  of  Jurisprudence.     London,   1896,  p.   107. 
2  Pollock  and  Wright,  Possession  in  the  Common  Law,  p.  20.     But  com- 
pare Holland,  Jurisprudence,  pp.   190-191. 
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sense  of  any  idea  of  ordered  relations  of  persons,  and  so  of  those 
institutions  of  association  like  the  family,  state,  etc.,  which  the  law 
is  supposed  to  sustain. 

Possession  may  be  regarded  as  biologically  grounded  in  the  per- 
son through  the  fact  that  it  guarantees  him  life  and  success  in 
leaving  offspring.1  But  this  would  justify  individual  or  '  private ' 
possession  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  by  no  means  to  the  extent 
that  property  should  free  offspring  from  the  responsibility  of 
effort,  that  is,  it  cannot  be  justified  if  the  end  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  continuity  of  social  institutions.  Possession  is  sometimes  con- 
ceived as  holding  the  metaphysical  person  together  in  the  sense 
that  it  synthesizes  it  and  gives  it  unity  of  purpose  and  stimulates 
effort  and  leads  to  accomplishment.  But  metaphysically  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  assume  any  such  isolated  entity  as  the  person  of 
the  law,  or  to  draw  rigid  distinctions  between  persons  in  such  a 
way  as  to  set  them  over  against  each  other. 

Little  insight  into  the  meaning  of  possession  seems  obtainable 
from  an  analysis  of  the  isolated  person,  if  possession  is  to  have 
any  meaning  as  a  principle  of  human  organization,  and,  while  the 
analysis  is  imperfect,  it  may  indicate  that  there  is  no  '  innate '  or 
1  natural '  right  to  possess,  and  perhaps  also  that  the  right  to  pos- 
sess cannot  be  based  on  any  simple  fact  whether  of  law  or  tradition 
or  nature  or  God,  or  any  simple  psychological  process  of  feeling 
or  intelligence.     The  basis  of  the  right  to  possess  is  something 
larger  still— something  objective  in  a  way  that  will  justify  and 
explain  the  claims  of  law  or  tradition  or  nature,  something  sub- 
jective in  a  way  that  will  give  quality  to  the  right  to  possess  in 
terms  of  feeling  and  intelligence.     The  result  is  that  the  right  to 
possess  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  person,  rather 
the  person  must  or  does  in  part  at  least  get  its  status  and  character 
from  the  right  to  possess.     We  shall  see  that  the  '  natural '  person 
is  an  abstraction ;  and  that  from  any  point  of  view  involving  human 
relationships  the  person  is  in  every  case  a  '  juristic '  person. 

With  respect  to  a  thing  we  remain  on  the  ground  of  the  reflective 
good  sense  of  the  common  man  as  that  is  once  more  implied  in 

iCf.  R.   Petrucci,  Les   Origines  Naturelles  de  la  Propriete.     Bruxelles  et 
Leipzig,    1905- 
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legal  language.     It  will  not  then  be  necessary  to  decide  whether  a 
thing  is  an  ultimate  object  of  cognition  or  an  ultimate  point  of 
issue  of  an  impulse.     A  thing,  let  us  say,  is  what  can  be  used  and 
enjoyed,  or  controlled  and  disposed  of.     I  may  use  a  thing  with 
the  expectation  of  enjoying  its  qualities  or  results  (which  are  still 
qualities)   when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  qualities  of  other 
things ;  things  cannot,  as  instruments  to  our  purposes,  be  isolated, 
perhaps  even  in  thought.     In  this  case  my  purpose  would  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  muscular  reactions  coupled  with  the  expectancy 
of  their  issue  in  feeling.     The  muscular  reactions  would  be  quali- 
tatively indifferent  in  themselves,  and  their  appeal  to  me  would 
come  from  their  being  more  or  less  clearly  regarded  as  means  to  an 
issue  which  I  would  interpret,  if  I  did  it  at  all,  in  terms  of  enjoyed 
feeling.     In  either  case  the  issue,  whether  reaction  or  feeling,  is 
an  object  capable  of  valuation  in  that  it  is  a  part  of  an  intended 
whole.     So  that  any  use  of  any  thing  implies  that  it  is  a  part  of  a 
larger  ordered  whole  or  system.     And  out  of  connection  with  this 
no  thing  means  anything.     And  ultimately  the  connection  will  in- 
volve persons  if  our  point  of  view  with  reference  to  the  situation 
is  ethical  or  legal.     Use  then  gets  its  meaning  from  things  ordered 
in  functional  systems. 

Similarly  with  reference  to  things  as  enjoyments.  I  may  enjoy 
the  use,  that  is,  the  using,  of  a  thing,  or  I  may  enjoy  it  with  a  view 
to  its  future  use.  I  enjoy  the  reading  of  a  book,  or  I  enjoy  the 
book  in  the  expectation  of  reading  it.  But  in  both  cases  the  book 
as  thing  means  use  and  enjoyment,  and  use  and  enjoyment  mean 
certain  relations  which  it  sustains  with  me  through  the  complica- 
tion of  its  qualities  with  the  qualities  of  other  chings,  the  situation 
becoming  an  ethical  matter  when  the  complication  of  qualities  in- 
volves other  persons,  or  when  it  involves  myself  imagined  as 
occupying  another  stage  of  my  own  development,  a  relation  of 
myself  to  myself  at  another  time.  The  question  as  to  how  I  may 
have  got  the  book,  etc.,  is  a  further  complication  of  relations  of  a 
similar  sort.  That  is,  the  economic  relation  is  a  case  of  the  ethical. 
What  appears  clear  here  is  that  the  meaning  of  use  and  enjoyment 
of  things  as  the  terms  are  employed  in  common  language  cannot 
be  deduced  from  the  abstract  nature  of  things  used  nor  of  the 
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persons  who  use  them,  whether  we  state  meaning  in  terms  of 
intelligence  or  feeling.     Rather  this  meaning  is  properly  derived 
from  the  relations  of  persons  to  things,  or  as  we  shall  put  it  later, 
from  the  relations  of  persons  to  persons  as  these  are  mediated 
through  things  in  the  synthesis  of  persons  and  things  that  consti- 
tutes the  human  order.     We  arrive  at  the  same  results  when  we 
consider  things  as  controlled  and  disposed  of.     It  is  at  this  point 
that  legal  theory  seems  most  inadequate ;  it  seems  to  assume  that  a 
thing's  reality  consists  in  its  being  held  by  a  person  who  is  totally 
unrelated  with  the  rest  of  the  universe.     It  is  perhaps  this  assump- 
tion that  makes  the  question  of  '  contract '  so  very  difficult  and 
involved  in  legal  discussions.     It  is  abstractly  conceivable  that  a 
person  may  get  some  use  and  enjoyment  out  of  a  thing  in  the 
absolute  vacuum  to  which  the  individualist  in  ethics  and  the  jurist 
condemns  him,  whether  that  vacuum  is  conceived  as  lying  in  the 
hypothetical  ether  of  intelligence  or  of  feeling.     But  the  case  of 
control  and  disposal  is  not  nearly  so  simple.     Control  implies  that 
I  have  the  power  (the  right  would  imply  the  legal  or  conventional 
re-enforcement  or  limitation  of  the  power)   to  modify  or  effect 
changes  in  the  relations  of  a  thing  to  other  things  or  persons.     The 
status  of  other  things  or  persons  may  be  for  me  either  conscious 
or  unconscious,  still  I  must  take  account  of  them  in  some  way, 
otherwise  I  could  not  modify  their  relations.     Positively  I  am 
determining  the  order  and  reference  of  things  to  each  other  (and 
in  this  case  I  perhaps  look  upon  persons  as  also  things)  and  am 
considering  the  whole  as  the  working  out  of  my  attitude  or  pur- 
pose.    That  is,  control  is  the  expression  of  my  purpose  in  terms 
of  the  order  in  which  my  impulses  and  intentions  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed.    However,  this  is  the  description  of  an  abstract  psycho- 
logical or  physical  process  so  long  as  no  elements  in  the  situation 
are  regarded  as  on  the  same  plane  as  my  own  purpose.     It  will 
become  ethical  or  legal  strictly  only  when  I   realize  that  some 
elements  within  the  situation  may  compel  me  to  defend  myself  as 
against,  or  ask  my  help  in  conjunction  with,  their  attempts  to 
reconstitute  from  their  specific  point  of  view  the  same  situation  of 
which  I  am  a  part.     Control  of  a  thing  involves  therefore  either 
.isolated  manipulation  in  vacuo,  which  is  meaningless,  or  the  mu- 
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tuality  of  the  power  of  control  as  shared,  whether  the  wills  or 
wishes  of  the  persons  concerned  consent  to  it  or  not.     And  the 
ethical  quality  of  the  situation  or  lack  of  it  depends  on  whether  or 
not  there  is  also  mutuality  of  consent  to  control.     There  appears 
to  be  no  thing  which  I  may  control  without  involving  the  same 
power  or  right  in  other  persons.     And  I  am  moral  in  so  far  as  I 
consent  to  intend  an  end  mutually  with  others,  and  in  so  far  as  my 
action  is  adverse  I  am  either  immoral  or  a  moral  reformer.     But 
action  in  moral  reform  is  merely  a  special  case  of  mutual  consent, 
in  that  the  consent  of  the  whole  is  assumed  to  be  obtained  in 
advance  of  a  full  understanding  on  the  part  of  its  intelligence. 
This  point  I  suppose  the  individualists  state  negatively  when  they 
say  that  I  may  control  my  own  property  as  I  will  in  so  far  as  I  do 
not  interfere  with  the  same  right  in  others.     But  this  proposition 
begs  the  whole  question;  the  question  is,  what,  after  all,  is  my 
own  ?     The  restriction  placed  on  my  action  by  the  theory  when  it 
says  I  may  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  except  in  so  far  as  I  do 
not  interfere  with  the  same  right  in  others  is  equivalent  to  a  nega- 
tion of  the  right  as  a  peculiar  appurtenance  of  the  person,  if  it  is 
true  that  possession  of  things  sooner  or  later  involves  in  every 
case  my  relations  with  other  persons.     The  conception  of  persons 
and  thing  as  separate,  isolated,  and  external  to  each  other  makes 
any  idea  of  ordered  relation  in  human  affairs  impossible.     The 
right  to  control  of  things  then  inheres  in  the  order  of  persons  who 
consent  mutually,  or  is  '  natural '  to  that  order. 

The  right  of  disposal  as  the  right  to  maintain  or  relinquish 
possession  is  a  case  of  the  right  to  control.  Whether  I  may  con- 
vey and  warrant  to  John  Doe  '  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever '  any- 
thing of  human  or  personal  use  depends  on  the  consent  of  the 
order  of  persons,  which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  relinquish 
its  interest  absolutely,  for  that  order  is  the  source  and  origin  of 
the  right  to  possess,  in  that  its  existence  depends  on  the  exercise 
of  the  right,  and  its  essence  defines  the  nature  of  the  person  by 
prescribing  his  end.  Consent  to  individual  possession  of  the  abso- 
lute sort  on  the  part  of  the  social  order  is  self -contradictory  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  negation  of  the  structure  of  the  human  order 
which  alone  can  consent  finally  or  possess.     The  right  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  to  possess  in  terms  of  use  and  enjoyment  or  control  and 
disposal  is  then  delegated  or  permitted ;  and  the  important  question 
is  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  limitations.  Legal  theory  rec- 
ognizes the  power  of  limitation  by  the  '  state '  as  absolute :  in  the 
case  of  possession  by  the  dominium  eminens;  in  the  case  of  per- 
haps all  other  rights  by  the  'police'  power.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  as  to  just  what  principle  is  invoked  by  the  order  of  persons 
operating  as  the  '  state '  in  these,  cases.  I  suggest  that  the  absolute- 
ness of  the  right  of  the  order  of  persons  to  restrict  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  possess  is  warranted  by  the  fact  that  a  degree  of 
order  exists ;  by  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  order  implies  an 
ever  wider  and  more  complex  interrelation  of  persons  and  of  per- 
sons with  things ;  and  by  the  fact  that  the  '  good '  of  the  person 
necessitates  the  '  best '  and  fullest  in  the  order  of  persons. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  any  degree  of  social  order  that 
gets  itself  generally  recognized  implies  in  so  far  that  the  purposes 
of  the  individual  have  been  brought  into  some  degree  of  synthesis 
with  the  purposes  of  other  individuals.     And  this  means  that  the 
relinquishment  of  special  and  exclusive  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  is  a  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  larger  order  as 
his  higher  good  in  proportion  as  his  intelligence  is  developed  sym- 
metrically with  his  interests.     Or,  if  the  larger  order  is  recognized 
only  as  a  solution  of  a  conflict  of  interests,  that  is,  negatively,  as 
implied  in  the  law,  the  order  is  accepted  as  the  arbiter  of  interests, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  order  is  accepted  as  possessing  authority,  is 
looked  upon  as  the  ground  of  interests.     The  existence  of  a  given 
degree  and  quality  of  human  order,  then,  guarantees  to  it  the  un- 
limited right  to  possess,  and  the  power  to  delegate  it  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  significance  of  possession,  whether  held  by  the 
order  or  by  the  individual,  will  depend  on  the  degree  and  quality 
of  organization.     Not  because  of  any  original  'nature'  (except  in 
case  the  order  of  persons  is  regarded  as  nature)  which  may  be 
conceived  as  temporally  or  logically  prior  to  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, but  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  the  order  has  a  neces- 
sary derivation  from  the  exercise  of  rights  by  individuals  as  these 
rights  are  expressed  and  defined  through  the  common  use  of  things. 
In  the  second  place,  the  right  to  control  the  individual's  right  to 
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possess  is  seen  to  inhere  in  the  order  of  persons  in  the  fact  that 
the  order  through  growth  increases  the  complexity  and  improves 
the  quality  of  its  constituent  relations.     And  the  absoluteness  of 
the  right  is  assured  just  because  we  can  place  no  limitations  upon 
the  possibilities  open  to  realization  of  personal  and  interpersonal 
relations  through  growth.     The  individualist  looks  upon  the  human 
order  as  the  expression  of  the  quantitative  characters  of  men,  and 
from  this  viewpoint  the  order  can  be  increased  only  by  multiplica- 
tion of  persons  and  by  increase  in  the  quantity  of  things,  or  by 
mere  extension  of  external  relations  among  persons  and  things. 
But  the  principle  of  the  constitution  of  the  social  order  and  of 
its  growth  is  qualitative  in  nature.     The  association  of  individuals 
develops  in  them  interests  and  purposes  which  they  do  not  have 
when  withheld  from  association,   for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
individual  purposes  or  interests  have  their  end  in  the  individual 
who  holds  them.     It  is  true  of  course  that  these  qualities  rest  upon 
quantitative  counterparts,  and  that  the  latter  can  be  separately 
described  with  some  degree  of  success.     The  psychology  of  crowds 
affords  examples  of  the  quantitative  aspects  of  social  relations  as 
expressed  in  the  mere  intensification  of  certain  characteristic  feel- 
ings.    But  these  facts  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  meaning- 
ful modification  of  character  that  arise  from  intelligent  association. 
The  significance  of  association  then  lies  in  the  qualities  of  relations 
formed,  and  these  qualities  cannot  be  disposed  by  the  negative  and 
restrictive  agencies  of  law  as  these  agencies  at  present  exist.    Such 
qualities  are  positive  and  expansive  and  look  outward  and  forward ; 
they  are  the  moral  qualities  properly  so-called.     When  the  shoe- 
maker sells  me  a  pair  of  shoes  the  relations  of  persons  and  things 
involved  are  fairly  simple.     He  is  interested  in  getting  as  much  for 
his  work  and  as  great  a  profit  on  the  materials  used  as  he  can,  and 
is  limited  only  by  my  ability  or  my  willingness  to  pay  if  I  am  the 
only  customer.     I  want  as  much  wear  and  comfort  as  I  can  get 
and  at  as  little  cost  as  possible.     But  no  exchange  would  ever  take 
place  on  those  grounds  alone.     It  is  at  this  point  that  industrial 
relations  become  difficult  because  of  the  depersonalization  of  hu- 
man  relations  through  the   excessive  multiplication  of   machine 
*  conveniences.'     Unless  the  sale  is  effected  through  some  sort  of 
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fusion  of  personal  interests  the  relations  involved  are  negative  and 
dispersive  or  'competitive.'     But  if  a  fusion  of  interests  can  be 
reached  in  which  both  parties  are  relatively  satisfied,  the  relation 
established  is  one  that  is  positive  and  constructive  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  or  may  be  the  ground  upon  which  further  and  wider  syntheses 
of  interests  may  be  effected.     In  any  case  the  basis  of  the  right  to 
possess  is  discoverable  neither  in  the  shoemaker  nor  myself  as 
isolated  individuals,  but  in  the  synthesis  of  persons  as  that  is  set 
up  through  the  thing  involved — the  shoes.     The  shoemaker  never 
owned  the  shoes,  for  somebody  sold  him  the  leather  and  his  interest 
extended  over  and  fused  with  that  of  the  man  who  wore  the  shoes 
and  expected  good  wear  from  them.     The  'good'  shoemaker  is 
therefore,  in  Plato's  sense,  the  personal  instrument  through  which 
a  fusion  of  interpersonal  relations  is  established.     Moreover,  a 
so-called  third  or  disinterested  party  must  get  his  interest  satisfied 
on  the  ground  that  shoe  sales  in  general  must  be  so  conducted  that 
all  will  be  protected  against  the  hyperdevelopment  of  particular 
interests.     And  it  is  this  third  party  as  the  order  of  persons  whose 
interests  get  expressed  in  the  typical  ethical  judgments.     Such 
judgments  find  their  objectivity  in  their  reference  to  the  synthetic 
order  of  persons  as  that  is  mediated  through  the  qualities  of 
things.     A  moral  judgment  is,  as  a  judgment  of  a  court  on  the 
law  ought  to  be,  a  'corporate'  judgment.     A  moral  judgment  is, 
as  a  legal  judgment  ought  to  be,  an  interpretative  allusion  to  a 
social  order,  either  actual  or  ideal ;  to  the  actual  in  the  more  simply 
descriptive  references  to  accepted  standards,  to  the  ideal  when  the 
reference  is  critically  constitutive  of  new  standards.     The  right  to 
possess  is  then  native  to  the  system  of  purposes  which  represents 
a  synthesis  of  interpersonal  interests.     This  system  is  logically 
prior  to  the  individual  and  is  the  origin  of  the  authority  of  the 
moral  law,  as  well  as  that  of  the  civil  law,  over  the  individual. 
And  it  is  the  significance  of  the  consciousness  of  this  higher  unity 
that  determines  the  moral  and  civil  quality  of  the  individual,  and 
the  degree  to  which  his  action  approaches  consilience  with  this 
unity  measures  the  morality  and  the  '  patriotism '  of  his  action. 

The  social  order  which  has  final  authority  is  that  which  answers 
to  our  as  yet  unrealized  purposes,  and  not  that  represented  in  the 
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history  of  custom,  even  if  it  be  true  that  organization  gets  effected 
through  directions  established  by  custom.     Custom  sets  the  prob- 
lem, points  to  failures  or  successes  in  the  past,  and  suggests  direc- 
tions along  which  intelligence,  superceding  habit,  may  strike  out 
new  lines  for  the  future.     Intelligence  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  detail  of  specific  acts.     The  latter  may  in  the  nature  of 
things  remain  indefinitely  under  the  motivation  of  habit.     Their 
moral  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  or  may  be  elements 
in  the  process  through  which  intelligence  draws  the  plan  of  an 
order  of  acts.     And  this  whole  is  not  a  complex  of  factual  ele- 
ments reproduced  from  memory  merely,  but  it  is  also  an  imagina- 
tive construction  which  draws  its  materials  largely  from  an  aesthetic 
reinterpretation  of  past  conditions.     And  in  so  far  as  the  social 
order  depends  on  possession  it  will  require  that  the  law  which  de- 
termines and  limits  the  right  to  possess  be  formulated  with  respect 
not  to  antiquated  ideas  and  institutions  as  in  the  case  of  the  law 
of  property  as  it  now  stands,  but  with  respect  to  the  ideas  and 
institutions  which  present  needs  dictate  shall  be  constructed  in  the 
future.     The  hazy  history  of  the  past  as  it  operates  in  precedent 
imposes  upon  us  the  sorry  necessity  of  decomposing  the  complex 
problems  of  life  into  elements  simple  enough  to  be  readily  disposed 
according  to  principles  applicable  if  at  all  only  in  a  remote  age,  and 
the  decomposition  leaves  the  problems  mangled  beyond  recognition 
even  by  the  lawyers — hence  legal  fictions.     And  these  fictions,  by 
the  way,  are  more  real  than  the  supposed  entities  at  the  basis  of 
the  law.     A  difficulty  between  a  corporation  and  its  operatives  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  'public'  on  the  other  is  reduced  to  simple 
terms  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  while  the  John  Doe-Richard 
Roe  situation  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be,  if  it  ever  was,  representa- 
tive of  any  real  personal  relation.     Its  terms  are  not  identifiable 
with  any  events  in  the  present  order ;  and  this  backward  reference 
to  a  primitive  state  of  simplicity  perpetuates  antiquated  methods 
of   interpretation   of   social  and   personal   relations.     The  actual 
facts  of  social  relation  are  hidden  behind  the  opacity  of  a  form 
which  is  usable  because  it  obstructs  the  light ;  it  may  mean  anything 
and  therefore  means  nothing.     By  this  method  of  solution  a  per- 
sonal relation  involving  justice  is  made  a  simple  relation  of  indi- 
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vidual  to  individual,  the  standard  applying  to  which  can  be  only  an 
empty  form.     The  relation  is  then  regarded  as  measurable,  the 
individual  is  a  quantitative  unit,  and  the  social  order  a  mechanism. 
But  while  the  content  of  a  relation  between  persons  is  a  matter 
of  the  individuals  involved  and  of  their  peculiar  qualities,  the 
intent  of  the  relation  points  outward  to  something  larger.     As 
content  it  involves  a  simple  situation  which  is  composable  by  a 
matching  of  specific  points,  as  when  in  the  case  of  litigants  it  is 
found  that  one  owes  the  other  a  sum  of  money.     So  far,  a  com- 
plete solution  is  reached  provided  all  the  facts  in  the  case  are  duly 
weighed.     It  is  a  case  of  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  'principles'  does  not  call  for  intelligence,  since  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  perceiving  the  applicability  of  a  rule.     But  the 
intent  of  the  relation   (by  which  the  precedent  was  supposed  to 
have  been  established)  carries  beyond  the  specific  elements  of  fact, 
and  requires  the  consideration  of  circumstances  within  which  the 
facts  themselves  are  determined.     The  larger  social  complex  within 
which  a  particular  act  occurs  is  in  a  sense  a  producer  of  the  act, 
in  that  it  might  have  made  it  otherwise  than  it  is.     The  specific  act 
is  then  referable  for  its  meaning  to  its  locus  in  an  order  of  acts, 
the  act  is  capable  of  being  understood  as  the  expression  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  individual  only  when  referred  for  its  moral 
quality  to  the  social  whole  in  which  it  finds  its  being.     As  the 
expression  of  the  '  individual '  it  is  capable  of  complete  description 
and  its  history  may  be  told  by  reference  to  some  previous  psycho- 
logical state.     It  can  be  estimated  quantitatively  by  a  standard 
fixed  in  previous  time;  it  can  be  'adjudicated'  but  it  cannot  be 
valued.     The  question  of  its  worth  or  worthlessness  is  one  of  its 
place  in  a  synthesis  of  other  acts  and  other  persons  as  these  are 
mediated  through  things  and  as  the  whole  is  conceived  as  a  har- 
monious dynamic  order.     It  is  within  this  order  that  possession 
gets  its  meaning;  possession  is  a  function  of  the  whole.     Posses- 
sion as  use  and  enjoyment  particularizes  things  with  reference  to 
persons,  when  the  matter  is  looked  at  from  the  viewpoint  of  indi- 
vidualistic psychology,  and  it  is  this  viewpoint  that  gives  individ- 
ualistic ethical  systems.     Referred  to  a  stretched  metaphysics  of 
the  individual,  it  results  in  the  natural  right  and  the  superlative 
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dignity  of  the  person  as  emphasized  in  rigoristic  or  rationalistic 
systems.  But  possession  from  the  point  of  view  of  control  and 
disposal  under  the  complicated  conditions  of  the  present,  which 
have  grown  up  long  after  the  typical  ethical  and  legal  points  of 
view  have  been  worked  out,  presents  problems  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  are  soluble  by  no  ethical  or  legal  standards  or  methods  that 
now  exist. 

The  situation  suggests  two  possible  courses.  It  may  be  possible 
for  human  life  to  exist  without  standards ;  and  if  standards  must 
imply  fixity,  the  attempt  would  be  an  attractive  adventure.  Per- 
haps something  like  this  is  attempted  in  equity  procedure.  And 
it  seems  characteristic  of  the  rough-and-ready  way  in  which  we 
pronounce  simple  judgments  in  private  life.  A  case  is  settled  on 
its  '  merits/  or  disposed  of  by  reference  alone  to  the  '  facts,'  and 
without  any  reference  (conscious,  at  least)  either  to  rules  or 
future  exigencies  or  possible  neglected  interests.  As  a  case  in 
equity  it  is  settled  by  the  judge's  notion  of  moral  '  common  sense ' 
which  is  perhaps  only  his  own  dominant  prejudice.  Here  an  act 
is  regarded  as  not  connected  either  with  the  life  history  of  the 
agent  or  the  wider  group  of  acts  of  other  persons,  or  with  defi- 
nitely anything  but  a  supposed  quality  in  the  act  itself.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  procedure  of  the  hedonist  who  would  judge  the 
act  with  respect  to  some  feeling  which  is  a  part  of  the  psychological 
mechanism  of  the  act  itself.  In  any  case  the  act  is  standardized 
with  reference  to  itself,  which  is  to  say  that  no  standard  at  all  is 
used.  This  point  I  suppose  is  meant  by  the  usual  criticism  of 
such  procedure  as  subjective,  since  it  carries  with  it  no  point  of 
community  upon  which  there  may  be  agreement  or  disagreement. 
The  question  is  therefore  not  arguable,  and  where  we  have  no 
ground  for  concerted  action  or  thought,  there  rules  are  out  of  the 
question  and  atomism  is  the  word  with  which  to  describe  human 
affairs.  But  actions  are  properly  judged  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  agreement  in  terms  of  further  action  or  thought  which 
they  provide;  and  by  agreement  I  mean  not  abstract  logical  con- 
sistency alone,  which  I  do  mean,  but  also  the  mutuality  of  consent 
to  act  through  cooperative  effort  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
common  or  reciprocal  good.     The  'objectivity'  of  moral  judg- 
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ments,  then,  indicates  the  necessity  of  standards,  and  the  question 
is  as  to  their  nature. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  to  drift  or  lapse  toward  the  most 
attractive  or  simplest  idea  has  led  to  the  adoption  in  law  and 
politics  of  precedent  as  a  working  standard.  The  same  force  tends 
to  fix  precedent  as  '  natural '  and  necessary.  Hence  we  eulogize 
the  '  eternal  principles  of  justice,'  etc.,  and  forget  that  justice  is 
merely  the  right  ordering  of  given  concrete  relations  which  mani- 
fest a  constant  tendency  to  change.  Whether  the  change  is  to  be 
orderly  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  standards  by  which  direc- 
tion is  given  to  it.  Most  of  the  disorder  so  much  lamented  in 
things  human  is  due  to  the  rigidity  of  laws  which,  because  they 
will  not  bend,  must  break.  There  is  as  a  consequence  lawless 
action  and  lack  of  accomplishment  due  to  uncoordinated  effort. 
If  there  is  to  be  order,  to  say  nothing  of  'progress,'  standards 
must  be  flexible.  Control  by  this  sort  of  '  Lesbian  rule '  is  then 
not  a  rigid  logical  predetermination  of  direction,  but  a  critical  and 
cooperative  composition  of  various  directions  that  represent  dif- 
ferent elements  of  motivation  in  the  order  which  is  being  estab- 
lished. This  standard  might  be  indicated  as  the  principle  of  co- 
operative effort  of  thought  and  action  which  directs  human  en- 
deavor toward  the  mutuality  of  human  good.  While  its  function 
is  to  direct  and  order  the  moving  whole,  in  other  words  to  ob- 
jectify its  purposes,  the  degree  and  quality  of  order  attained  at  any 
moment  will  react  on  the  principle  and  revalue  it  continuously  by 
requiring  progressive  adaptation  to  an  end  which,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  only  partially  understood  or  defined.  The  quality  of 
the  present  human  order  presents  as  a  problem  an  end  which  is 
only  partially  appreciated,  but  which  is  yet  judged  better  than  the 
present.  Or,  put  the  other  way  around,  it  pronounces  adverse 
judgment  on  the  order  that  is,  and  calls  for  detailed  effort  of 
thought  and  action  toward  its  reconstitution.  There  will  be  pro- 
gressive give  and  take  between  the  end  as  community  good  and  the 
principle  which  is  its  instrument.  The  end  is,  let  us  say,  a  shared 
good  in  the  form  of  a  balanced  and  equitable  but  dynamic  social 
order;  the  principle,  a  shared  obligation  to  effort  as  expressed  in 
mutuality  of  interest  and  cooperation  in  action. 
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When  we  look  at  possession  and  property  as  a  social  function, 
as  I  think  we  must  learn  to  do,  it  will  appear  that  what  is  called 
control  misses  the  point  at  which  the  endeavor  of  men  aims.  It 
seems  to  have  the  negative  sense  which  makes  legal  restriction 
meaningless  in  that  it  externalizes  all  the  agencies  through  which 
motives  get  worked  out.  It  assumes  that  possession  is  an  appurte- 
nance of  the  individual  and  that  individual  interests  are  different 
from  and  hostile  to  each  other  and  to  those  of  the  whole,  and  that 
any  order  is  an  unstable  balance  of  opposing  forces.  On  this 
assumption  the  best  government  is  the  one  that  governs  least,  and 
the  only  function  of  government  is  to  stand  apart  and  umpire  the 
game  and  to  interfere  only  when  methods  become  too  raw.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  government  should  not  enter  the  game  in 
a  positive  way,  if  it  is  to  be  the  agency  of  control;  it  must  do  so 
if  we  are  to  take  seriously  the  principle  that  government  represents 
the  will  of  its  people.  We  do  not  will  a  negation  in  other  connec- 
tions. So  the  two  so-called  principles  of  government  contradict 
each  other.  If  possession  is  to  stand  for  positive  furtherance  of 
social  ends,  it  would  seem  that  laws  governing  its  use  and  control 
should  look  rather  to  the  degree  to  which  it  represents  community 
of  purpose,  than  to  the  degree  to  which  it  stands  for  individually 
determined  ends.  It  is  time  to  rethink  the  old  superstition  that 
the  general  good  is  served  best  by  the  '  free  hand.'  So  long  as  we 
look  upon  the  human  order  as  composed  of  '  individuals '  taken  as 
determined  by  separate  and  particular  interests,  the  agencies  of 
control,  by  which  I  mean  those  instruments  through  which  the 
public  or  common  will  gets  expressed  or  public  purposes  get  formu- 
lated, can  only  be  dispersive  and  separatist  in  their  effects.  And 
if  we  are  to  assume  that  these  agencies  and  interests  are  repre- 
sented by  government,  then  government  must  be  defined  in  terms 
of  sovereignty,  dignity,  majesty,  etc.,  all  of  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
mean  simply  force.  The  principle  upon  which  government  acts 
will  be  negative  and  disruptive,  and  as  expressed  in  the  law  will 
externalize  and  harden  into  rigid  mechanical  forces  all  the  agen- 
cies through  which  social  purpose  seeks  to  make  itself  effective. 
Individuality  conceived  as  determined  by  the  psychological  and 
biological  aspects  of  the  human  being— the  '  natural  person  '  of  the 
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law — can  issue  only  in  a  mechanism  and  materialism  with  an  exag- 
gerated greed  for  physical  property.  And  the  attempt  to  conceive 
the  individual  as  a  unity  of  any  other  kind,  in  so  far  as  the  empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  his  distinctness  as  is  done  in  the  legal  and  politi- 
cal doctrines  of  rights,  will  come  to  nothing  else  than  a  coarse 
materialism  in  which  relations  can  have  only  such  significance  as 
is  derivable  from  the  notion  of  conflicting  forces,  and  Hobbes' 
war  of  all  against  all  will  be  the  last  word  of  political  theory. 
Emphatic  assertion  that  individuality  is  a  spiritual  entity  or  a 
qualitative  whole  or  system  comes  to  nothing  the  moment  the 
attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  'private'  rights  of  individuals 
'against'  each  other,  or  against  anything  for  that  matter.  And 
the  attempt  to  make  rights  '  inhere '  in  the  individual  as  ordinarily 
described  is  after  all  a  denial  of  any  real  meaning  in  the  term.  A 
private  right  is,  therefore,  in  connection  with  the  individual  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  term,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  attack  on  the  reality  of  the  individual, 
nor  on  rights,  nor  private  rights,  nor  even  on  the  right  to  private 
property  in  material  things.  But  a  profound  respect  for  all  these 
notions  leads  to  the  question  whether  there  is  any  clear  significance 
that  can  be  defined  or  defended  for  these  terms  as  they  are 
assumed  in  the  practical  relations  of  law  and  politics  as  these  get 
expression  in  legislation  and  judicial  procedure.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  'individual'  of  the  law  and  politics;  consequently 
from  that  point  of  view  no  consistent  account  of  rights  or  of 
human  relations  can  be  given.  The  question  of  real  importance 
is,  then,  one  of  giving  as  clear  and  definite  a  statement  of  the 
meaning  of  individuality  as  is  possible,  one  that  will  be  consistent 
with  the  facts  of  human  relations  as  the  latter  appear  in  their 
whole  meaning.  Then  a  question  of  law  will  not  be  referable  to 
an  act  of  legislation  (as  it  perhaps  rarely  is  in  the  process  of 
judicial  interpretation)  but  to  a  metaphysics  of  individuality  (as 
in  practice  it  generally  has  been,  though  to  a  mistaken  meta- 
physics) which  can  justify  itself  to  thought.  That  is,  the  question 
is  not  one  of  determining  specific  rights,  although  specific  rights 
are,  once  we  have  a  hold  on  a  right  principle,  determinable;  but 
one  of  the  nature  of  individuality.     And  this  is  a  question  of 
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metaphysics.  From  this  point  we  might  begin  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  individual  is  real.  This  means,  I  suppose,  that  some 
sort  of  theory  of  individualism  is  final ;  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  going  back  of  the  notion  of  individuality.  But  this  means  that 
the  real  is  individual.  Then  variety  of  real  content  suggests  the 
idea  of  degree,  and  with  this  idea  applied  to  individuality  we  have 
a  way  out  of  the  contradictions  of  'individualism.'  There  are 
then  individualities  of  varying  degrees  and  the  important  practical 
question,  particularly  for  legal  theory,  is  one  of  defining,  with  such 
conciseness  as  is  possible,  the  various  stages  and  types  of  indi- 
viduality as  they  apear  in  the  relations  of  human  affairs.  This 
process  will  of  course  imply  a  first  agreement  upon  a  principle,  a 
fundamcntum  divisionis;  and  this  again  will  raise  the  old  question 
of  the  '  principle  of  individuation,'  a  reinterpretation  of  which  is, 
I  submit,  the  one  necessity  of  legal,  ethical,  and  political  thought 
at  the  present  time.  I  should  not  undertake  to  say  what  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  final  principle  upon  which  the  various  types  of 
individuality  should  properly  be  distinguished.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary that  the  principle  take  different  forms  for  theoretical  and  for 
practical  purposes;  or  for  the  different  sciences  that  deal  with 
human  relations  directly.  I  merely  suggest  that  property  consid- 
ered as  the  material  ground  of  life  functions  and  as  the  instrument 
of  social  purpose  might  serve  some  of  the  practical  purposes  of 
law  and  politics  and  possibly  of  ethics  for  the  distinguishing  of 
the  various  forms  of  individuality.  It  is  clear  that  the  property 
idea  has  been  one  of  the  larger  elements  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  justice.  And  it  is  probably  at  the 
bottom  of  the  distinction  in  law  between  the  '  natural '  and  the 
1  artificial '  person. 

Proceeding  from  such  an  idea  as  this  the  question  of  possession 
would  become  one  largely  of  determining  the  types  of  'person' 
involved  in  a  given  case.  The  '  natural '  person  would  then  be  the 
point  of  incidence  of  property  considered  as  private,  and  the  limi- 
tations of  the  extent  of  this  form  of  property  could  be  relatively 
easily  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  social  functions  performed 
by  the  individual.  And  the  '  trust '  idea  suggests  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  distinguish  between  possessory  social  functions  as  con- 
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trolled  in  use  for  an  abstract  purpose,  and  the  same  functions  in 
their  point  of  incidence  as  represented  in  ownership.  That  is,  it 
is  possible  for  the  instrument  of  a  social  function  to  be  used  and 
controlled  in  the  interest  of  a  social  purpose  without  being  owned 
at  all ;  which  suggests  that  the  idea  of  ownership  may  have  with 
us  a  tremendously  exaggerated  importance.  The  various  types  of 
corporate  personality  or  '  artificial  person '  could  be  differentiated 
along  the  lines  of  the  various  uses  of  public  property;  and  the 
question  of  '  who  owns '  the  properties  used  and  controlled  in  the 
interest  of  corporate  entities  would  be  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
There  would  thus  be  individualities  represented  by  the  family,  the 
church  unit,  the  various  social  and  political  units,  all  these  char- 
acterized by  the  diversity  of  relation  of  '  natural '  persons  entering 
into  the  whole;  and  individualities  represented  by  corporations, 
estates,  masses  of  property,  even  more  or  less  abstract  groups  of 
'  rights,'  these  characterized  by  various  removes  from  incidence  in 
natural  persons.  The  point  is  that  all  these  entities  are  individu- 
alities ;  the  '  juristic  person '  is  no  less  an  individual,  and  no  more 
a  fiction,  than  the  'natural  person.'  They  can  all  possess  and 
assume  other  legal  relations ;  and  the  extent  to  which  some  of  them 
can  enter  into  questionable  political  relations  is  well  known.  And 
the  distinctions  among  them  might  very  well— I  suggest  it  as  a 
mere  practical  maxim— follow  the  different  classes  of  property. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  determination  of  individuality  by  prop- 
erty is  materialism  and  an  'economic'  theory,  the  reply  is  that 
property  as  the  objective  criterion  of  individuality  is  itself  deter- 
mined as  a  social  or  interpersonal  function,  and  avoids  the  mate- 
rialism involved  in  making  the  criterion  of  right  and  property  the 
natural  person,  which  can  itself  be  determined  strictly  only  by  its 
psychological  or  biological  characters.  The  natural  person  is  a 
low  type  of  individual ;  it  is  the  particular  aspect  of  what  is  uni- 
versal in  the  higher  individuality  of  an  interpersonal  function  such 

as  the  family. 

On  such  a  conception  the  old  rigid  distinction  between  private 
property  and  public  property  is  avoided.  Private  property  is 
sacred  and  inviolable,  to  be  sure;  but  that  does  not  justify  the 
individualist  principle  that  one  should  get  what  one  can,  nor  does 
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it  justify  the  vast  masses  of  property  which  are  now  withheld  from 
productive  use  to  satisfy  the  mere  whim  of  the  individual.  Public 
property  is  also  necessary;  the  state  is  possessor  of  all  kinds  of 
things  independently  of  the  control  which  it  exercises  over  all  the 
property  of  its  subjects.1  But  between  the  two  is  a  long  series  of 
individualities  representing  in  their  use  and  enjoyment  and  control 
of  property  the  complexity  of  interpersonal  functions  which  binds 
the  mass  of  individuals  into  an  organic  whole.  And  it  is  these 
mediate  individualities  that  are  real,  at  least  as  real  as  any.  If 
there  are  any  fictitious  persons  they  are  the  extremes  of  the  series : 
the  natural  person  and  the  state  when  regarded  as  ultimates.  Full 
individual  freedom  in  possession  has  demonstrated  its  own  contra- 
dictoriness ;  and  the  idea  of  state  ownership  and  control  is  offen- 
sive to  all  types  of  mind.  And  the  alternative  is  corporate  owner- 
ship, or  dropping  the  idea  of  ownership  altogether,  use  and  control 
by  corporate  individualities  representing  in  their  organization  the 
major  functions  of  human  intercommunication. 

In  this  way  can  be  avoided  also  the  objectionable  legal  notion 
that  possession  is  exclusive,  as  well  also  that  of  the  negative  and 
restrictive  character  of  law.  If  our  rights  and  our  law  must  '  con- 
trol '  and  '  restrict '  or  be  '  against '  something,  let  them  be  against 
'all  the  world'  as  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  interest  of  human 
welfare.  There  can  be  avoided  also  both  the  hyperdevelopment 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  state,  and  we  shall  be  rid  of  the 
irrational  notion  that  the  state  is  external  to  and  against  the  indi- 
vidual—'the  man  versus  the  state'  idea.  The  question  with 
reference  to  most  of  our  legal  and  political  notions  is,  what  forms 
and  degrees  of  individuality  do  they  respectively  represent? 

E.  Jordan. 

Butler   College. 
1  Holland,  Jurisprudence,  p.  366. 


■AN-  APPROACH -TO-  IDEAtlSM. 

T^OO  much  emphasis  perhaps  is  laid,  in  recent  expositions,  o/ 
1\  the  logical,   the   more   strictly  metaphysical   and  technical 
aspect^  of  Bernard  Bosanquet's  philosophy,  such  as  its  view  oi  the 
Absolut*  or  of  the  logic  of  the  concrete  universal;  and  too  little 
has  been  \lone  by  commentators  in  the  way  of  bringing  out  the 
broader,  the  more  immediately  human  and  richer  aspect  of  that 
philosophy.  X^or  it  is  to  my  mind  the  direct  human  side  of  Bosan- 
quet,  our  best  frying  exponent  of  idealism,  that  needs  emphasizing 
to-day,  not  primarily  because  this  side  is  *  huma/'  or  '  idealistic/ 
but  because  possibly  through  this  approach  a  great  philosophy  can 
be  a  little  more  widely  and  genuinely  understood,  and  can,  there- 
fore, a  little  better  "help  to  recall  and  concentrate  the  modern 
mind  out  of  its  distraction^"     And  at  a  time  when  psychiatrists  are 
nervously  bemoaning  a  wVld  hysteri^  even  slight  aid  is  to  be 
valued.     Ultimately  what  ails\the  wo/fd  is  its  philosophy,  its  ideas ; 
and  through  philosophy  its  ultimate  cure  must  come.     Nor  is  it 
possible  to  say  that  bad  philosophy  died  when  Germany  was  de- 
feated.    If  Germany's  war  psychosis  was  due  basically  to  a  faulty 
naturalistic  metaphysic,  applying  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection 
to  the  lives  of  men  and  groups  of  men,  then  various  other  nations 
are  not  so  far  removed/from  Germany's  point  of  view  as  they 
think,  save  in  relentlesshess  of  logic  and  rigor  of  application.     Of 
extant  metaphysics,  /idealism  is  very  nearly  the  only  one  which 
actually  has  kept  tfself  free  from  the  fatal  error  of  accepting  a 
scientific  naturajfsm  as  a  '  pou  sto,'  which  thenceforth  becomes 
philosophy's  point  of  departure,  not  to  be  gainsaid  save  at  the  risk 
of  being  unscientific.     To-day  philosophical  analyses  which  begin 
and  deal  directly  with  human  life  and  experience  as  ^concretely 
is,  and  no't  as  it  is  interpreted  as  being  when  viewed  through  the 
abstrac/conceptual  glass  of  a  naturalistic  biology  and  psychology, 
are  at  a  premium.  \ 

(ny  approach,  therefore,  to  a  way  of  thought  which,  far  f\om 
emg  abstract  and  supra-human,  stands  almost  alone  in  beginning 
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THE  FALSE  PRINCIPLE  OF  LIBERALISM1 

E.  JORDAN 

IT  IS  encouraging  when  the  philosophers  begin,  in  apparent 
qualms  of  distrust,  to  overhaul  their  fondest  prejudices; 
and  it  is  cause  for  an  unusual  degree  of  satisfaction  when 
they  find  among  them  one  which  they  have  hitherto  overlooked, 
perhaps  because  of  the  very  warmness  of  intimacy  in  which  it 
has  been  held.  Recent  discussions2  of  liberalism  have  thus  ap- 
parently furnished  a  surprised  enlightenment  to  their  writers, 
at  least,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  seriousness  and  perturbations 
of  spirit  with  which  they  begin  to  look  upon  this  ancient  hoary 
prejudice,  or  from  the  extraordinary  methods  by  which  they 
propose  to  make  amends  for  their  former  neglect. 

Professor  Dewey  recommends  (p.  228)  continuance  of  "ex- 
perimental procedure,"  the  method  by  which  science  obtains 
its  eternally  fragmentary  and  tentative  conclusions.  Professor 
Hocking  appeals  to  the  inner  profundities  of  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
an  inconsequential  idealism — "There  can  be  no  new  polity  with- 
out a  new  emotion"  (p.  239).  Professor  Montague,  re-baptizing 
liberalism  democracy,  divides  the  remains  into  equal  portions 
and  gives  them  sepulture  in  the  splendid  but  gloomy  tombs  of 
capitalism  and  communism.  And  Professor  Randall,  with  ap- 
propriate funerary  histrionics,  elevates  the  spirit  of  liberalism 
to  the  empyrean  realm  of  faith  in  intelligence. 

In  spite  of  the  keen  insight  and  broad  wisdom  displayed  in 
these  discussions,  it  seems  to  me  still  possible  to  doubt,  or  at 

1  This  essay,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western 
Division  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  held  at  St.  Louis,  May,  1935. 

2  John  Dewey,  "The  Future  of  Liberalism,"  Journal  of  Philosophy,  XXXII,  No.  9, 
225-30;  William  Ernest  Hocking,  "The  Future  of  Liberalism," ibid.,  pp.  230-47;  John 
Herman  Randall,  "Liberalism  as  Faith  in  Intelligence,"  ibid.,  XXXII,  No.  10,  253-64; 
Wm.  Pepperell  Montague,  "Democracy  at  the  Crossroads,"  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  XLV,  No.  2,  138-69. 
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least  humbly  to  Inquire,  whether  all  the  critical  thinking  has 
really  been  done  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  liberalism,  or 
whether  all  the  important  aspects  of  the  question  have  even 
been  touched  upon.  I  do  not  wish  to  undertake  to  do  the  pos- 
sible residue  of  thinking,  nor  to  hunt  out  the  phases  of  the  ques- 
tion that  have  been  missed,  if  there  are  such.  And  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  argue  the  matter  with  anybody,  certainly  not  with  the 
eminent  gentlemen  who  have  so  fully  shown  that  they  know 
vastly  more  than  I  could  ever  learn  about  the  subject.  What 
follows,  therefore,  will,  I  hope,  be  regarded  merely  as  my  reac- 
tion to,  or  from,  the  discussions  of  liberalism  indicated  above. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  in  self-defense,  that  I  have  tried  as  best 
I  could  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  constructive  statement. 
I  suppose  the  original  meaning  of  liberal  is  what  befits  a  free 
man.  But  as  the  conditions  of  any  freedom  that  has  cultural 
value  have  always  been  wealth  and  power,  the  term  "liberal" 
comes  to  apply  to  the  attitudes  of  open-mindedness  and  open- 
handedness  and  generosity  in  which  the  free  man  bestows  his 
wealth  and  exercises  his  power.  From  this  I  suppose  the  term 
gets  its  political  application,  in  which  the  free  man  looks  upon 
the  problems  and  conditions  of  human  life  from  a  broad  and 
generous  and  disinterested  point  of  view.  In  any  case,  liberalism 
appears  to  be  an  individual  attitude  of  generosity  toward  the 
conditions  and  stations  of  other  people.  And  it  appears  to  im- 
ply disinterestedness  with  respect  to  the  disposal  and  distribu- 
tion of  those  things  which  human  beings  generally  regard  as  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  well-being.  As  such,  the  liberal  attitude  is 
rather  negative  in  its  implication  toward  objective  fact,  and  the 
liberal  man  gets  the  reputation  of  not  being  concerned  about  the 
small  occurrences  of  ordinary  daily  life.  On  this  account  the 
liberal  is  not  aggressive  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  his  con- 
victions, and  is  likely  to  remain  benevolently  and  loftily  inac- 
tive in  the  presence  of  crises. 

But  the  liberal  attitude  also  may,  with  a  twist,  become  posi- 
tive and  aggressive,  even  to  the  point  of  militancy.  As  a  ne^a- 
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tive  individual  point  of  view  it  is  characteristically  intellectual. 
But  suffused  with  emotion,  it  becomes  that  vague  mixture  of 
cognitive  and  affective  elements  called  purpose,  and  as  such 
becomes  an  active  principle  of  fellowship  among  individuals. 
This  mongrel  is  often  a  lovable  and  pious  beast,  and  frequently 
knocks  its  brother's  head  off  in  the  interest  of  brotherhood. 
Under  its  high-floating  banners  beguilingly  inscribed  "our 
brother's  good"  we  march  to  the  economic  and  military  con- 
quest of  our  neighbors  in  the  interest  of  elevating  their  culture 
and  of  establishing  profitable  relations  within  the  affairs  of  men 
generally.  Incidentally,  our  liberalism  thrives  on  the  wealth  and 
power  that  comes  from  the  conquest.  It  may  heal  and  bless  with 
the  one  hand  and  murder  and  ravish  with  the  other,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  in  advance  which  it  shall  be.  Liberalism 
as  a  social  and  political  and  ethical  attitude  is  a  psychological 
monstrosity,  and  what  is  veridical  in  it  is  self-contradictory. 

In  the  political  sense  there  is  also  a  negative  and  a  positive 
meaning.  Negatively,  the  liberal  spirit  leads  to  freedom  and 
"our  liberties."  But  it  is  freedom  from  something,  and  it  is 
liberty  against  the  aggressor.  These  characters  are  easily  rec- 
ognized in  the  history  of  the  Western  peoples  during  the  past 
two  centuries.  The  impulse  to  freedom  and  liberty  has  been 
credited  with  much  of  our  cultural  development  during  that 
period,  but  our  cultural  accomplishments  are  results  of  freedom 
and  liberty  in  the  same  way  that  bowlders  lying  on  the  hillside 
are  results  of  the  glacial  stream.  The  scratches  on  the  surface 
come  from  the  mere  movement,  but  the  movement  follows  di- 
rections that  are  determined  by  the  contour  of  the  land;  and 
that  a  given  bowlder  with  a  given  form  will  be  deposited  at  a 
given  point  is  determined  by  agencies  that  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  movement,  so  that  what  happens  is,  in  relation 
to  the  movement,  a  matter  of  mere  accident.  Liberty  and  free- 
dom are  negative,  and  what  is  negative  is  not  a  cause. 

But  there  is  a  positive  political  liberalism.  It  came  into  exist- 
ence perhaps  from  the  application  of  the  instinct  of  fair  play  to 
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political  relations,  and  developed  under  the  name  of  "toler- 
ance." Tolerance  grew  out  of  attempts  to  control  the  political 
aspirations  and  resulting  conflicts  of  religions,  and  developed  on 
the  principle  that  you  can  be  generous  with  respect  to  what  does 
not  make  any  difference  anyhow.  One  could  not  get  excited 
about  the  choice  between  two  theological  abstractions,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  tolerance  developed  out  of  the  same 
conditions  which  in  other  directions  led  to  skepticism  on  the  one 
side  and  to  deism  on  the  other.  Everybody  should  be  free  to 
think  and  express  his  own  opinion,  since  one  is  as  good  as  an- 
other; none  of  them  makes  any  important  difference,  and  to  be 
happy  is  the  final  goal;  thought  and  opinion  are  relations  of 
ideas  in  any  case,  and  depend  upon  experiences  which  may  be 
different  another  minute. 

In  ethics,  also,  liberalism,  under  similar  influences  to  those 
enumerated  above,  became  benevolence  and  generosity  and  the 
sloppy  interest  in  "others."  Negatively,  its  influence  is  seen  in 
the  reflection  that,  since  individuality  must,  in  ethics,  be  repre- 
sented as  universal,  there  can  be  no  differences  among  individu- 
als. This  is  the  basis  of  the  egalitarian  and  democratic  theory 
that  all  men  are,  at  the  last  resort,  of  the  same  status  or  are 
"created  equal."  So  one  is  as  good  as  another.  This  attitude 
came  to  be,  in  industrialist  hedonism,  the  assumption  that  one 
individual  more  or  less  doesn't  matter,  the  brass-check  attitude, 
so  individuals  in  any  number  may  be  discarded  when  no  longer 
industrially  useful ;  we  can  afford  to  be  liberal  on  this  point,  and 
we  rejoice  in  the  number  of  people  whom  we  maintain  at  a 
minimum  existence. 

But  there  is  a  positive  liberalism  in  ethics.  Since  the  individ- 
ual must  be  universal,  then  any  individual  j^of  infinite  worth, 
as  in  the  rationalist  systems  from  Stoicism  to  Kant.  The  liberal 
principle  of  indifference  as  tolmhvlduaTs  now  means  that  the 
individual  doesn't  matter  because  all  that  matters  is  relative 
to  the  individual.  Then  our  effulgent  liberality  is  indeed  cosmic 
in  its  scope,  and  the  attitude  becomes  identical  with  the  reality 
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itself.  This  means,  of  course,  that  reality  is  identical  with  the 
attitude,  with  the  state  of  mind  by  which  it  is  contemplated, 
and  nothing  in  the  universe  is  now  good  but  the  good  will  or  the 
noble  intention.  Liberality  to  all  means  liberality  to  the  whole, 
and  is  identical  with  it.  And  liberalism  becomes  the  ontological 
thinness  of  the  thin  air  its  elementary  subjectivism  implies. 

In  law  liberalism  has  expressed  itself  in  the  same  two  ways. 
There  has  been  a  revolt  against  formalism  and  the  letter  of 
the  law  as  an  expression  of  the  negative  element  in  the  liberal 
attitude.  The  demand  for  a  freer  interpretation  of  the  law  has 
been  noble  in  its  intention,  but  futile  in  its  effects,  for  it  has  de- 
pended solely  upon  the  subjective  attitude  of  the  person  who  by 
grace  of  politics  or  business  happens  to  be  judge;  and  there  re- 
mains, even  in  those  cases  where  the  chance  of  judge  is  fortu- 
nate, the  same  deadening  machinery  through  which  the  attitude 
is  to  be  given  effect.  Men  do  not  gather  figs  of  thistles,  and  they 
do  not  get  justice  from  the  occasional  and  accidental  free  atti- 
tude of  the  judge.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  serious  counts  in  the 
charge  against  the  law  is  the  caprice  of  the  individual  judge 
which  prevents  the  development  of  sound  principle  in  precedent. 
The  uniform  peace  of  death  is  endangered  by  the  pranks  of 
caprice,  and  the  eternal  law  trembles  in  every  joint. 

But  the  efforts  of  the  law— rather,  of  the  few  legalists  who 
understand  the  problem— toward  a  positive  embodiment  of  the 
principle  of  free  interpretation  within  a  competent  instrument 
have  been  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  They  all  go  back  to  the  same 
old  platitude— the  subjective  fiat  delivered  thunderously  from 
Sinaitic  imbecility.  Even  the  great  Holmes  has  left  us  on  this 
head  little  but  dissenting  opinions,  beautifully  liberal,  to  be 
sure,  and  powerful  in  their  rhetoric,  but  with  no  more  force  than 
the  breath  in  which  they  were  cast,  as  against  the  stodgy  solid 
fixity  of  the  techniques  of  promulgation.  The  conception  was 
noble  and  immaculate,  imaged  in  stately  forms  and  colored  in 
splendor;  but  the  parturition  was  bungled  by  the  clumsy  mid- 
wife who  was  employed  apparently  because  she  was  making  the 
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most  noise  at  the  time.  And  one  of  the  most  promising  cultural 
possibilities  of  our  time  failed  because  it  flirted  with  what  has 
perhaps  been  one  of  the  worst  cultural  developments  of  all 
time.  I  mean  that  legal  theory  attempted  to  give  itself  expres- 
sion in  terms  of  sociology  with  the  result— well,  sociological 
jurisprudence.     It  is  fortunate  that  the  social  psychologists 
avoided  a  worse  consummation  only  by  their  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  the  problem.  True,  we  shall  continue  to  get  liberal 
judicial  decisions  in  increasing  number  and  proportion;  but  the 
juridical  structure  will  remain  a  disgrace  to  the  idea  of  a  rational 
civilization  until  a  constitutional  principle  is  devised  for  that 
structure.  And  the  principle  will  not  be  a  formulated  state  of 
mind,  but  will  describe  an  institution^ 
The  present  status  of  liberalism  is  therefore  critical. 
And  the  crisis  is  of  the  nature  of  tragedy— the  flaw  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  substance  of  the  thing  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
substance  is  not  there. 

The  pseudo-essence  of  liberalism  is  its  subjectivity.  That  is, 
the  principle  by  which  it  attempts  to  constitute  itself  is  contra- 
dictory; there  is  no  object  for  which  the  liberal  conception  is 
the  adequate  ideal  structure.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon there  is  no  objectification  possible,  no  object  in  which 
it  can  become  real.  Its  principle  of  subjectivity  is  a  contradictio 
in  objecto;  because  its  essence  is  adjectival  and  insubstantial, 
there  is  no  ground  upon  which  it  may  objectify.  Let  us  see  that,' 
and  how  this  is  the  case.  And  to  do  so  we  may  pass  in  review 
the  more  important  attempts  that  the  liberal  principle  has  made 
to  come  to  full  objective  realization. 

Protestantism  came  into  existence  perhaps  before  the  liberal 
principle  was  formulated,  but  it  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  im- 
portant stages  in  the  process  of  the  formulation.  It  had  its  nega- 
tive and  repellent  aspect  in  which  it  revolted  against  the  old 
order;  and  it  had  its  positive  aspect  in  which  it  expressed  the 
aggressive  freedom  of  our  European  ancestors.  But  neither  the 
instinct  to  revolt  nor  the  urge  to  freedom  has  anywhere  ever 
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successfully  implemented  itself  in  enduring  structures,  and  Prot- 
estantism is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  that  failure.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek. 

Protestantism  is  religious  liberalism.  It  has  all  the  fundamen- 
tal characteristics  of  liberalism.  If  we  are  right  in  saying  the 
principle  of  liberalism  is  subjectivity,  then  these  Protestant 
characteristics  will  be  psychological  in  the  sense  that  they  imply 
a  ground  in  those  aspects  of  the  experiential  situation  which  we 
define  in  terms  of  their  difference  from  objects  and  in  terms  of 
the  absence  of  the  structural  relations  upon  which  both  the 
existence  and  the  concept  of  objects  rest.  Protestantism  is,  then, 
a  state  of  mind,  and  is  incapable  of  being  anything  else.  Its 
principle  is  stated  in  the  proposition  that  salvation  is  accom- 
plished by  maintaining  a  state  of  mind,  or  by  indefinitely  pro- 
longing a  process  of  mind.  Salvation— I  assume  that  salvation 
is  the  religious  equivalent  of  reality— is  then  a  state  of  mind, 
and  reality  is  attained  by  a  mere  change  of  mind.  This  is  exem- 
plified in  its  psychological  mysticism,  the  assumption  that  in 
immediate  experience  the  soul  is  in  direct  contact  with  God. 
And  since  such  a  state  of  mind,  however  exaltedly  cognitive  we 
may  think  it,  is  still  affective  and  emotional,  contact  with  the 
real  is  identity  with  the  real,  and  thought  is  forever  lost  in  the 
un-Hegelian  Absolute  of  sheer  subjectivity. 

But  life  is  not  like  that,  and  the  Protestant  cannot  maintain 
the  nothingness  which  his  feeling  would  dictate  as  its  essence. 
Life  has  its  liturgy,  its  ritual,  it  is  the  ceremony  in  which  it  gives 
itself  form— that  is  to  say  substance.  And  as  the  life  of  Protes- 
tant liberalism  is  contradicted  in  its  subjective  principle,  that 
life  will  express  itself  in  monstrosity.  So  we  have  schism  as  its 
law,  and  denominations  galore  to  the  last  extremity  of  individu- 
alism. Every  man  his  own  god. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  Protestantism  is,  then,  the 
weakness  of  all  purely  subjective  motives— the  inability  to  pro- 
vide itself  with  an  effective  embodiment  with  which  to  imple- 
ment its  own  acts.  There  are  no  competent  structures  through 
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which  its  ideas  may  will  themselves  into  reality.  It  can  never 
institute  itself,  never  set  itself  up  as  a  completed  reality.  Its 
method  of  "love"  is  futile — we  cannot  love  each  other  into  the 
Kingdom.  Its  method  is  the  method  of  self-deception,  the  meth- 
od of  unconscious  but  pious  fraud. 

Democracy  is  political  subjectivism,  the  assumption  that  the 
realities  of  social  and  public  life  can  be  attained  through  and  in 
states  of  mind.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  these  subjective 
attitudes  are  sufficient;  it  does  not  matter  that  no  adequate  in- 
strumentation of  them  in  terms  of  human  ends  and  objects  is 
possible.  We  feel  the  urge  to  liberty,  and  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote.  We  will  that  something  be  done  by  government,  and  we 
send  a  man.  But  neither  the  ballot  nor  representation  has  any 
effective  contact  with  appropriate  instruments;  they  fail,  as  sub- 
jective motives,  to  find  any  competent  implement.  The  ballot 
is  the  assumption  that  a  symbol  is  real  in  the  absence  of  con- 
tinuity with  the  thing  symbolized,  and  real  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  thing  symbolized — a  fallacy  worthy  of  logistics.  Represen- 
tation presupposes  the  possibility  of  the  substitution  of  wills — 
a  radical  misconception  of  the  nature  of  will  derived  from  the 
atomic  individualism  which  democracy  postulates.  Freedom, 
etc.,  objectify  in  government,  which  is  abstract  process. 

Democracy  means  liberty  and  the  rejection  of  authority.  Its 
ideal  of  self-authority  means  authority  exercised  by  something 
beyond  the  individual  even  if  what  is  beyond  is  chosen  by  the 
individual  from  among  the  capacities  of  his  own  nature.  And  the 
democrat  knows  this  and  renounces  it.  But  he  tricks  himself 
with  "self-government,"  for  self-government  means  no  govern- 
ment, and  the  democrat  is  a  nihilist  at  heart.  Or,  since  gov- 
ernment implies  the  control  of  relations  among  persons,  self- 
government  means  the  absolutism  of  one  great  individual,  as  is 
realized  in  industrial  democracy.  And  where  there  is  no  author- 
ity there  is  no  discipline,  and  where  there  is  no  discipline  there 
is  no  order,  and  where  there  is  no  order  there  is  disorder — chaos. 
Where  there  is  nothing  but  discipline  there  is  orderly  stagna- 
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tion.  And  democracy  becomes  an  expression  of  the  contradic- 
tion that  is  inherent  between  order  and  freedom.  In  either  case 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  regular  or  orderly  procedure,  so  there  is 
no  progress,  so  no  continuous  stability  of  achievement.  On  the 
principle  of  self-government  there  is  either  dictatorship  or  com- 
munism. And  the  instrument  of  government  will  be  force  in  any 
case,  either  objective  or  military  force,  or  subjective  or  psycho- 
logical force — propaganda,  fraud.  The  alternative  it  presents  us 
now  is  ballyhoo  or  business.  And  ballyhoo  is  ballyhoo,  and  busi- 
ness is  business. 

Democracy  involves  toleration,  hence  the  abandonment  of 
criticism.  When  I  "consider"  my  opponent's  viewpoint  politi- 
cally I  am  willing  that  it  be  tried,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
false  and  unworkable.  I  should  oppose  the  trial  of  it  to  the  end, 
and  the  scheme,  if  adjudged  worthy,  should  be  tried  in  spite  of 
my  opposition.  But  I  have  saved  my  integrity  as  long  as  I  could, 
and  will  agree  only  when  the  scheme  works  objective  results  in 
culture,  and  demonstrates  that  it  works.  This  stubbornness  is 
the  proper  attitude  of  intelligence,  and  it  must  not  give  way  to 
compromise  or  good-fellowship. 

But  toleration  involves  the  denial  of  any  elementary  distinc- 
tion of  degrees  of  value.  It  is  therefore  skepticism,  and  its  result 
is  nihilism.  But  its  alternative  is  not  intolerance,  which  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  depth  of  conviction.  In  its  skepticism  it 
goes  to  the  depths — of  depravity — that  government  is  best 
which  governs  least,  less  government  in  business  and  more 
business  in  government — these  blasphemies  go  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity in  the  denial  of  value  in  life ;  there  is  in  them  the  will  to 
confusion.  The  practical  maxim  of  democracy  is,  then,  "Any- 
thing will  do."  Democracy  involves  toleration,  and  toleration 
is  a  compromise  attitude.  It  has  compromised  its  soul. 

The  tragedy  of  democracy  is,  then,  its  assumption  that  pub- 
lic reality  is  a  state  of  mind.  Its  "public  welfare"  is  a  psychologi- 
cal phenomenon,  a  hypothetical  and  categorial  state  of  mind. 
There  can  then  be  for  it  no  competent  instruments  or  means 
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through  which  such  states  of  mind  can  be  realized,  since  they 
are  already  Platonic  reals.  No  genuine  act  is  then  possible,  for 
an  act  that  does  not  achieve  or  attain  or  become  an  object  is  a 
contradiction,  and  there  is  no  achievement  where  there  is  not 
something  that  is  not  yet  real.  While,  therefore,  our  states  of 
mind  are  regarded  as  real,  our  "acts"  of  government  will  be  the 
mystic  exercise  of  the  fiat;  acts  will  be  fulfilled  in  passing  laws, 
and  the  dignity  and  authority  and  beneficence  of  the  act  are  all 
independent  of  whether  it  is  or  can  be  obeyed.  Obedience  is 
not  a  duty,  we  merely  "acknowledge"  the  law  and  its  power, 
and  then  go  about  our  business.  And  often  our  business  con- 
sists in  evading  the  law  at  the  same  time  that  we  recognize  and 
acknowledge  it;  thus  self-government  becomes  self-deception, 
and  its  principle  is  fraud.  Fraud  in  this  case,  as  subjective,  is 
psychological  force,  propaganda;  and  political  experience  is  the 
process  of  convincing  yourself  of  the  truth  of  what  you  know 
to  be  false. 

But  in  ethics  we  have  the  worst  case  of  subjectivism — if  any- 
thing is  worst  where  everything  is  altogether  bad — and  the  less 
said  the  better.  We  can  then  at  least  be  brief.  If  we  are  em- 
piricists and  utilitarians,  moral  reality  will  be  utility  or  welfare 
or  happiness — in  any  case  a  state  of  mind — and  while  we  will 
interpret  moral  experience  in  terms  of  brute  economic,  or  brutal 
aesthetic,  facts,  we  will  nevertheless  go  on  to  reinterpret  our 
facts,  however  brutal  or  brutish,  back  into  the  thin  plasma  of 
consciousness,  and  smudge  the  thing  over  with  primal  feeling. 
77/egood?  An  all-day-sucker  for  a  penny.  There  is  no  thing  that 
is  good  until  it  as  thing  is  dissolved  in  the  penitential  tremor  of 
emotion  and  reduced  to  the  slush  of  affects.  The  good  dies  a- 
borning,  it  can  take  on  no  body,  hence  has  no  place  in  the 
scheme  of  real  things.  Or,  if  we  cite  the  fact  that  utilitarianism 
has  been  a  great  reforming  force  and  has  achieved  real  results  in 
objects — oh,  well,  look  at  the  objects:  industrialism  and  busi- 
ness, and  the  standard  of  high  living  and  plain  thinking.  Or, 
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look  at  its  aesthetic  objects — huge  gobs  and  vast  piles  of  indus- 
trially excreted  concrete. 

So,  also,  if  we  appeal  to  ethical  common  sense  the  good  is 
sympathy,  well-wishing,  benevolence — a  state  of  wistful  vacuity 
and  empty  yearning.  Hence  we  image  the  nothingness  with  the 
colors  of  its  like,  and  the  good  becomes  a  nebulous  "other," 
which  differs  from  the  original  only  in  Einsteinian  characters. 
But  it  is  neither  in  character  nor  relation  actionable,  and  our 
moral  relations  to  it  can  only  be  attitudinal  and  prepotential. 
The  good  is  what  it  ought  to  be  at  infinity,  while  neither  of  the 
terms  to  the  relation  are  known.  And  they  are  not  known  be- 
cause there  aren't  any,  and  because  the  conditions  of  knowledge 
are  never  present.  Moral  reality  is  always  unreality  because  it 
is  an  "other"  and  is  never  attained.  The  false  principle  of  liber- 
al ethics  is  that  obligation  is  owed  to  a  person  or  persons.  This 
is  true  only  of  the  corporate  or  objective  person,  but  this  liberal- 
ism is  ignorant  of.  It  knows  only  the  subjective  person,  the  per- 
son of  states  of  mind.  But  obligation  is  never  due  or  owed  to 
such  a  person,  nor  has  it  any  meaning  statable  in  merely  sub- 
jective or  experiential  terms. 

So  also  with  Kant  and  the  rationalist.  The  good  is  the  good- 
will. But  the  moment  the  good-will  makes  contact  with  any 
reality  it  is  transformed  into  desire,  and  its  moral  potentiality 
is  gone.  It  must  therefore  make  no  such  contacts;  goodness 
must  remain  abstracted  from  all  objective  connections,  must 
consummate  or  objectify  within  its  own  internality.  And  when 
Kant  comes  to  aesthetics,  that  is,  to  the  metaphysics  of  ethics, 
he  is  frank  in  saying  that  the  objectification  is  merely  psycho- 
logical, and  the  ultimate  good  (beauty)  remains  ideal  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  mortal  man.  It  remains  forever  suspended  in 
design  (where  Kant  is  obviously  right),  a  purpose  without  pur- 
posiveness  (to  correct  Kant's  major  slip),  but  he  ruins  the  exalt- 
ed conception  with  a  relapse  to  naturalism,  where  design  as 
existing  in  nature  is  confused  with  nature  existing  in  design. 
Incidentally,   some  others,   failing  to  remain  hard-headedly 
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VVhiteheadian,  make  this  slip,  and  become  pantheists.  Reality 
need  not  be  conscious,  nor  need  purpose  know.  The  End  may 
be  Nirvana. 

The  fallacy  which  runs  through  all  modern  ethics,  as  through 
all  liberal  "thought,"  so  far  as  I  can  see,  lies  in  this  fatal  assump- 
tion that  reality  must  be  a  state  of  mind.  All  modern  moral 
systems  rest  on  the  assumption  that  reality  is  a  function  of  the 
distinction  of  one  individual  from  another,  the  distinction  made 
in  terms  of  the  psychological  "goodness"  of  the  individuals. 
They  have  thus  a  psychological  criterion,  which,  being  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  means  that  they  have  no  standard  at  all. 
They  attempt  to  create  a  standard  by  universalizing  a  state  of 
mind.  And  this  cannot  be  done.  Their  worst  possible  form  is 
realistic  ethics,  where  the  realist  suffers  from  his  apostasy  from 
idealism.    Realism  has  confused  the  fundamental  truth  with 
which  it  sets  out  in  common  sense.  It  attempts  to  categorialize 
its  object,  as  it  should,  and  it  seeks  objectivity  through  the  uni- 
versal, as  it  should.  And  the  method  is  speculative  abstraction, 
as  it  should  be.  But  the  abstraction  is  an  abstraction  of  the 
subject,  in  which  there  is  no  real  content,  so  the  object  is  not 
categorialized.  Real  universalization  is  abstraction  of  the  ob- 
ject through  a  system  of  determining  categories,  and  the  sub- 
ject, even  the  self,  is  discovered  in  the  process.  Abstraction  thus 
becomes  speculative  determination.  The  realist  misses  this,  and 
Berkeley  moves  from  demigod  to  god.  The  fallacy  is  universal; 
even  in  philosophy  we  foolishly  seek  the  truth  in  a  state  of  mind 
and  by  psychological  and  epistemological  methods,  and,  at  our 
worst,  we  find  in  logic  that  reality  is  experience.  We  philoso- 
phize about  philosophy,  and  reality  goes  its  own  way.  What  we 
probably  mean  is  that  experience  is  reality.  But  in  any  case, 
reality,  for  ethics,  is  a  "value,"  an  indefinite  and  indefinable 
state  of  mind,  which  we  undertake  to  classify  in  scientific 
schema,  or  celebrate  in  rhetorical  ecstatics.  But  we  never  un- 
derstand its  meaning,  and  we  shall  not  understand  its  meaning, 
for  states  of  mind  by  themselves  and  merely  in  terms  of  their 
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content  and  in  terms  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  are  unin- 
telligible. What  is  the  reality  involved  in  value  we  have  not 
even  asked.  Everybody  tells  us  how  it  feels;  nobody  tells  us 
what  it  is. 

In  aesthetics,  which,  as  I  insist,  is  the  metaphysic  of  ethics, 
and  when  written  will  come  near  metaphysics  in  general,  our 
subjectivist  folly,  our  genial  liberalism,  becomes  really  and  lit- 
erally a  work  of  art.  But  it  is  a  grotesque.  Nothing  could  be 
more  beautifully  inane  and  charmingly  vacuous  than  most  of 
what  is  written  about  beauty.  The  sublime  is  grotesque  in  its 
risibility,  and  the  tragic  comic  sub  quadam  specie  aeternitatis. 
Beauty,  we  say,  is  a  state  of  mind;  and  aesthetic  theory  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  which  state  of  mind  it  is  among  the  infinity 
of  states  of  mind.  Nearly  all  of  the  states  of  mind  have  been 
guessed  by  somebody,  which  explains  the  bounteous  harvest  of 
theories.  Aesthetic  method  is  "valuation,"  and  our  preferred  for- 
mulation of  it  is  a  gracefully  raving  rhetoric,  by  the  use  of  which 
we  hope  to  control  or  direct  the  gush  and  splurge  of  our  states  of 
mind  and  to  spill  them  evenly  and  rhythmically  all  over  the 
aesthetic  landscape.  Beauty  is  anything  and  everything  so  long 
as  it's  a  state  of  mind;  any  object  of  any  interest,  any  interest  in 
any  object,  distance,  Einfuhlung,  expression — in  the  latter  beau- 
ty is  so  ineffably  inner  that  the  apprehension  of  it  ends  in  rhap- 
sodic inexpressibility.  Santayana  sums  it  all  up  gorgeously  in 
rinding  that  Beauty  is  a  psychological  trick  that  our  states  of 
mind  play  on  us— they  pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not,  and 
that  is  beauty.  Here  the  method  of  fraud  attains  to  cosmic  self- 
consciousness,  self-expression,  in  the  beatific  act  of  self-decep- 
tion. Beauty  is  not  real,  it's  merely  a  state  of  your  mind,  and 
aesthetic  experience  consists  in  jollying  yourself  into  believing 
that  it  is  real.  And  aesthetic  theory  is  the  plastic  surgery  by 
which  the  fraud  is  perpetrated  on  the  face  and  form  of  Beauty. 
In  law,  liberalism  becomes  the  subjective  principle  of  free  in- 
terpretation—the essence  of  the  law  becomes  its  intent— the 
state  of  mind  in  terms  of  which  you  interpret  it.    Whatever 
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tangles  of  interests — they  may  be  gruesomely  unlawful  and  im- 
moral— but  the  clot  of  interests  that  happens  to  make  up  the 
mind  of  an  ignorant  judge  at  any  instant,  that  is  the  law.  In  our 
supreme  court  the  law  is  one  thing  for  four  judges  and  another 
tiling  for  five,  and  what  it  is  to  be  finally  depends  upon  the  direc- 
tion in  which  prejudice  happens  to  blow  or  economic  "necessity" 
directs  our  sordid  interests  and  fears.  We  are  in  revolt  against 
the  letter  of  the  law,  not  calm  enough  to  see  that  there  is  no  law 
where  the  letter  fails  to  weld  it  to  the  structure  of  our  being. 
Where  there  is  no  embodied  form,  where  the  act  of  man  is  not 
solidified  into  the  enduring  texture  of  his  life  and  incorporate 
there,  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  law,  and  blasphemy  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  law.  If  the  law  is  not  the  framework  which  holds 
together  the  loose-jointed  structure  of  life,  I  mean  if  it  is  not 
there  in  its  own  actuality  continuous  with  the  being  of  things, 
there  is  no  law.  We  are  still  worshiping  the  superstition  that  the 
law  is  the  command  of  the  state,  the  state  of  mind  of  a  mythical 
person  whose  forms  of  expression  are  force  and  fear  and  cajoling 
fraud.  But  the  law  is  nobody's  state  of  mind,  and  it  is  not  a 
mystical  effluvium  of  the  state.  It  is  neither  a  state  of  mind  nor 
the  mind  of  the  state,  if  I  may  be  cute.  The  law  is  the  pre- 
cipitated, incorporate,  realized  objectified  act  of  man,  and  it 
creates  the  state  by  imposing  its  form  of  order,  or  ordered  form, 
upon  the  crude  practical  reality  of  life  as  that  reality  stands 
plastic  clay  in  the  economic,  industrial,  religious,  social,  and 
aesthetic  affairs  of  men.  The  state  is,  then,  culture  incorporate 
in  law. 

Then  what  has  the  law  to  do  with  states  of  mind?  It  is  the 
system  of  the  acts  of  man,  realized  or  objectified  in  principle;  it 
is  not  his  congealed  states  of  mind.  WTien  we  melt  its  substance 
down  into  states  of  mind,  its  fluidity  renders  it  incorrigible,  and 
negativity  becomes  its  element.  Its  virtue  is  to  deny  its  object, 
any  object.  It  forbids  everything.  Hence  it  can  have  no  end, 
nor  can  there  be  any  competent  instrument  for  its  expression. 
Its  judgments,  which  are  objective  and  realized  in  affairs  when 
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true,  are  decisions  or  opinions,  which  are  subjective  and  false. 
There  is  and  there  can  be  no  system  of  them,  and  the  effort  to 
give  them  system  becomes  tragic  in  the  confusion  of  precedent. 
The  only  thing  solid  and  certain  about  the  law  is  its  uncertain- 
ty. This  the  contradiction  and  fraud  in  a  law  that  boasts  of  its 
positivism. 

Through  its  affinity  with  a  subjective  ethics  and  politics,  the 
law,  in  spite  of  its  boasted  positivism,  abandons  the  consistent 
legal  thinking  by  which  it  should  develop  an  intelligible  legal 
philosophy,  and  embraces  the  harlot — legal  positivism  and  the 
reference  to  "social"  "experience."  This  mistress  is  unprin- 
cipled, has  no  character,  no  integrity.  The  law  not  only  has  no 
principle  but  is  incapable  of  one,  for  its  substance  is  a  tissue  of 
subjectivities,  a  framework  of  psychic  processes  which  can  have 
no  substance,  and  floats  disconsolate  in  an  abyss  of  "interpreta- 
tion." The  law's  negativity  and  contradictoriness  are  expressed 
in  physical  force;  the  power  to  compel  is  conceived  to  be  its  es- 
sence, and  psychological  force,  propaganda,  fraud,  particularly 
in  international  relations,  become  bluff  and  buffoonery.  Liter- 
ally, "the  law  is  a  ass." 

In  economic  and  industrial  life  the  consequences  of  our  sub- 
jective methods  of  liberalism  are  beyond  tragedy,  and  beyond 
description,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  beyond  the  possibility  of 
human  endurance.  That  men  could  ever  have  believed  that  real- 
ity consists  in  desires,  wants,  interests,  satisfactions,  or  could 
have  made  the  fatal  blunder  of  believing  that  real  acts  can  be 
planned  with  respect  to  desires  and  wants  and  interests  and 
satisfactions,  and,  last  and  lowest,  could  have  been  simple 
enough  to  try  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  desires  and  wants 
and  interests  can  be  objectified,  will  be,  if  we  survive  the  im- 
pending chaos,  utterly  and  wholly  and  hopelessly  beyond  reason 
to  comprehend. 

Liberalism  is  thus  subjectivism  adopted  as  the  method  of  cul- 
ture.  Its^principle"  is  that  reality  is  a  state  of  mind,  an  "ex- 
perience." There  are  many  great  positive  side-consequences  of 
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its  operation  in  the  field  of  confusing  nightmares  which  we  call 
values.  It  has  given  culture  a  variety,  at  least  a  multitudinous- 
ness,  which  it  has  never  had  before.  The  possibilities  of  objects 
of  use,  the  possibilities  of  interesting  states  of  mind,  have  in- 
creased infinitely  within  recent  decades.  But  these  possibilities 
have  not  been  realized,  and  they  cannot,  on  liberal  "principles," 
ever  be  realized.  Our  vaunted  material  and  social  "achieve- 
ments" are  emphatically  not  realizations  of  cultural  purposes. 
As  objects  and  ends  they  rest  on  sand,  and  as  states  of  mind  they 
are  gall  and  wormwood.  For  the  basis  of  the  objects  is  sham, 
and  of  the  states  of  mind,  fraud.  Liberalism  means  that  for 
generations  we  have  amused  ourselves  with  our  states  of  mind, 
and  we  have  done  nothing  else,  in  spite  of  our  boasted  interest 
in  things.  Like  heedless  children  we  have  toyed  with  our  own 
images,  ungraven  eidola,  unconscious  of  the  flow  of  things 
about  us,  while  the  structure  of  things  by  its  own  autonomy  has 
predetermined  the  destinies  of  men.  We  have  believed  the  lie 
and  are  damned. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN 
SOCIAL  CRISIS 

E.  JORDAN 

THE  role  of  philosophy  in  time  of  crisis  is  the  same  as 
its  role  at  any  other  time.  A  crisis  only  emphasizes  the 
practical  aspect  of  philosophy.  Its  normal  function  is 
to  keep  humanity's  corporate  head  on  straight.  To  perform  this 
function  it  operates  to  maintain  systems  of  critically  clarified 
basic  ideas.  An  idea  is  a  symbolic  representation  of  an  aspect  of 
objective  structure  where  objective  structure  means  systems  of 
objects  in  relations  of  mutuality — mutuality  of  causal  and  logi- 
cal dependence,  mutuality  of  value  implications,  mutuality  of 
nisus  toward  ends  through  active  functioning.  Systems  of  ob- 
jects structured  through  their  own  inherent  spontaneity  consti- 
tute nature.  Systems  of  objects  structured  by  the  operation  of  a 
spontaneity  under  the  guidance  of  intelligence  constitute  cul- 
ture. An  object  so  structured  is  individual,  and  corporate,  is 
what  it  is  as  it  occupies  a  status  in  both  systems  at  once.  In 
this  case  we  call  the  object  a  "public  object";  and  the  realm  of 
occupancy  in  both  the  status  of  nature  and  the  status  of  culture 
is  designated  "the  public."  This  public  is  the  substantial  reality 
implied  in  all  uses  of  the  term  "practical"  and  is  the  object 
matter  of  politics.  Problems  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  public  are  problems  of  political  theory.  Prob- 
lems relative  to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  the  constitution 
of  the  public  are  problems  of  practical  politics.  The  public  in 
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empirical  terms  is  the  "state"  or  the  "status"  of  public  structure 
under  empirical  conditions.  The  systems  of  effective  means  to 
the  growth  and  maintenance  of  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
where  institutionalized,  are  called  "government."  The  process 
of  applying  principles  derived  from  political  theorizing  to  the 
control  of  growth  and  maintenance  functions  in  the  state  is 
"legislation." 

An  element  of  public  structure  organized  by  its  own  law  to 
perform  a  specific  function  within  the  state  is  called  an  "institu- 
tion." For  example,  a  nucleus  of  the  elements  of  the  work  ac- 
tivity, corporately  structured  by  its  own  law  within  a  system  of 
natural  and  cultural  objects,  is  called  an  "industry,"  an  object 
of  peculiar  importance  in  practical  politics ;  and  the  function  and 
process  of  work  institutionalized  by  law  within  this  corporate 
structure  with  respect  to  the  whole  public  is  Industry  as  a  uni- 
versal; an  idea  which  becomes  an  essential  concept  in  theo- 
retical politics.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  politics  has  no  subject 
matter  of  its  own;  politics  is  the  theory,  that  is,  the  thought 
action,  the  legislation,  that  supplies  the  system  of  principles  for 
maintaining  order  among  institutions. 

Within  these  institutions  one  factor  of  great  importance  is  the 
individual  human  being;  but,  as  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  all 
aspects  of  his  importance  accrue  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  place 
and  function  as  one  element  among  many  in  the  institutional 
structure.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  question  as  to  what  is  this 
place  and  function  of  the  individual  in  the  institutional  struc- 
ture is  at  all  well  understood  in  the  political  theory  of  modern 
times;  I  do  believe  that  for  the  elements  of  the  solution  of  the 
problem  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  classical  politics  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  I  say  for  the  elements  of  principle  we 
must  go  back  to  the  classical  systems;  but  for  the  specific  ele- 
ments of  content  we  shall  have  to  dig  our  solutions  out  of  the 
virgin  soil  of  existing  political  fact.  And  I  believe  that  modern 
political  theory  has  been  all  along— certainly  is  now — entirely 
mistaken  as  to  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  elementary  politi- 
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cal  fact.  The  assumption  that  the  elementary  fact  of  politics 
is  the  inner  will  of  the  individual  human  being,  or  that  it  is  that 
will  pluralized  and  compounded  in  a  mystical  general  will,  is  the 
major  premise  of  modern  political  theory.  It  is  false;  and  its 
falseness  has  worked  corruption  into  the  vitals  of  every  modern 
state  and  is  now  bringing  them  all  to  a  common  dissolution. 

This  is  the  illusion  around  which  the  modern  democratic  state 
has  vegetated;  and  it  is  the  submerged  rock  upon  which  the 
democratic  constitution  is  now  threatened  with  breakup.  Or 
rather,  what  it  is  showing  is  that  the  so-called  democratic  state 
has  not  now  and  possibly  has  never  had  an  appropriate  constitu- 
tion. It  is  not  the  Fascist,  not  the  Nazi,  not  the  Communist, 
who  is  destroying  democracy;  if  democracy  is  threatened  with 
disintegration,  it  is  so  by  its  own  disease— the  false  maxim  that 
is  built  into  its  constitution.  Of  course,  all  these  statements  are 
premised  on  the  proposition  that  we  are  all  lovers  of  democracy. 
And  they  imply  that  we  will  try  to  understand  it. 

Stated  in  philosophical  language,  this  maxim— the  political 
primacy  of  the  individual  will— is  the  hypothesis  that  reality  is  a 
state  of  mind.  This  idea  is  not  peculiar  to  politics— politics  has 
no  subject  matter  of  its  own— but  was  formulated  out  of  his- 
torical antecedents  within  the  currents  of  modern  religious,  in- 
dustrial, social,  and  economic  activity,  and  the  thought  which 
this  activity  occasioned.  The  maxim  degenerated  out  of  what 
has  been  the  foundation  principle  of  all  genuine  philosophy 
from  Anaxagoras  on— reality  is  ideal.  This  the  empiricist  cor- 
rupted into  reality  is  an  idea;  and  this  the  subjectivist  motive 
of  our  modern  culture  in  politics,  ethics,  and  religion  has  further 
distorted  into  reality  is  a  state  of  mind.  The  tragedy  of  all 
philosophy  of  the  modern  period  is  its  assumption  that  its  proper 
method  is  psychology,  and  that  is  still  true,  still  more  tragically 
true,  now  that  the  psychology  so  used  is  called  "logic."  As  far 
as  the  public  order  is  concerned,  this  method  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say.  And  sociology  is  saying  it  for  our  legal  and 
political  thought. 
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But  we  have  said  that  the  role  of  philosophy  in  any  time  is  to 
keep  ideas  straight.  All  ideas  of  practice  are  political  ideas. 
They  all  refer  to  the  metaphysics  of  ethics,  where  all  ideas  are 
practical  and  have  their  ground  in  institutional  structure.  It  is 
then  this  structure  that  is  the  ultimate  object  for  politics. 

Politics,  then,  is  constitution  building;  and  constitutions  are 
built  by  a  proper  fitting-together  under  law  of  the  institutions 
that  make  up  the  structure  of  public  life.  Constitutions  are 
neither  built  nor  maintained  by  the  mystic  fiat  of  any  mind  or 
of  any  combination  of  minds.  If  we  are  to  hold  to  the  use  of  the 
idea  of  will  as  explanatory  concept  in  politics,  it  will  have  to  be 
redefined  in  terms  of  the  ordered  and  integrated  momentums  of 
institutions  working  together  in  the  public  body — the  corporate 
or  objective  will.  The  political  will  of  a  state  is  this  corporate 
will  expressed  in  the  creative  urge  toward  public  ends  and  is  con- 
stituted of  the  various  corporate  urgencies  of  its  constituent 
institutions.  The  church,  the  school,  industry,  the  family,  all 
these,  when  harmonized  in  their  corporate  intent,  that  is,  when 
their  interrelations  define  the  design  of  a  structure,  constitute 
the  state.  And  this  corporate  intent  is  the  will  of  the  state.  The 
will  of  the  state  is  not  the  mystic  sum  of  the  mystic  pulses  of 
energy  of  human  beings.  At  the  point  where  a  definition  of  will 
is  required  we  are  at  the  bottom  of  ethics,  and  the  problem  is  one 
of  metaphysics. 

The  problems  of  politics  are  therefore  philosophical  problems, 
and  the  method  of  politics  is  the  method  of  philosophy — logic. 
Politics  is  not  a  social  science ;  in  the  sense  of  the  terms  normally 
accepted  it  is  neither  "social"  nor  "science."  It  is  thus  not  ac- 
cessible to  scientific  method,  so  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
political  science.  The  problems  of  politics  are  not  problems  of 
fact,  or  of  any  generalizations  on  facts  derived  by  empirical 
methods.  They  are  problems  of  law,  and  law  is  intelligible  only 
through  the  functioning  of  the  legislating  intelligence.  The 
tragic  illustration  of  the  distinction  made  here  lies  in  the  history 
of  modern  democracy.  Once  more,  we  all  love  democracy.  It 
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discloses  that  democracy  has  regarded  its  function  to  be  one  of 
determining  empirically  an  ultimate  method;  the  assumption 
that  the  whole  meaning  of  politics  lies  in  determining  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  "common  will,"  so  that  democracy  is  merely  and 
solely  a  means  for  giving  expression  ad  hoc  to  the  political  proc- 
ess, for  finding  specific  instruments  through  which  the  "com- 
mon" will  could  express  itself  in  particular  cases.  So  it  has  be- 
come common  to  describe  democracy  as  the  "method  of  the 
good  life,"  and  to  recommend  it  as  such.  And  to  this  character- 
ization of  democracy  there  can  be  no  objection  at  all. 

But  if  this  is  a  proper  characterization  of  democracy,  then 
democracy  is  not  a  politics.  It  does  not  contemplate  a  polity;  it 
designs  no  constitution.  It  offers  no  suggestions  as  to  the  nature 
or  the  structure  of  the  state,  no  hints  as  to  how  the  functioning 
institutions  of  life  are  to  be  organized  into  a  corporately  inte- 
grated whole,  no  picture  at  all  of  that  order  which  is  the  ground 
of  all  meanings  in  political  or  public  life.  Hence,  a  constitution 
has  to  be  made  for  it  artificially  and  fitted  on  to  it  externally. 
And  it  neither  has  offered  nor  can  offer  any  suggestions  on  these 
vital  questions;  it  neither  has  offered  nor  can  offer  a  hint  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  order  upon  which  depends  its  own  successful 
operation  as  a  method;  it  can  furnish  itself  with  no  solid  founda- 
tion upon  which  its  own  functioning  could  secure  its  own  con- 
tinuity. Democracy  carries  in  itself,  therefore,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
solution, and  this  weakness  becomes  tragic  in  political  practice 
as  the  persisting  tendency  to  corruption— a  tendency  which 
modern  business  has  learned  so  well  to  take  advantage  of— and 
explains  why  democracy  has  become  so  sacred  a  symbol  to  the 
businessman,  and  why  oligarchy  has  constituted  the  modern 
state  in  the  name  of  democracy. 

Democracy  then  gives  us  and  can  give  us  no  plan  for  the  order 
of  the  public  life.  It  constitutes  no  state.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
political  theory,  it  implicates  no  political  system;  it  has  no  plan 
of  a  state;  it  tells  us  only  how  to  work  the  state  after  the  state  is 
once  ordered  and  established.  But  there  is  no  hint  in  the  theory 
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of  democracy  as  to  how  the  state  is  to  be  ordered  or  established. 
And  it  cannot  effectively  maintain  itself  clean  and  whole  even  as 
a  method;  for,  being  ignorant  of  its  moral  ground,  it  confuses 
itself  with  utility,  and  utility  is  infinite  process.  Democracy  is 
not  a  theory  of  the  state,  and  what  is  not  consistently  complete 
in  theory-  cannot  work  in  practice. 

Politics  is  then  the  conceptual  design  of  the  structure  of  the 
state.  It  is  a  building  plan  and  not  a  loose-jointed  set  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  operations  of  the  state.  Politics  as  theory-  of  state 
structure  is  not  a  question  of  processes  or  of  any  kind  of  pro- 
cedure. It  can  accept  democracy  as  a  method,  or  it  could  elect 
any  of  the  other  types  of  method  known  to  political  theory.  Its 
object  is  the  "design"  of  the  state  in  all  the  senses  of  that 
troublesome  word.  And  the  design  of  the  state  is  the  skeletal 
framework  set  up  by  the  mutuality  relations  among  the  ele- 
ments of  which  the  state  is  composed.  These  elements  are  the 
institutions  within  which  the  life-function  embodies  itself — be- 
comes corporate.  This  design  of  the  state,  in  its  functioning  as 
active  intent,  is  simply  the  active  constitution,  the  substantive 
law,  through  which  the  state  is  maintained.  The  state  is  com- 
posed of  the  system  of  mutuality  relations  of  causal  and  logical 
necessity  which  bind  the  elementary  institutions  into  a  corpo- 
rate whole.  Thus  the  problem  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  is 
a  problem  of  the  structure  and  relations  of  corporate  bodies.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another  except  as 
those  relations  are  instrumented  within  the  corporate  structure 
of  institutions.  The  question  of  the  relations  of  men  to  one  an- 
other as  men  is  the  "social  question,"  which  is  the  playground 
for  sociologists  and  political  scientists  and  is  relatively  unim- 
portant for  politics. 

But  this  is  to  say  that  politics  is  a  question  of  the  fact,  that  is, 
of  law.  It  is  not  a  question  of  "the  facts"  or  of  preferences 
among  "ideas."  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  ideologies.  To 
describe  the  political  world  today  as  a  conflict  of  ideologies  is 
silly.  It  is  also  not  a  matter  of  "nationalities"  or  of  national, 
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racial,  or  religious  prejudices.  Men  have  learned  to  take  one 
another's  mythologies  as  poetic  expressions  of  the  historic  acci- 
dent that  determines  each  community  to  have  its  own  subjec- 
tive symbolisms,  and  nobody  treats  them  with  the  sublime  seri- 
ousness necessary  to  the  theorist.  Until  blinded  and  demoral- 
ized by  propaganda,  the  men  of  today  would  not  fight  for  their 
convictions,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  be  sensible  if 
they  did.  But  they  will  fight  for  their  institutions,  right  or 
wrong.  We  have  certainly  learned  that  what  we  believe  cannot 
be  proved  or  disproved  by  fighting  about  it.  But  what  is  obvious 
as  a  cause  of  political  disintegration  is  that  within  recent  years 
the  institutions  of  public  life  have  developed  a  form  and  struc- 
ture that  have  forced  upon  them  a  redistribution  of  their  mutual 
relations,  and,  as  these  relations  in  their  system  are  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  the  state  has  changed  its  essential  nature.  And 
we  have  both  in  our  theorizing  and  in  our  legislation  ignored 
this;  our  thought  has  not  reformulated  the  new  law  necessary  to 
regulate  life  within  and  adapt  it  to  the  new  structure,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  new  structure  moves  blindly  after  its  own 
momentum.  And  these  changes  and  developments  within  the 
basic  constitution  of  the  state  have  not  been  effected  or  largely 
affected  by  our  states  of  mind.  At  best  our  states  of  mind  follow 
after  the  fact  by  at  least  a  couple  of  generations.  It  is  true  that 
our    feelings,    convictions,    prejudices,    mythologies— racial, 
national,  religious— would  have  entered  into  the  discussion  upon 
which  a  new  lawgiving  would  have  had  to  depend,  but  they 
enter  there  as  hindrances;  and  even  if  they  had  determined  the 
law,  that  would  have  been  merely  to  determine  the  law  as  un- 
constitutional, as  contrary,  that  is,  to  the  factual  structure  of 
the  state.  For  the  law  does  not  make  the  state  or  its  constitu- 
tion; the  state,  i.e.,  the  constitution,  makes  the  law,  that  is,  the 
statutory  law,  when  the  law  is  right  or  just.  For  the  law  that  is 
just  is  declaratory  of  the  state's  constitution,  which  latter  is 
there  in  rerum  natura  as  the  product  of  cultural  and  natural 
evolution  without  benefit  of  our  ideological  convictions. 
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As  an  example  of  what  is  meant  here:  the  ideologies  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe  today  are  not  essentially  different  from  what 
they  have  been  for  many  generations.  But  while  they  have  re- 
mained the  same,  the  life-activities  of  the  peoples  have  been 
forced  into  a  newly  developed  institutional  structure,  especially 
in  their  economic  and  industrial  phases.  This  new  structure  has 
forced  upon  them  a  new  mode  of  active  life,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  a  "revaluation,  in  this  case  a  devaluation,  of  values." 
But  it  is  the  new  objective  mode  of  life  that  is  causing  the  con- 
flict. And,  since  the  mode  of  life  has  changed  more  rapidly  un- 
der war  conditions,  one  can  now  see  new  evaluations,  possibly 
new  ideologies,  right  or  wrong,  coming  as  results  of  the  changes 
in  the  modes  of  life.  Chamberlain  was  forced  by  circumstances 
of  objective  fact  to  see  that  "civilization  as  we  know  it"  was 
gone;  and  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  Churchill  that  a  "re- 
distribution" would  be  necessary  after  the  war  if  he  had  not  been 
forced  to  it  by  the  logic  of  events.  It  is  this  logic  of  events  that 
is  the  determiner  of  political  destiny,  and  ideologies  are  never 
deep  enough  to  float  its  weight. 

Since,  then,  democracy  is  a  political  method  only,  the  theory 
of  democracy  is  not  political  theory.  Political  theory— politics- 
is  the  system  of  principles  of  law  by  which  the  various  phases  of 
political  structure,  i.e.,  institutions,  are  integrated  in  a  corpo- 
rate whole.  These  principles  are  the  norms  that  underlie  posi- 
tive law  and  are  grounded  in  the  metaphysic  of  ethics;  they  are 
objectified  in  the  structure  of  public  life;  hence  all  law  is  public 
constitutional  law  in  so  far  as  it  has  authority.  A  state  is  a  type 
of  family,  a  church,  a  school,  an  industry,  etc.,  maintained 
within  a  corporate  structure  by  principles  of  law  which  consti- 
tute them  a  corporate  whole.  It  is  not  constituted  by  relations 
of  men  or  by  relations  of  their  ideas.  The  institution  through 
which  the  law  creates  and  maintains  the  harmony  and  unity  of 
the  fundamental  institutions  within  the  state,  the  agency  that 
keeps  the  peace,  is  government;  the  man's  first  obligation,  po- 
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litically,  is  to  recognize  that  he  can  act  politically  only  through 
the  government  that  maintains  the  state. 

But  the  individual's  action  by  and  for  and  through  his  govern- 
ment is  practical  politics.  Practically,  then,  the  political  prob- 
lem for  the  individual  citizen  is  that  of  maintaining  the  legal 
status  of  the  family,  the  church,  the  school,  and  industry  as 
the  characteristically  political  institutions,  within  the  corporate 
body  of  the  state.  By  the  vote  and  through  other  governmental 
machinery  he  expresses  his  will  as  a  political  agent,  and  the 
matter  or  content  of  his  will  is  always  some  aspect  of  the  struc- 
ture or  the  interrelations  of  these  political  institutions;  he  as- 
serts his  will  about  the  organization  of  the  school  or  church  or 
industry  or  government,  or  about  the  relations  among  them. 
His  son  cannot  go  to  college;  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
organization  of  the  college  or  of  the  industry  upon  which  the 
means  thereto  depend,  or  something  amiss  within  their  relations 
to  each  other.  The  problem  is  not  a  reference  to  his  personal 
weakness  or  his  son's  weakness;  the  trouble  is  in  the  college  or 
the  shop,  or  there  is  some  frictional  maladjustment  between 
them.  Most  of  what  we  call  civic  evils  are  not  due  to  the  psycho- 
logical or  moral  characters  of  individuals  but  to  frictions  that 
develop  among  institutions.  And  it  is  the  task  of  the  citizen 
through  government  to  rectify  these  frictional  difficulties. 

But  these  are  questions  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  the 
fumbling  and  confusion  of  practical  politics  are  the  result.  This  is 
probably  necessary,  since  the  method  of  practical  politics  is  ex- 
periment. But  if  the  citizen  is  face  to  face  with  a  problem  that  is 
too  difficult  for  him,  it  is  not  his  fault.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
statesman  as  political  theorist.  The  statesman  should  know  the 
political  problem  so  well  in  principle  as  to  be  able  to  supply  to 
the  citizen  a  code  of  maxims  of  political  action  adequate  at 
least  to  the  experimental  purpose  of  guidance  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances. And  familiarizing  the  citizenry  with  adequate 
maxims  of  political  action  should  be  a  purpose  of  public 
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political  activity,  and  is  one  of  the  proper  functions  of  govern- 
ment. 

Then  what  is  it  that  the  statesman  should  know  in  principle 
as  a  basis  for  what  he  should  hand  on  to  the  citizen  as  practical 
maxims?  This  knowledge  begins  and  ends  in  the  critical  analysis 
of  the  conceptual  structure  of  the  fundamental  political  institu- 
tions— the  family,  the  church,  the  school,  industry,  govern- 
ment— and  of  the  systems  of  relations,  actual  and  possible,  that 
can  and  do  hold  among  them.  Politics  has  no  peculiar  content, 
no  content  of  its  own ;  its  content  is  the  nature  and  interrelations 
of  the  basic  institutions.  The  analysis  begins  with  the  system  of 
the  ethical-legal  concepts  upon  which  the  public  structure  rests, 
and  we  remind  ourselves  that  by  a  concept  or  idea  we  mean  a 
symbolic  replica  of  aspects  of  structure — in  this  case  the  struc- 
ture of  the  family,  the  church,  the  school,  industry,  and  govern- 
ment. I  say  these  all  rest  upon  certain  ultimate  ideas  of  meta- 
physics and  are,  therefore,  the  roots  of  law.  What  the  states- 
man should  know,  therefore,  is  what  is  intrinsically  legal  about 
the  system  of  ultimate  political  ideas. 

These  ideas  are  that  of  the  person,  and  the  corollary  system 
of  objective  implicates  of  person  made  necessary  by  the  postu- 
late of  public  order.  These  are  the  system  of  the  concepts  of  the 
law — right,  property,  obligation,  etc. — and  are  all  of  them 
logical  and  practical  implicates  of  the  concept  of  person.  A  few 
brief  comments  on  these,  for  the  most  part  critical,  is  all  that 
can  be  offered  here.  But  a  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  these  ulti- 
mate political  ideas  would  show  that  the  practical  "sciences" 
of  ethics,  economics,  politics,  and  law  are  masses  of  contradic- 
tory nonsense. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  any  point  of  view  the  concept  of  person 
is  central.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our  "social"  "sciences," 
and  particularly  for  ethics,  the  person  is  a  unique  agent  alone  in 
his  universe  with  his  means  and  ends.  His  means  have  no  mean- 
ing or  status  in  the  universe  except  in  relation  to  him;  we  try  to 
set  up  a  theory  of  this  monstrosity  in  the  notion  of  interest.  His 
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ends  have  no  meaning  except  as  some  aspect  of  his  own  nature, 
pleasure,  happiness,  "self,"  considered  as  realized  in  terms  of  the 
completion  of  their  existing  characters.  True,  after  we  have 
given  our  account  of  the  individual  and  his  world  in  terms  of 
himself,  we  observe  that  he  is  withal  a  member  of  a  family  and 
has  other  institutional  connections.  But  we  still  regard  these 
connections  as  "social,"  as  accidental  addenda,  whereas  they 
are  the  most  important  elements  that  enter  into  the  presuppo- 
sitional  ground  upon  which  the  concept  of  person  is  founded. 
They  are  not  relations,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  stand  to  the 
person  as  functions  to  structure,  or  attributes  to  substance. 
They  are  analogies,  and  they  constitute,  with  the  person,  a 
unique  identity.  This  identity  is  not  available  to  scientific 
description.  The  person  is  meaningless  apart  from  them;  they 
constitute  the  core  of  meaning  which  the  concept  expresses.  As 
a  consequence  we  shall  have  to  redefine  the  person  in  terms  of  a 
corporate  structure  of  interinstitutional  relations  if  our  ethical 
theory  is  to  have  that  conformity  to  fact  that  is  necessary  to 
give  it  validity  and  ground  its  formulas  as  law. 

In  economic  connections  we  try  to  picture  the  person  as  a 
center  of  energy,  and  this  energy  is  restricted  for  the  most  part 
to  expression  in  production.  Objects  produced  and  called 
"goods"  we  try  to  think  in  a  system  which  has  no  relation  to 
ethical  principle,  and  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  "good"  in  such 
a  use  throws  the  system  of  objects  into  a  fraudulent  confusion 
and  the  theory  of  the  nature  of  "goods"  into  pathetic  and  con- 
tradictory futility.  The  institution  we  try  to  build  around  such 
pseudo-concepts  is  the  tragic  instance  of  human  failure. 

In  our  legal  procedures,  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  law,  such  as 
we  have,  the  person  is  equally  narrowed  in  conception.  Here 
for  the  most  part  the  person  is  merely  a  center  of  reference  for 
interests.  But  this  only  means  that  the  law  has  abdicated  to  the 
law  merchant.  Besides  being,  as  a  theory  of  interests,  a  totally 
inadequate  representation  of  the  nature  of  the  person,  our  law 
overlooks  the  more  tragically  important  fact  that  interests  can- 
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not  be  made  matter  of  law  without  denying  and  frustrating  the 
very  possibility  of  law  in  any  sense  except  the  mere  expression 
of  a  command  as  a  power  to  compel.  And  this  is  law  giving  way 
to  force.  If  you  don't  like  Germany,  look  to  the  bases  of  your 
law. 

And,  finally,  in  politics  the  person  of  prevailing  democratic 
theory  and  practice  is  a  voter  expressing  his  mystic  freedom  or  a 
taxpayer  submitting  to  a  superior  force.  So  completely  is  he 
severed  from  all  institutional  connections  that  he  is  "agin"  all  of 
them,  even  to  the  extent  of  defining  "that  government  is  best 
that  governs  least"  and  conceiving  the  state  as  organized  on  the 
principles  of  checks  and  balances  so  as  to  guarantee  its  futility. 

I  propose  to  wreak  a  critical  damnation  on  all  of  these  "social" 
"sciences."  In  respect  of  this  idea  of  person,  they  are  all  of 
them  false  in  their  attempts  at  principle,  and  all  of  them  futile 
in  their  practical  implications.  A  world  in  hellish  chaos  is  all  the 
fact  I  care  to  adduce.  And  my  only  suggestion  is  that  if  we  are 
to  be  serious  about  our  destiny,  we  might  consent  to  look  to  the 
possibilities  for  both  theory  and  practice  of  the  notion  of  the 
corporate  person. 

Our  theory  of  the  person,  therefore,  has  no  relevance  to  the 
actual  practical  person  of  contemporary  life.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  the  major  practical  concepts,  since  they  all  derive  from  the 
concept  of  person.  We  have  a  political  theory  of  property  and  a 
law  of  property  that  have  no  statable  relation  to  the  existing  in- 
stitution of  property ;  a  law  of  contract  that  has  no  meaning  in 
terms  of  the  contractual  relation  upon  which  the  modern  state 
rests ;  a  law  of  rights  and  obligations  that  has  little  correspond- 
ence with  the  actual  institutions  of  rights  and  obligations;  a 
criminal  law  that  is  obsolete  and  unintelligible  in  relation  to  the 
facts,  etc.,  for  the  entire  scheme  of  practical  principles.  Our 
ethical  theory  is  subjective  nonsense  and  our  economic  theory 
materialistic  rubbish. 

When  crisis  is  upon  us  it  is  too  late.  There  is  nothing  that 
philosophy  can  do.  The  philosopher's  sin  lies  in  the  fact  that 
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for  the  last  three  hundred  years  he  has  done  nothing  in  the  way 
of  redefining  the  systems  of  practical  principles  or  of  adapting 
them  to  the  changed  conditions  of  life.  And  this  during  a  period 
when  the  conditions  of  human  existence  perhaps  shifted  more 
than  in  any  other  equal  period  in  its  history.  By  way  of  atone- 
ment for  his  negligence  he  might  now  try  to  anticipate  an  end 
of  the  present  crisis,  by  attempting  to  construct  valid  principles 
on  the  ground  of  existing  facts  for  a  possible  future— if  there  is 
to  be  any  future  after  the  carnage  is  over. 

Butler  University 


-THE  THEORETICAL  POSSIBILITY  OF  THE- 
-SGCIOLOGY  OF  KNOWLEDGE- 

■AftTHUR  CHILD — 

ipN  THE  general  concern  over  the  problem  of  origin  ai 

validity  as  found  in  the  sociology  of  knowledge,  a  far  mo're 
1  basic  problem  has  suffered  relative  neglect.  This  problem 
may  be  formulated  as  follows:  Is  the  sociology  of  knowledge, 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  even  possible?  If  possible,  then  in 
what  sense  is  it  possible?  And  how,  especially,  can  that  possi- 
bility obtain  a  theoretical  ground?  These  questions  have  re- 
ceived various  and  highly  divergent  answers.  But,  unless  one  can 
establish  the  legitimacy  of  the  sociology  of  knowledge,  there 
would  appear  to  be  little  reason  in  discussing  the  problems  that 
can  arise  only  on  the  presupposition  of* its  legitimacy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  at  hand  is  far  wider  than  the 
mere  sociology  of  knowledge:  it  cjancerns  the  legitimacy  of  all 
forms  of  the  approach  to  thought  in  terms  of  a  social  matrix. 
However,  the  controversy  ove/the  theoretical  possibility  of  this 
approach  has  proceeded  almost  entirely  in  reference  to  the  soci- 
ology of  knowledge.  For  its  disowned  and  disowning  parent, 
historical  materialism^ither  has  not  cared  or  has  not  ventured 
to  develop  the  problems  involved  in  the  assumption  of  the  social 
determination  of  thought,  and  other  variants  on  the  social  ap- 
proach have  similarly  neglected  the  theoretical  problems  of  the 
approach.  Hence,  in  order  to  investigate  the  problem  of  the 
possibility  of  a  social  interpretation  of  thought,  we  cannot  avoid 
considering  the  controversy  as  it  has  occurred  in  the  peculiar 
context/of  the  sociology  of  knowledge.  As  one  might  expect, 
points'  of  relevance  only  to  the  sociology  of  knowledge  mingle 
wftli  points  of  wider  relevance.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
Rebate  concerns  central  issues,  and  the  central  issues  belong  not 
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CONCERNING  PHILOSOPHY1 

HP  HERE  are  various  ways  of  characterizing  modern  philosophy, 
and  of  stating  the  difference  between  modern  philosophy  and 
medieval  or  ancient.  Ancient  philosophy  sets  out  from  an  aesthetic 
viewpoint  which  finally  invents  the  logical  form  as  its  instrument, 
desires  to  see  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  intends  to  appreciate  the 
world  for  what  it  is.  And  since  the  ancient  viewpoint  was  worked 
out  generally  within  groups  engaged  in  discussion,  it  followed  a 
corporative  method  and  sought  an  end  not  bounded  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  individual  observer.  Its  object  was  a  corporate 
aesthetic  whole,  whose  status  and  situs  were  determined  only  by 
other  objects  of  identical  nature.  It  had  no  relation  or  quality  in 
any  way  derived  from,  or  referent  to,  experience. 

The  medieval  viewpoint  was  religious,  in  the  peculiar  oriental 
sense  that  it  constructed  its  world  out  of  the  objective  necessities 
of  its  life,  out  of  those  objects  of  life  which  were  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  inadequacies  of  the  world  of  experience.  It  was  con- 
templative in  its  attitude  to  its  world;  it  had  no  purpose  to  do 
anything  about  the  inadequacies ;  even  the  full  realization  of  what 
it  regarded  as  its  object,  the  transformation  of  its  object  into  an 
objective,  was  to  be  realized  in  another  world  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  divine  grace.  And  divine  grace  was  itself  an  instrument, 
objective  and  not  under  their  control,  its  efficacy  outside  experi- 
ence, by  means  of  which  human  limitations  were  to  be  gratuitously 
evened  out.  Also,  the  medieval  view  was  a  view  of  the  whole  from 
the  whole,  that  is,  it  contemplated  an  end  in  which  the  particular 

'The  presidential  address  to  the  Western  Division  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association,  April  1942.  Undelivered  owing  to  the  author's 
unavoidable  absence  from  the  meeting. 
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would  be  assumed  and  subsumed,  and  the  significance  of  the  end 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  embodied  in  an  institutional  structure  the 
human  purpose  represented  in  the  whole. 

Thus  the  philosophic  quest  of  the  Greeks  sought  its  object 
through  a  corporative  method  and,  presupposing  an  institutional 
structure,  had  for  its  end  an  ideal  whole ;  the  medieval  quest  fol- 
lowed an  institutional  method,  and  had  its  end  in  a  corporate  struc- 
ture. Is  there  anything  suggested  here  that  effectively  characterizes 
the  modern  viewpoint? 

It  is  the  accepted  commonplace  to  say  that  modern  philosophy  is 
scientific,  analytic,  humanistic,  naturalistic,  antischolastic,  "anthro- 
pocentric" ;  "internalized",  says  Windelband ;  "illumination",  says 
Falckenberg — "Philosophy  as  illumination,  as  a  factor  in  general 
culture,  is  an  exclusively  modern  phenomenon."  The  two  charac- 
ters perhaps  most  frequently  named,  both  intended  to  indicate  a 
superiority  in  modern  philosophy,  are  its  uniform  reference,  in 
some  unique  way,  to  the  "inner"  man,  and  its  finding  its  object  in 
nature ;  it  has  its  source  and  ground,  its  medium  and  its  method, 
in  subjective  inwardness,  yet  it  is  purely  and  disinterestedly  and 
objectively  scientific,  with  the  world  as  its  goal.  It  is  thus  no  acci- 
dent that  its  major  problem  is  epistemology.  That  these  two  mo- 
tives are  incorrigibly  contradictory  does  not  in  the  least  disturb 
the  blatant  egotism  with  which  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
possessing  the  final  view.  We  know  that  our  modern  viewpoint  is 
scientific,  that  it  seeks  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth ;  that  it  has  its  source,  its  original  impulse,  its  goal  and 
consummation,  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  inner  man  and  the 
eternal  inwardness  of  nature.  And  putting  together  the  two  claims 
and  giving  the  monstrosity  its  appropriate  name,  it  is  atomic  mys- 
ticism. 

I  say  we  approve  with  enthusiasm  the  modern  viewpoint,  and 
emphasize  various  particulars  in  which  it  is  superior  to  the  ancient 
and  medieval.  We  tend  to  look  upon  the  earlier  views  as  if  they 
were  at  best  mere  premises,  with  a  suspected  negative  implication, 
from  which  we  draw  the  modern  conclusion,  and  to  regard  the  only 
thing  sound  about  the  premises  that  they  render  the  conclusion 
final.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  only  sound  element  in  the 
conclusion  is  that  it  summarizes  the  weaknesses  of  both  premises, 
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and  thereby  reduces  itself  to  futility.  But  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  assumed  weaknesses  of  the  ancient  view  and  the  medieval 
view. 

Greek  philosophy  started  out  with  a  correct  formulation  of  the 
philosophic  problem.  Thales  asked  plainly  and  in  prose  what  the 
poets  had  already  asked  in  figurate  beauty  many  times  before: 
What  is  it  all  about  ?  With  the  problem  stated,  the  Greek  went  on 
with  characteristic  human  indecision  to  make  all  the  mistakes  he 
could,  and,  the  mistakes  formulated,  to  find  all  the  corrections  there 
are.  There  was  naturally  among  the  Greeks,  as  with  us,  the  tribe 
of  meticulists,  those  who  could  see  the  reality  only  when  writ  small 
and  broken  into  its  ultimate  parts,  who  find  the  end  of  the  intellect 
only  in  the  process  of  building  structures  of  abstractions  to  stand 
only  tentatively  while  plans  are  being  made  to  knock  them  down 
again.  This  was,  with  them  as  with  us,  the  pursuit  of  truth.  And 
there  were  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  us,  those  who  could  see 
the  reality  only  as  realities  ensconced  within  the  seeing,  where  they 
required  only  to  be  re-presented  in  the  symbols  by  which  they  were 
writ. 

But  there  was  also  Plato,  the  artist-philosopher,  the  spirit,  the 
form,  of  the  Greek  race.  And  with  him  and  his  kind  the  short- 
comings of  Greek  philosophy  were  all  corrected  in  Greek  art.  What 
is  could  not  be  realized  directly ;  it  could  only  be  represented,  and 
what  was  represented  was  redesigned  and  transfigured  and  em- 
bodied in  the  instrument  of  design— in  the  drama,  in  sculpture,  in 
architecture,  and  in  a  special  and  synoptic  way  in  the  art  of  politics. 
And  here  the  first  and  greatest  of  truths  the  Greeks  knew,  and 
which  we  have  not  yet  found  out,  that  "justice",  as  ultimate  synop- 
tic principle  in  thought  and  the  law  within  reality,  is  the  harmony 
of  the  state  when  the  state  is  the  status  of  nature  and  as  that 
status  is  determined  by  the  principle  of  the  Good,  and  where  the 
principle  of  the  Good  is  just  the  nisus  to  the  whole,  and  the  whole 
is  representable  not  quantitatively  as  totality  but  qualitatively  as 
integrity.  In  this  state  the  particular,  through  the  philosophic  law, 
attains  the  universal,  or  the  universal  is  realized  through  the  law 
in  the  particular,  so  that  the  principle  of  the  state  is  the  perfection 
of  the  work  of  art,  and  the  work  of  art  is  perfect  as  the  real  in 
the  state.  The  principle  of  perfection,  once  more,  is  that  which 
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states  the  corporate  identity  of  the  particular  as  existent  or  substant 
with  the  universal  as  subsistant  or  circumstant  in  the  individual. 

As  individual,  and  hence  concrete,  the  perfect  was  defined  in 
terms  of  nature  as  that  which  can  live  in  spite  of  limitations,  and 
in  terms  of  thought  as  that  which  endures  or  abides  without  re- 
ference to  limitation.  As  a  function  in  nature  it  maintains  the  con- 
tinuity of  individuals  in  the  universal,  thus  laying  the  basis  of  the 
species  or  type,  which,  as  idea,  is  the  primary  condition  of  all 
thought.  Perfection,  then,  is  the  principle  of  that  which  can  live 
or  be  and  be  intelligible,  and  the  fullness  with  which  intelligible 
being  is  present  at  any  point  is  the  key  to  its  status  in  reality.  The 
real  is  therefore  the  perfect  which  incorporates  the  actual,  so  that 
to  find  reality  in  the  instance  we  must  go  beyond  the  scheme  of 
nature  to  the  nature  which  is  completed  in  art.  And,  if  any  defini- 
tion of  life  or  being  is  demanded  here,  it  can  be  given  as  that  active 
medium  within  which  the  continuity  of  nature  is  transformed  into 
the  continuum  of  the  species  or  idea;  and  as  the  transformation 
effects  their  identity,  the  identity  becomes  both  the  locus  of  the 
act  of  judgment  and  the  medium-stuff  out  of  which  the  real  con- 
tent of  every  true  judgment  is  formed.  This  medium  appears  in 
experience  as  feeling,  where  it  is  the  subject-matter  of  aesthetics. 
So  that  the  problem  of  aesthetics  is  to  demonstrate  the  objectivity 
of  feeling,  to  show  that  feeling  can  only  be  as  substance. 

That  is  to  say,  the  limitations  that  inhered  in  Greek  philosophy 
were  replica-statements  of  flaws  that  are  discernible  in  the  nature 
of  things  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  things  is  regarded  as  an  object 
of  thought.  The  flaws  then  are  as  real  as  the  nature  that  is  to  be 
known;  they  constitute  the  qualifying  characters  of  nature  through 
which  the  knowing  process  is  to  have  access  to  nature.  The  flaw 
then  is  the  basis  of  the  primary  element  of  method  by  which  the 
reality  of  things  is  to  be  represented.  In  logic  it  is  called  the  prin- 
ciple of  difference,  and  in  inductive  procedures  it  is  the  ground 
upon  which  all  proof  is  supposed  to  lie.  In  the  art-philosophy  which 
came  to  be  the  full  realization  of  Greek  life  and  thought  this  prin- 
ciple was  the  principle  of  Tragedy ;  and  it  was  fundamental  for  all 
forms  of  Greek  thought  in  the  law  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  ethics 
and  politics.  It  is  the  eternal  breach  between  the  actual  and  the 
ideal-real  that  determines  the  necessity  for  action;  it  also  consti- 
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tutes  the  ideal  plan  or  design  of  the  end  that  gives  action  its  mean- 
ing. And  it  is  the  permanence  of  the  breach  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  makes  action  the  continuing  instrument  by  which  life  is  to 
realize  itself;  the  breach  is  also  the  endless  emptiness  of  desire 
which  as  substantial  feeling  constitutes  the  eternal  occasion  for 
action  and  the  stuff  out  of  which  life  is  to  be  realized.  Hence  de- 
sire has  no  inwardness,  but  is  hard  substance  like  any  other  matter, 
and  psychology  knows  nothing  of  it. 

In  politics  also,  as  the  Philosopher- Artist  of  Greece  also  saw, 
this  primordial  flaw  is  the  continuing  ground  of  the  life  of  the 
State,  and  thus  the  subject-matter  of  politics.  It  becomes  a  political 
entity  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  universal  of  the  condition 
that  makes  action  necessary  for  the  individual,  and,  as  such  uni- 
versal, it  is  the  ground  condition  of  order  as  the  basis  upon  which 
the  state  can  and  must  rest.  The  fact  that  the  flaw  in  the  condi- 
tions of  nature  is  incorrigible  is  what  gives  to  the  state  its  perpe- 
tuity. And  this  fact  also  determines  that  all  theory  of  the  state 
must  be  formulated  in  eschatological  terms,  that  the  only  thought- 
structure  that  can  always  be  true  of  the  state  is  the  Utopianism  of 
a  theory  of  ends.  It  is  this  tragic  fact,  this  fact  of  enduring  tragedy, 
that  gives  to  the  real  the  substantial  character  of  the  universal  by 
which  the  real  is  to  be  equated  by  identity  with  the  intelligible; 
only  the  identity  is  not  the  identity  of  mathematics  and  logic  but 
the  analogical  identity  of  aesthetic  structure. 

When  therefore  we  define  the  perfect  in  terms  of  ability  to  be 
or  endure  (viability,  for  the  scientist),  and  connect  viability  as 
characterizing  quality  with  the  substance  by  which  things  are  real, 
and  recognize  enduring  being  as  the  principle  of  continuity  in  na- 
ture, and  then  observe  that  nature  in  the  factual  aspect  is  the  per- 
fect instance  of  discontinuity  (the  condition  that  renders  the 
scientific  concept  of  cause  a  logical  surd),  we  have  the  facts  on  a 
basis  of  which  the  law  of  Tragedy  is  to  be  formulated.  It  is  simply 
stated  as  Nature  negating  the  function  of  perfection  in  enduring 
life,  nature  negating  itself  in  God  and  withdrawing  from  contact 
with  the  actual  while  yet  refusing  itself  access  to  the  ideal-real, 
where  it  represents  itself  as  Tragic  Will  in  a  form  higher  than 
that  of  the  actual  of  life.  This  is  the  object  transfigured  in  the  ob- 
jective of  the  tragic  design. 
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The  State  then  as  tragic  object  is  the  fullest  reality  and  the  per- 
fect work  of  art.  It  can  live,  and  it  is  the  thing  that  gives  life  to 
what  can  live  beyond  nature  and  the  mere  lifespan  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  state  is  thus  the  ground  in  being  of  the  universal.  But 
in  the  actual  state  there  are  embodied  elements  fatal  to  the  main- 
tenance of  its  integrity.  These  are  the  empirical  factors,  instanced 
in  the  always  practical  thought  of  the  scientist,  who  must  see  unity 
in  terms  of  its  elements  where  there  are  no  elements;  and  in  the 
spastic  thought  of  the  mystic  who  demands  that  reality  be  given 
exclusively  and  exhaustively  in  the  part,  where  there  are  not  parts. 
Hence  the  scientific  attitude  is  subjective  and  becomes  contradic- 
tory in  its  demand  that  reality  remain  partial  and  dependent  for  its 
character  upon  the  procedures  of  science.  But  the  mystic,  who  lies 
hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  scientist,  is  of  another  color,  and  we 
shall  have  to  watch  him  closely. 

So  Greek  philosophy  is  objective  in  that  it  postulates  a  corporate 
structure  for  reality,  and  finds  this  structure  instanced  in  the  fact 
of  corporately  ordered  life.  It  is  objective  in  that  it  is  a  direct 
representation  or  expression  of  reality  without  involving  the  sub- 
jective element — that  is,  without  its  thought  becoming  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  itself  an  integral  part  of  the  reality  expressed — 
so  that  the  diremption  of  subject-object  is  never  made  because  the 
possibility  of  such  a  distinction  as  that  between  mind  and  object, 
design  and  its  end,  has  never  come  to  consciousness.  It  is  this  be- 
coming aware  of  possible  distinction,  by  thought,  of  its  own  process 
from  the  object  in  which  it  expresses  itself,  from  the  being  which 
it  thinks,  and  then  confusing  its  process  with  the  object,  that  marks 
the  subjective  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  modern  philo- 
sophy. The  absence  of  the  distinction  of  thought  from  the  being 
which  it  thinks  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  ancient  philosophy. 

A  philosophy  thus  corporately  structured  in  ethical  and  political 
ideas  could  not  survive  the  collapse  of  the  state  in  which  those 
ideas  had  their  substance.  And  the  period  of  several  centuries  after 
the  breakdown  of  the  Classical  state  has  a  place  in  history  only  in 
the  story  of  the  attempts  of  those  ideas  to  find  a  solid  landing  place 
somewhere  within  the  sphere  of  life,  which  they  assumed  could 
be  substantiated  on  other  ground  than  nature.  This  haven  could 
not  be  anywhere  within  the  scheme  of  nature,  for  it  was  the  in- 
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herent  weakness  of  the  natural  scheme  that  was  responsible  for  the 
collapse  of  the  moral-political  system.  It  could  also  not  be  within 
the  system  of  the  ideas  as  detached  from  nature,  because  as  thus 
detached  the  ideas  lacked  the  element  of  concreteness  that  supplied 
them  with  substance.  There  was  left  then  only  the  realm  of  the 
fanciful — not  the  fanciful  as  definitely  structured  in  the  objects  of 
imagination,  for  that  is  the  sphere  of  art  and  rests  upon  nature — 
but  the  fanciful  pictured  in  terms  of  the  felt  need  for  an  object 
that  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  hence  could  only  be  symbolized 
by  the  inner  and  emotional  phases  of  experience  itself.  They  at- 
tempted vainly  to  substantiate  feeling  in  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
felt.  Thus  the  very  nature  of  the  objects  pictured  was  negative, 
they  are  represented  in  terms  of  their  absence  as  inwardly  felt,  so 
as  objects  of  experience  they  could  only  be  referred  to  a  world 
which  was  characterized  by  qualities  the  opposite  of  those  that 
were  given  in  knowledge.  Thus  we  see  that  where  philosophy  and 
art  were  united  in  the  life  of  the  state  there  could  be  nothing  of  a 
substantial  nature  left  after  the  state  had  broken  down,  so  that 
this  very  nothingness  became  the  basis  of  whatever  construction 
was  possible.  That  is,  all  construction  must  be  in  and  of  experience 
alone,  which  presents  itself  as  a  substantial  nothing.  It  is  thus  that 
the  period  is  subjective  and  religious  rather  than  philosophical, 
and  that  it  has  its  roots,  so  far  as  there  are  any,  in  negation. 

But  the  negation  here  postulated  was  not  the  mere  methodologi- 
cal negation  of  scepticism.  This  can  be  turned  to  constructive  use. 
The  negation  of  the  religious  period  was  postulated  upon  a  sub- 
stantial ground,  and  that  which  was  significant  by  its  absence  had 
a  positive  character  which  gave  it  a  constructive  power  in  reverse. 
And  as  the  ideas  of  the  period  got  their  content  from  a  reference 
to  inner  emotional  states,  the  negative  principle  assumed  the  posi- 
tive function  of  denial,  and  was  identified  in  experience  with 
misery,  suffering.  But  since  the  potency  of  the  principle  of  misery 
is  positive,  it  is  an  aggressive  and  emphatic  negation,  and  would 
have  to  be  given  a  ground  in  any  case ;  so  it  was  identified  with 
the  fact  of  distortion  in  nature  which  the  Greeks  had  recognized, 
and  nature  became  the  symbol  and  reality  of  all  that  was  unreal. 
This  unreal  reality,  this  positive  negation,  was  imaginatively  per- 
sonified as  evil,  and  the  primary  purpose  and  function  of  life  and 
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conduct  were  the  evasion  and  avoidance  of  evil ;  that  is  to  say,  life 
had  a  negative  purpose.  These  evasions  and  avoidances  were  also 
objectified,  as  negations,  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  magic, 
and  magic  developed  into  a  system  of  ritual.  The  system  of  all 
these  ideas  centered  about  negation  became  the  foundation  of  the 
institutionalism  of  the  succeeding  medieval  period,  and  magic  be- 
came religious  science. 

Another  phase  of  this  system  of  negation  with  its  technique  of 
magic  laid  down  the  cornerstone  of  the  foundation  of  thought  in 
the  modern  period.  Connecting  the  aggressive  negative  principle 
with  the  stuff  of  emotional  experience  led  to  the  attribution  of 
causal  efficacy  to  the  emotional  center,  so  that  the  reality  implied  in 
the  negation  was  identified  with  the  subjective  factors  in  the  indi- 
vidual. The  individual  thus  became  responsible  for  evil;  but  he 
was  also,  as  the  primary  condition  of  the  universal,  the  causal 
power  by  which  evil  was  to  be  met,  and,  as  spiritual  conqueror,  he 
became  the  symbol  of  all  that  was  ideal,  and  was  worshipped  as  the 
hero-saint.  This  deification  of  the  individual  persisted  to  become 
the  major  premise  of  all  thought  for  the  modern  period,  and  we 
notice  it  later.  But  what  we  must  not  fail  to  note  here  is  that,  with 
the  collapse  of  the  state  and  the  consequent  necessary  emphasis 
upon  negation,  with  the  contradictions  which  negation  made  mani- 
fest in  experience,  the  endowing  with  fictitious  substance  the  ab- 
sence of  objects  as  represented  in  desire,  and  the  general  practice 
of  hypostasis  of  abstraction,  with  the  overemphasis  upon  the  sub- 
jective, and  the  dependence  upon  specialized  technical  processes  as 
in  magic  and  ritual,  with  the  attributing  of  causal  efficacy  to  the 
mere  inwardness  of  ideas  and  subjective  processes,  with  all  these 
we  have  the  complete  system  of  the  assumptions  of  the  empirical 
philosophy,  and  suggestions  as  to  its  connections  with  primitive 
magic  and  the  mysticism  inherent  in  an  overemphasis  upon  em- 
pirical content. 

But  all  these  assumptions  are  mere  empirical  distortions  of  pro- 
found truths.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  truths  is  that 
nature  is  an  aborted  effort  to  realize  life  in  the  actual.  The  shallow- 
ness of  the  empirical  philosophy  has  always  been  a  consequence  of 
failure  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  in  nature,  the  plain  implication  of 
a  reality  which  the  religious  instinct  apprehends,  to  be  sure,  but 
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nevertheless  tends  to  distort  in  the  directions  of  its  peculiar  in- 
terest. This  is  the  contradiction  that  exists  between  the  metaphysi- 
cal intent  of  nature  and  its  purpose  to  express  life.  If  we  may  put 
the  problem  in  terms  of  the  tradition  we  can  call  the  metaphysical 
intent  of  nature  God ;  then  the  life-principle  in  nature  will  be  at 
direct  variance  with  God's  intent,  and  the  struggle  between  the  two 
is  on.  This  could  be  better  stated  perhaps  as  the  eternal  effort  on 
the  part  of  God  to  reproduce  himself,  where  the  divine  seminal 
Urschleim  became  the  nebula  of  nature  with  its  infinite  capacity 
for  indecision.  The  effort  at  selfreproduction  succeeded  a  little  less 
badly  in  the  creation  of  man,  since  in  man  it  attained  the  image,  at 
least,  but  it  was  the  weakness  of  the  eternal  will  that  came  to  be 
the  basis  of  human  nature.  However  it  may  be  stated,  this  elemen- 
tary contradiction  in  the  substance  of  things  was  conceived  to  lie 
at  the  basis  of  life,  so  that  when  life  comes  up  for  formulation  in 
the  medieval  scheme,  and  when  the  quality  of  immortality,  which 
it  had  for  faith,  is  seen  to  require  objective  verification,  the  method 
required  that  the  verification  should  be  in  terms  of  experience,  and 
the  only  conclusion  possible  was  the  selfcontradictory  proposition 
that  life  had  its  principle  of  objectification  in  the  eternal  experience 
of  misery,  that  life  has  its  object  in  its  subjective  intent. 

The  two  terms  of  the  persistent  contradiction  are  thus  the  exis- 
tence-principle that  makes  nature  real  and  the  sentience-principle 
that  becomes  the  basis  of  all  judgments  of  any  sort  about  nature 
when  nature  is  regarded  as  the  locus  of  the  functions  of  life. 

Life  then  is  objectified  through  the  principle  of  misery,  where 
misery  is  taken  as  the  product  of  the  friction  between  existence  on 
the  one  side  and  sentience  on  the  other.  The  imposition,  by  the 
creative  or  reproductive  force,  of  existence  upon  sentiency,  or  the 
immolation  of  sentiency  upon  the  hard  altar  of  existence,  thus  be- 
comes the  ultimate  fact ;  and,  regarded  as  experience,  becomes  the 
starting-point  for  modern  philosophy  in  all  its  forms,  and  remains 
to  this  day  the  common  fallacy  of  all  philosophies.  In  the  attempt 
to  find  the  objective  in  the  element  of  existence  and  to  write  it  down 
in  terms  of  universals  of  experience,  ignoring  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  universals  in  or  for  experience,  the  modern  mind  created 
science ;  but,  as  there  is  no  universality  for  experience,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  force  universality  upon  existence  by  taking  its  mere 
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abstract  extensive  continuity  and  applying  infinity  to  it.  So  the 
formula  was  forced  upon  it  as  number  and  quantity,  and  the 
apotheosis  of  the  abstraction  laid  the  blessing  upon  mathematics  as 
scientific  method.  Science  was  therefore  mathematical  physics,  an 
abstract  existentialism,  and  so  it  remains  to  this  day,  the  presup- 
position of  a  metaphysics  that  finds  its  soul  in  magic. 

In  a  similar  way  and  by  the  same  techniques  it  was  attempted  to 
find  objectivity  for  sentiency  in  its  imposed  relation  to  existence. 
As  objectivity  in  the  science  of  existence  turns  out  to  be  abstract 
exteriority  symbolically  characterized  by  mathematics  and  manipu- 
lated as  magic,  so  the  science  of  sentiency,  "social  science",  finds 
its  ground  of  objectivity  in  abstract  inwardness,  interiority  imaged 
in  the  reversed  recession  of  time,  withinness  reduced  to  abstract 
negation,  and  determined  by  its  qualitative  emptiness  to  assume 
the  form  of  the  mathematics  of  lapse.  This  is  mysticism.  Its  method 
is  infinity  in  reverse,  zero  over  zero,  and  is  at  present  exemplified 
in  the  "sciences"  of  psychology  and  sociology.  There  was  once  a 
philosophy  that  was  called  social  psychology. 

Thus  the  philosophy  that  grew  out  of  the  contradictions  that 
religion  had  discovered  at  the  base  of  things,  invented  a  pseudo- 
content  as  a  ground  against  which  to  formulate  the  contradictions. 
This  pseudo  content  is  experience,  sentiency  forcibly  wedded  to 
abstract  existence.  Its  method  for  dealing  with  this  empty  content 
is,  appropriately,  magic,  a  symbolism  which  is  the  reality  it  sym- 
bolizes, and  which  it  also  took  over  from  the  religious  method  of 
incantation.  Its  temple  is  the  Laboratory,  dedicated  to  the  Great 
Unknown,  the  God  Omnescience.  Modern  philosophy  therefore  is 
the  philosophy  of  experience ;  its  attitude  or  point  of  view,  its  "per- 
spective", is  mysticism ;  and  its  method  is  a  newer  and  better  and 
blacker  magic. 

Modern  philosophy  thus  undertakes  to  interpret  a  subjective 
reality  by  and  in  terms  of  a  subjective  principle.  Its  subject-matter, 
its  method,  its  point  of  view,  all  are  subjective ;  and  the  final  com- 
mentary and  estimate  is  subjectivism,  in  the  nugatory  and  deroga- 
tory sense,  the  sense  that  finds  its  failure  catastrophic. 

Philosophy  derives  from,  and  lives  and  functions  within,  a  cul- 
tural medium,  from  which  it  gets  not  only  its  attitudinal  direction, 
but  also  its  peculiar  substance.  So  ancient  philosophy  got  its  essen- 
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tial  characters  from  a  medium  of  a  political  state  whose  substance 
was  ethical  and  aesthetic;  medieval  philosophy  came  into  being 
within  a  medium  of  negative  religious  institutionalism  dominated 
by  feeling,  and  it  took  its  characters  from  that  feeling;  modern 
philosophy  formed  within  a  cultural  substance  whose  essence  was 
the  inwardness  and  immediacy  of  a  feeling  that  demanded  a  posi- 
tive reference  to  nature,  where  nature  itself  was  imaged  as  the 
inward  essence  of  the  feeling  conceived  as  active  will.  Reality  was 
thus  determined  by  the  postulate  of  that  will,  which  acts  in  pure 
spontaneity,  pure  liberty,  requiring  no  reference  but  to  itself.  It  is 
essentially  irrational,  and  ks  baseless  postulates  become  unques- 
tioned and  unquestionable  grounds  merely  and  solely  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  assertion ;  its  act  is  simple,  unconditioned ;  and  the 
object  of  its  act,  which  is  also  a  product  and  a  project  of  its  act, 
is  unconditioned,  being  characterized  by  simplicity;  so  its  reality 
has  an  individuality  that  is  undivided,  atomic,  and  can  only  be 
exemplified,  never  defined.  Thus  the  physical  and  metaphysical 
atom,  the  mathematical  point,  the  windowless  monad,  the  "indi- 
vidual", the  infinitesimal.  All  these  ideas  are  functions  of  pure 
magic,  symbols  deified,  and  they  operate  within  a  medium  of  a 
mysticism  which  differs  from  religious  mysticism  only  in  being 
abstract,  vacuous  and  dried  out.  They  all  sum  up  in  the  attitude  of 
subjectivism,  by  which  we  express  the  weakness,  inadequacy  and 
negation  of  all  the  forms  of  modern  philosophy. 

The  Renaissance,  as  the  earliest  modern  cultural  formulation, 
can  be  described  as  nature  turned  inward  and  directed  upon  itself, 
appearing  phenomenally  to  itself  as  consciousness,  whose  substance 
is  measured  in  terms  of  its  own  felt  intensity  to  differentiate  it 
from  the  symbolic  extensity  of  the  earlier  abstraction.  Referring 
the  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  to  this  consciousness  as  its  cul- 
tural medium,  we  can  give  a  brief  characterization  of  its  various 
phases  in  ethics,  politics,  law,  and  art.  Ethically,  the  Renaissance 
is  negation,  that  strange  positive,  emphatic,  aggressive  negation  of 
the  negations  of  the  middle  ages,  which  becomes,  in  practice,  irre- 
sponsible assertion,  the  outburst  of  the  atomic  and  autonomous 
undivided  will  of  the  individual  which  acts  without  reference  to 
anything.  This  negation,  become  aggressive,  lays  the  foundation 
for  our  modern  ideas  of  freedom  and  the  peculiar  type  of  unprin- 
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cipled  order  which  we  hope  to  make  the  foundation  of  our  political 
life.  Politics  in  the  Renaissance  thus  implies  the  realization  of 
the  universal  within  the  peculiar  individual  described  above,  where 
the  universal  and  objective  element  in  the  individual  will  de- 
mands the  organization  of  the  state  as  the  instrument  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  itself.  This  is,  of  course,  a  flat  contradiction;  but  it 
becomes  the  basis  of  the  politics  of  democracy :  the  superstition 
that  the  state  exists  to  fulfill  and  realize  the  will  of  the  individual. 
The  final  implicate  of  this  assumption  is,  of  course,  the  apotheosis 
of  pure  abstract  and  irresponsible  force,  as  will  particularized  must 
be  mere  force,  as  we  see  happens  to  the  democracies  after  they 
have  come  to  envisage  purposes  in  the  negative  economic  terms  of 
needs  and  wants.  Machiavelli's  Prince  and  Hobbes'  Monarch  are 
absolute,  but  they  can  only  realize  their  unlimited  power  and  exer- 
cise irresponsible  force  after  they  have  achieved  a  democratic  in- 
carnation in  the  modern  businessman  and  are  thus  de-moralized. 
Law  had  been  the  objective  type  of  the  universal  and  had  been 
considered  as  final  principle  in  the  universalism  of  the  Church.  In 
the  Renaissance  law  is  conceived  as  the  expression  of  the  inner 
power  of  the  irresponsible  individual ;  so  will  becomes  the  "law" 
of  unlimited  force,  the  universal  force  or  energy  of  materialistic 
metaphysics,  for  which  universality  means  quantitative  infinity. 
Whereas  for  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  the  law  had  been  an 
expression  of  the  ubiquity  of  God,  a  principle  operating  over  the 
individual  and  giving  him  objective  moral  guidance,  the  law  for  the 
new  day,  identified  as  it  is  with  the  will  of  the  individual,  is  justi- 
fied by  the  supposition  that  the  will  has  the  quantitative  univer- 
sality of  the  abstract  reason.  This  new  principle  of  law  comes  to 
being  in  the  ambition  of  the  princes  of  the  European  communities, 
now  trying  to  organize  themselves  as  states  which  shall,  in  mun- 
dane affairs,  at  least,  be  independent  of  the  Church.  In  abandoning 
the  Church  as  the  ground  of  the  universality  and  thus  of  the 
authority  of  the  law,  the  law  came  to  be  broken  into  as  many  frag- 
ments as  there  were  contending  princes,  and  that  fragment  tended 
to  acquire  authority  which  had  the  power  to  prevail  over  the  others. 
Thus  we  have  our  notion  of  "the  law  backed  by  force",  which  is 
nothing  but  a  simple  identification  of  law  with  force,  and  this 
means  that  force  supersedes  the  law,  as  the  princes  found  when 
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they  began  to  assert  authority  over  powerful  private  organizations 
of  interest.  Thus  again  the  peculiar  affinity  of  the  subjective  for  the 
purely  mechanical  is  evident. 

With  respect  to  Renaissance  art  a  similar  statement  holds.  Art 
becomes  the  instrument  of  expression  of  pure  subjectivity :  emotion 
in  its  raw  psychological  inwardness  with  all  the  particularizing 
characters  of  the  individual.  And  here  also  the  same  reversal  takes 
place :  emotion  completely  individualized  within  the  subject  as  his 
inner  state  becomes  the  substance  of  an  art  to  which  the  formal 
aspects  must  conform.  And  while  a  very  high  type  of  form  proved 
to  be  possible  for  this  content  so  long  as  it  identified  itself  with 
the  religious  emotion  of  love,  the  subjective  motive  transformed 
and  individualized  this  emotion  as  the  sex  impulse,  which  is  recalci- 
trant to  any  form,  and  this  materialized  motive  became  the  basis 
of  the  formlessness  of  "romantic"  literature,  and  is  now  showing 
itself  to  be  the  Nemesis  of  all  genuine  art.  The  subjective  and  in- 
dividualistic character  of  the  art  of  the  period  shows  itself  in 
poetry,  where  the  sonnet  and  the  canzone  were  characteristic 
forms.  The  sonnet  tended  to  be  the  form  of  a  single  spastic  pulse 
of  feeling,  individualized  and  expressing  intensity  rather  than 
quality,  emotion  at  its  heroic  greatest  intensity,  for  which  the  stiff 
constricting  form  of  the  sonnet  was  inevitable. 

In  all  these  phases  of  the  culture  of  the  period  there  is  the  same 
dominance  of  the  subjective.  All  are  concerned  with  nature,  but  it 
is  nature  in  reverse,  naturans,  nature  as  immediately  and  inwardly 
felt  and  regarded  on  that  account  as  ultimate. 

As  we  approach  the  modern  period  proper,  it  is  not  surprising, 
in  view  of  the  motives  we  have  found  dominating  the  middle  ages, 
to  find  the  period  opening  with  an  outburst  of  science  and  religion, 
magic  and  mysticism.  As  this  field  is  familiar,  I  can  be  brief,  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  yet  seen  the  real  significance 
of  the  two  movements.  Galileo,  a  scientist,  undertakes  to  give  us  a 
philosophy  of  existence,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  doubt  that  he 
intended  to  give  an  interpretation  of  existence  strictly  in  terms  of 
itself,  without  the  confusions  that  necessarily  come  from  viewing 
it  in  relation  to  its  opposite  principle  of  sentience.  But  the  reference 
of  facts  to  themselves  is  still  subjectivism;  so  existence  is  explained 
as  subjectively  spontaneous  and  dominated  by  its  own  internal 
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force ;  and  this  reference  to  the  fact,  especially  when  the  force  is 
particularized  in  the  concrete  specific  fact,  is  magic,  and  calling  it 
force  is  only  giving  it  a  family  name  to  take  the  place  of  such  indi- 
vidual names  as  gnome  or  salamander.  And  this  subjectivism  is  not 
overcome  when  we  abstract  from  the  concreteness  of  the  facts  to 
their  external  relations,  and  hope  by  quantifying  the  relations  to 
attain  the  objective ;  the  relations  as  thus  thought  become  pure  con- 
structs of  the  process  of  thought,  and  there  is  little  to  be  gained 
by  exchanging  the  abstract  process  of  thought  for  its  mystic  con- 
tent as  found  in  the  immediacy  of  feeling.  It  might  even  be  pos- 
sible to  show  that  the  feeling  must  be  presupposed  before  the 
process  is  intelligible  in  any  terms ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  not  possible 
to  avoid  subjectivism  by  any  of  the  tricks  of  science.  I  forbear  to 
mention  the  stratospheric  ventures  of  contemporary  mathematical 
logic. 

Galileo's  magical  attempt  to  bootstrap  himself  out  of  the  sub- 
jectivism of  the  time  was  matched  or  bettered  at  every  point  by 
Luther  and  the  religionists.  Galileo,  at  the  last  resort,  could  find 
nature  only  in  the  mathematically  ordered  successive  impulses  of 
his  own  inner  reason.  Luther,  whose  quest  was  also  for  nature,  but 
whose  magic  demanded  vicarious  approach  through  God,  could 
only  find  it  within  the  depths  of  inner  feeling  where  it  as  such  was 
inaccessible  to  the  reason,  because  in  those  depths  it  identified  itself 
with  God,  and  was  not  to  be  approached  except  on  the  knees  of 
faith.  It  could  therefore  not  be  stated  in  its  essence  by  the  reason, 
but  could  only  be  argued  about  by  the  reason.  This  is  pure  mys- 
ticism, of  course,  and  it  is  a  mysticism  formally  identical  with  that 
of  Galileo  (even  their  magics  have  been  recently  identified — God 
is  a  mathematician)  ;  so  there  is  no  ground  of  preference  for  the 
one  over  the  other.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Luther's  mysticism 
comes  to  practical  contradiction  just  as  did  Galileo's,  only  in  a 
different  content.  Galileo  came  out  with  material  energy  and  the 
abstract  mathematical  "law"  and  a  universe  of  particulars ;  Luther, 
after  throwing  his  inkstand  at  the  objective  in  nature,  came  out 
with  the  abstract  divine  right  of  the  individual  (king)  and,  mate- 
rially, with  a  numerous  family. 

So  whether  we  look  to  the  scientific  or  to  the  religious  phases  of 
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the  modern  period  we  find  the  subjectivist  point  of  view  completely 
dominant. 

The  philosophers  tell  the  same  story.  As  soon  as  the  philosophic 
phase  of  the  modern  movement  was  under  way  in  Locke  and  Des- 
cartes it  was  evident  that  the  prevailing  tendency  was  to  be  em- 
phasis upon  inner  experience  as  the  reality  for  the  philosopher. 
Locke's  system  was  based  upon  psychological  analysis,  and  it  was 
he  who  gave  impetus  to  sceptical  doubts  whether  there  was  or 
could  be  anything  real  at  all  besides  the  mental  states,  a  type  of 
scepticism  that  reached  the  self  contradictory  stage  in  Hume  and 
Kant.  And  I  suppose  the  tendency  of  the  modern  movement  to  re- 
gard Hume  and  Kant  as  its  greatest  achievements  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  one  of  them  carries  the  empirical  point  of  view  of  the 
scientific  tradition  to  its  and  philosophy's  last  extremity ;  while  the 
other  did  the  same  for  the  empirical  attitude  as  it  was  formulated 
in  its  mathematical  aspects  by  Newton  and  in  its  religious  phases 
by  the  pietistic  movement.  That  is  to  say  that  the  whole  of  reality 
was  rounded  up  by  Hume  and  Kant  within  the  corral  of  the  inner 
experience;  there  was  nothing  but  nothing  left  outside  by  Hume, 
and  for  Kant  the  only  thing  left  outside  experience  was  the  va- 
cancy left  by  the  inclusion  within  experience  of  that  which  was  its 
own  efficient  cause,  the  contradiction  of  the  thing-in-itself  and  the 
autonomous  will.  For  both,  all  reality  is  either  experience  or  that 
which  represents  experience  in  its  potential  state.  And  this  poten- 
tial experience,  the  "possibility  of  experience",  becomes  objective 
irrationality — nonsense — in  Freud. 

Even  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  who  perhaps  come  nearer  to  philo- 
sophy than  anybody  else  in  the  modern  period,  and  who  in  their 
metaphysical  systems  come  as  near  a  genuine  objectivity  as  modern 
thought  ever  does,  both  seem  to  resort  to  psychology  in  their  prac- 
tical philosophy,  and  especially  in  their  reflections  on  politics.  It  is 
hardly  the  objective  mind  of  Plato  and  the  Stoics  that  one  sees  in 
Spinoza's  God  or  the  Hegelian  Reason,  and  one  suspects  elements 
of  the  subjectivist  egoism  of  the  modern  in  both. 

I  hesitate  to  attempt  comment  on  the  contemporary  scene,  for  I 
have  had  no  interest  in  the  classifications  of  the  philosophic  sys- 
tems, and  slightly  less  interest  in  the  systems  themselves.  But  it  is 
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hard  to  see  in,  e.g.,  the  idealism  of  the  present  any  way  out  of  the 
pit  of  subjectivism,  rather  a  deepening  and  broadening  of  the  way 
in.  It  is  encouraging  indeed  to  follow  Bradley  in  denying  the  philo- 
sophic claims  of  the  concepts  of  science  and  in  showing  the  logical 
contradictions  involved  in  attempting  to  elevate  those  concepts  to 
the  status  of  philosophic  ideas;  in  the  scepticism  and  criticism 
necessary  to  put  science  in  its  place  and  thus  open  the  way  to  phi- 
losophy, Bradley  has  done  great  work.  And  in  laying  bare  the 
weaknesses  of  the  empirical  philosophy  which  issues  from  science, 
particularly  in  ethics,  his  success  seems  secure.  But  he  has  still  not 
freed  himself  from  mathematical  abstractionism,  as  his  doctrine  of 
the  Absolute  shows  clearly;  in  fact  it  shows  what  in  some  other 
directions  is  completely  proved,  that  he  was  not  as  safe  from  cer- 
tain religious  presuppositions  as  he  had  supposed.  He  falls,  that  is, 
for  an  empiricism  of  the  very  worst  type  when  he  comes  to  put  his 
finger  upon  reality  so  as  to  identify  it.  Reality,  he  says,  is  experi- 
ence as  given  in  feeling ;  thus  he  identifies  himself  with  a  mysticism 
of  the  most  primitive  sort,  which,  if  it  has  any  logical  status  what- 
ever, undoes  all  the  work  his  scepticism  had  built  up.  The  same 
mysticism  of  the  crude  religious  sort  is  obvious  in  Green  and  Royce 
and  Whitehead,  so  that  since  Hegel  idealism  has  had  very  little  to 
say  for  itself ;  it  has  done  well  in  denying  a  scientific  basis  for 
philosophy,  but  it  has  not  avoided  mathematical  abstractionism  nor 
religious  mysticism. 

Nor  has  realism  fared  better.  Where  the  realistic  attitude  ex- 
presses itself  in  a  doctrine  of  nature,  its  acceptance  of  science 
usually  forces  it  to  an  abstract  atomism,  or  if  it  has  the  mystic 
tendency  it  ends  in  a  pantheism  or  panpsychism  of  some  sort.  It 
may  take  the  way  of  mathematical  physics  to  a  pure  abstractionism 
which,  where  tinged  with  the  mystic  coloring,  becomes  subjective 
idealism.  And  in  any  case  the  commitment  to  empiricism  forces 
upon  the  realists  the  methodological  hozv,  and  their  answer  to  this 
is  the  analysis  of  perception.  Thus  the  reality  the  realist  so  coura- 
geously and  so  justly  accepts  and  posits  as  the  basis  for  any  phi- 
losophy tends  to  disappear  hopelessly  within  the  bare  process  of 
sense-perception,  the  process  by  which  his  empiricism  demands  he 
find  it  in  fact ;  his  philosophic  postulate  becomes  the  psychological 
prejudice  that  reality  is  discoverable  in  empirical  fact,  and  the 
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methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  made  known  are  psychological.  It  is 
the  philosophic  tragedy ;  no  man  who  reaches  philosophic  maturity 
will  accept  a  metaphysics  which  has  not  its  bases  laid  in  realistic 
presuppositions ;  it  is  tragic  to  see  these  bases  rot  out  in  scientism 
or  develop  the  fantastic  overgrowths  of  mysticism.  The  canker  of 
the  age  has  infected  philosophy  at  its  base  in  realism ;  the  empiri- 
cism which  bloats  itself  in  science  where  it  can,  and  prostrates  itself 
in  mysticism  where  it  must,  has  blighted  philosophy  at  its  root. 
The  story  of  this  tragic  event  is  the  history  of  modern  philosophy. 

There  are  but  two  possibilities  in  philosophy,  idealism  and  real- 
ism. And  any  approach  to  finality  will  unite  the  two  as  comple- 
mentary phases  in  a  whole  where  their  differences  will  provide  a 
status  for  all  the  negatives  that  critical  scepticism  may  require, 
and  where  their  agreements  will  lay  the  basis  for  every  positive 
judgment  that  knowledge  can  demand.  All  these  negatives  and  af- 
firmations will  rest  upon  a  ground  that  is  not  experience,  but  will 
accept  and  embrace  all  that  experience  can  show  to  be  consistent 
with  that  ground.  Reality  is  not  experience,  nor  is  philosophy  about 
experience.  It  is  not  even  about  language  as  the  instrument  of  ex- 
pression for  experience.  Nor  is  it  about  ideas,  nor  active  impulses, 
nor  about  the  shadows  of  the  shadows.  So  it  is  not  positivism,  nor 
pragmatism,  nor  phenomenalism.  It  is  not  even  an  instrument  of 
prestige  to  impress  its  votary's  dignity  upon  the  public  mind ;  nor 
is  it  a  commercial  commodity  seeking  new  markets.  It  is  barely 
possible,  and  this  may  be  conceding  overmuch,  that  pragmatism  had 
its  original  impulse  in  a  realization  of  the  emptiness  of  the  as- 
sumption that  reality  is  experience,  and  that  there  was  in  it  a 
genuine  motive  to  find  a  solider  ground  in  action ;  but  it  flounders 
between  the  Scylla  of  Peirce's  scientism  and  the  Charybdis  of 
James'  mysticism,  and  goes  under  finally  in  the  tool  philosophy, 
leaving  a  sea  of  experience  placid  with  a  deadly  calm  and  glassy 
with  a  brittle  emptiness. 

It  is  the  function  of  philosophy  to  find  the  objective  reality 
within  a  world  whose  existence  and  basic  empirical  characteristics 
are  known.  How  the  world  is  to  be  known  is  not  an  intelligible 
question.  Questions  about  the  how  are  technical  questions,  ques- 
tions of  science,  and  science  is  not  philosophy.  There  is  no  how  of 
Knowledge,  and  Knowledge  is  the  concern  of  philosophy.  Science 
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cannot  know,  its  motive  is  action.  It  is  the  function  of  philosophy 
to  lay  out  the  primary  veins  of  the  world's  structure  as  universals 
which  are  to  be  principle-postulates  for  the  various  human  spheres 
of  concern.  Its  purpose,  that  is,  is  to  lay  down  basic  postulates  of 
action  as  the  foundation  of  ethics ;  to  formulate  postulates  of  being 
or  existence  for  science ;  to  work  out  postulates  of  order  for  poli- 
tics ;  but  a  philosophy  cannot  be  made  out  of  any  of  these  sets  of 
postulates.  And  when  it  has  done  that,  and  has  pointed  out  the 
directions  in  which  corollaries  can  be  derived  for  each  succeeding 
age  for  various  practical  disciplines,  its  task  is  done.  And  the  fact 
that  each  generation  must  do  all  this  for  itself  does  not  mean  that 
each  should  find  a  new  philosophy,  but  merely  that  the  world  of 
reality  that  is  to  be  formulated  has  changed.  For  change  it  will 
whether  we  philosophize  or  not,  and  whatever  may  be  the  type  of 
our  philosophizing. 

These  reflections,  though  melancholy,  are  not  as  dark  as  the 
fact.  The  fundamental  fact  that  meets  us  now  is  a  world  in  chaos, 
a  cosmic  chaos,  a  contradictio  in  substantia  for  which  there  is  no 
description  black  enough.  Falling  into  the  pit  of  subjectivism  has 
left  us  without  a  morality,  no  vestige  of  character  remains.  For  a 
mess  of  garbage  man  has  sold  his  soul  to  the  business  man,  and 
the  world  of  reality  is  sold  out.  So  there  is  no  obligation,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  be  responsible  to.  God  died,  and  the  world  dissolved, 
when  man  found  his  destiny  in  himself.  And  the  responsibility  for 
the  situation  is  philosophy's.  We  have  furnished  no  ethical  founda- 
tion for  the  human  world ;  no  principles  of  order  for  the  political 
world;  no  laws  for  the  control  of  our  attitude  to  existence,  nor  for 
the  control  of  the  practical  activities  that  depend  on  these  laws. 
Our  ethical  endeavors  have  sought  the  end  within  experience, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  for  experience  there  is  no  end.  Our  political 
thought  has  sought  the  rules  in  law  for  the  subjective  control  and 
guidance  of  the  eternal  conflict  of  man  with  man  which  it  has 
accepted  as  a  postulate,  being  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  function 
of  law  is  the  elimination  of  conflict.  Our  scientific  thought  has 
abandoned  the  search  for  the  realities  of  existence,  and  has  sought 
nothing  but  technical  means  and  processes  by  which  the  realities 
and  the  values  could  be  reduced  to  terms  of  our  interests,  forget- 
ing  that  for  interests  there  is  neither  substance  nor  law,  neither 
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reality  nor  value.  And  while  we  have  in  our  egoistic  stupidity  in- 
sisted that  the  world  should  come  to  terms  with  our  subjective  pur- 
poses, the  world  has  laughed  in  our  face  and  has  gone  its  own  way, 
which  is  not  the  way  that  human  wish  or  subjective  motives  would 
have  it,  but  a  way  determined  by  its  own  inertia,  and  so  leads  to  no 
end.  And  our  refusal  to  see  and  follow  the  reality  to  the  end  that 
the  reality  be  made  conscious  of  its  destiny  has  left  us  without  a 
destiny. 

E.  Jordan 

Butleb  Univibsity 
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THE  STRUCTURE  OF  SOCIETY 

E.  JORDAN 


The  famous  dictum  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine  relative  to  the  structure  of 
human  society  is  one  of  the  very 
few  propositions  of  genuine  universality 
that  have  been  formulated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  human  relations  since  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  The  observation  that  ancient 
society  was  constituted  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  status  and  that  modern  society 
had  its  constitutional  principle  in  con- 
tract is  a  valid  and  vivid  contribution 
to  the  theory  of  society.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  has  been  understood  only  in  its 
less  important  implications.  The  empha- 
sis has  for  the  most  part  been  placed  on 
the  implication  that  the  history  of  soci- 
ety is  to  be  looked  at  as  a  transition  from 
status  to   contract   and   that   somehow 
progress,  regarded  as  a  growth  in  a  posi- 
tive direction,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  that  transition.  Also  it  seems  to  be  im- 
plied that  the  modern  constitution  based 
on  contract  is  superior  to  the  ancient 
constitution  based  on  status.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  is  a  necessary  or 
even  a  determinable  conclusion.  I  do  not 
wish  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  these  in- 
terpretations of  the  dictum,  but  I  think 
it  may  very  well  be  a  radical  misunder- 
standing  of   the   relation   between    the 
ancient  structure  and  the  modern  in  its 
more  important  aspects  of  meaning.  I 
know  also  of  no  way  effectively  to  prove 


or  to  validate  such  a  conclusion.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  more  important  question 
arises  as  to  the  meaning  that  is  to  be 
given  to  the  relation  between  status  and 
contract  as  well  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  themselves.  This  will  raise  also 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  relation 
is  useful  in  the  interpretation  of  society 
as  it  exists  at  present,  and  whether  the 
interpretation  so  based  will  be  a  usable 
speculative  standard  for  the  estimation 
of  future  society  and  a  principle  hypoth- 
esis from  which  maxims  may  be  de- 
duced for  the  planning  of  the  course  of 
practical  politics. 

The  first  in  importance  of  the  mean- 
ings of  this  famous  dictum  is,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  human  society  has  a  structure, 
that  the  structure  is  objective  fact,  and 
that  it  can  therefore  be  formulated  in 
terms  of  objective  and  universal  law. 
This  fact  of  structure  we  moderns,  under 
the  dominance  of  democratic  and  con- 
tractual preconceptions,  tend  to  over- 
look. For  us,  society  is,  basically,  a  col- 
lection of  individual  persons  held  to- 
gether by  subjective  ties,  and  the  mate- 
rial substratum  of  society  is  ignored. 
But  society  has  a  structure  independent 
of  subjective  relations.  Further,  this  uni- 
versal law  of  social  structure  is  the  basis 
and  ground  of  law  in  its  political,  civil, 
and  "legal"  senses  and,  therefore,  the 
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premise  upon  which  rests  all  theory  of  prove  that  status  as  a  fact  or  a  condition 
the  state,  of  law,  and  of  society  in  all  its  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  human 
aspects.  This  principle  of  social  structure  relations.  Society  cannot  be  thought  of 
is  also  the  ground  of  "positive"  law  in  the  as  human  except  as  we  image  it  as  per- 
sense  that  upon  it  is  based  the  system  of  sons  occupying  positions  relatively   to 
principles  from  which  alone  the  fact  of  each  other  and  as  thus  somehow  deter- 
society  can  be  made  intelligible ;  and  the  mining   the   complex  of   relations  that 
fact  that  the  fact  of  society  can  be  made  gives  to  society  its  texture.  But  it  is  pos- 
intelligible  through  the  concepts  of  law  sible  and  also  profitable  to  abstract  the 
and  structure  is  perhaps  all  the  meaning  system  of  relations  away  from  the  per- 
that  can  be  given  for  "rational"  law.  It  is  sons,  and  this  we  do  when  we  generalize 
because  of  these  considerations  that  the  the  idea  of  person  by  denying  to  it  con- 
relation  of  status  to  contract  is  of  funda-  crete  individuality,  as  we  do  in  the  legal 
mental  importance  to  us  now  while  the  concept  of  person,  where  the  lawyer  is 
very  foundations  of  the  state,  the  valid-  trying  to  get  away  from  the  particularity 
ity  of  law,  and  the  possibility  of  mean-  of  the  person  and  to  see  the  person  in 
ing  for  human  society  are  being  ques-  terms  of  law.  The  person  is  therefore  re- 
tioned— and  being  questioned  not  by  the  duced,  as  a  creature  of  the  law  and  as 
puny  interests  and  purposes  of  men  but  "citizen,"  to  the  filler  of  a  place;  and  we 
by  the  logic  of  the  facts  of  existence.  In  think  of  this  place  as  determined  in  a 
another  connection  I  have  pointed  out  number  of  ways,  each  of  which  ways  rep- 
that  the  principles  of  status  and  contract,  resenting    a    fundamental   insight    into 
as  they  function  in  contemporary  society,  some  aspect  of  the  structure  of  society, 
are  identifiable  in  property  interpreted  This  place  may  be  thought  of  as  fixed  or 
in  terms  of  "privacy"  and  in  contract  designated  by  the  idea  of  the  whole  in 
interpreted  in  terms  of  "agreement"  or  which  it  is  a  distinguishable  position, 
"meeting  of  wills";  and  I  have  been  at  thus  giving  the  notion  of  society  in  its 
considerable  pains  to   show  that  both  totality  and  unity.  Or  the  place  or  posi- 
concepts  as  thus  interpreted  are  essen-  tion  may  be  regarded  as  determined  by 
tially  inadequate  to  the  facts  and  are  re-  the  genius  and  peculiar  capacity  of  the 
sponsible  for  the  confusion  in  which  our  person  who  occupies  it;  so  Plato,  think- 
contemporary    life    now    finds    itself.1  ing  of  this  unique  capacity  as  virtue,  dis- 
In  approaching  the  problem  of  status,  covered  the  basic  moral  nature  of  society 
we  shall  try  to  keep  in  mind  the  implica-  and  the  state.  This  centering  of  the  struc- 
tions  it  necessarily  carries  to  the  ideas  ture  of  society  within  some  capacity  of 
of  order  and  property  and  the  synthesis  the  person  is  also  the  root  idea  of  democ- 
of  the  two  ideas  in  institution.  There  are  racy;  only,  in  the  case  of  modern  democ- 
also  secondary  implications  to  authority  racy,  the  capacity  specified  as  central, 
and  control  in  the  notion  of  status,  when  viz.,  the  will,  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
we  think,  as  we  moderns  invariably  and  myth. 

mistakenly  do,  of  society  from  the  point  Plato  also   goes   on,    in   interpreting 

of  view  of  the  subjective  interests  of  in-  the  status  of  the  individual  in  moral 

dividuals.  But  these  implications,  so  ob-  terms,  since  morality  is  concerned  only 

vious   they   hardly   call   for   argument,  with  action,  to  discover  that  the  relation 

,  r  i-  -j    ,-,    roi      •    ♦  of  status  is  a  function  in  the  organic 

1  See  my  Forms  of  Individuality  (Bloomington,  .       .  _              cMrv> 

Ind.,  1937).  sense  and  that  lt  8ets  ltS  S1gmncance  from 
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the  fact  that  its  concrete  content  is  al- 
ways an  action.  The  type  of  action  here 
indicated  is  supposed  to  express  or  rep- 
resent or  be  the  essence  of  the  person, 
and  here  we  have  the  moral  character 
of  the  person  stated  in  terms  of,  or  rather 
consisting  of,  the  action  that  is  character- 
istic of  him.  But  Plato's  insight  here  that 
the  social  or  public  status  of  the  person 
is  identifiable  with  the  being  of  the  per- 
son, as  that  being  expresses  itself  dy- 
namically in  action,  is  the  first  hint  we 
have  of  -mil  in  the  individual;  and  the 
further  development  of  this  hint  of  will 
as  being  involved  in  human  relations  is 
perhaps  the  root  of  the  idea  of  contract. 
So  in  this  sense,  at  least,  the  idea  of  con- 
tract is  derivable  from  status  and  is  so  by 
the  mere  fact  that  position  or  status  can 
be,  and  perhaps  must  be,  interpreted  as 
dynamic  and  autonomous  and  thus  capa- 
ble of  expression  in  terms  of  will.  But  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  status  and  con- 
tract imply  each  other;  their  basic  rela- 
tion is  then  logical,  and  it  hardly  makes 
sense  to  derive  either  from  the  other  or  to 
speak  of  their  relation  in  historical 
terms.  The  fact  of  their  logical  relation 
suggests  also  their  possible  synthesis, 
which  we  are  going  to  try  to  picture  in 
the  concept  of  corporation.  The  major 
difficulties  of  modern  social  theories  rela- 
tive to  these  matters  come  from  our 
tendency  to  derive  status  from  contract, 
or  to  establish  status  on  a  basis  of  con- 
tract, the  latter  interpreted  as  "meeting 
of  wills,"  with  the  consequent  emphasis 
upon  subjective  considerations,  and  this 
tends  to  overlook  the  fact  of  structure 
altogether.  As  a  consequence,  so  far  as 
the  fact  of  structure  in  society  is  rec- 
ognized, with  the  importance  this  throws 
upon  constitution,  we  tend  to  try  to  em- 
body the  notion  in  our  constitutions  in 
the  subjective  forms  of  "rights,"  "du- 
ties," "liberties,"  and  to  ignore  the  fact 


that  the  concrete  substance  of  social 
structure,  and  thus  the  stuff  of  constitu- 
tion, is  always  institution.  But  institu- 
tion, as  we  shall  show,  is,  essentially, 
ordered  or  legalized  property;  and  its 
legal  ground  is  status  rather  than  con- 
tract. But  the  fact  that  we  uniformly  in- 
terpret institutions  in  terms  of  rights, 
duties,  interests,  etc.,  shows  that  our  so- 
cial theory,  as  resting  upon  contract,  is 
subjective,  and  thus  ignores  or  fails  to  see 
the  hard  facts  on  which  alone  an  ade- 
quate social  thoery  can  be  based. 

One  conclusion  emerges  here  which  I 
think  should  be  plain  to  all.  It  is  that  the 
fact  of  status  is  basic  to  the  very  idea  of 
human  society  and  therefore  must  be 
recognized  as  a  factor  present  in  society 
at  all  times  and  in  every  instance.  But 
what  is  universal  in  fact  is,  as  formulated 
in  judgment,  a  principle ;  so  we  have  in 
the  concept  of  status  one  of  the  founda- 
tion principles  in  accordance  with  which 
society  is  constituted.  It  is  therefore  a 
constitutional  principle  for  all  political 
states  and  takes  substance  in  the  actual 
state  in  the  legally  ordered  property 
which  is  the  stuff  of  institutions.  It  is 
necessary  to  assert  this  here  with  empha- 
sis because  of  the  tendency  of  modern 
thought  to  conceive  institutions  in  the 
subjective  and  personal  characters  of  in- 
dividual rights,  interests,  etc.,  thus  mak- 
ing the  sole  basis  of  interpretation  of  so- 
ciety to  rest  in  contract.  But  contract,  as 
we  hope  to  see,  is  merely  status  looked  at 
in  its  dynamic  aspect;  the  two  notions  of 
status  and  contract  are  not  therefore 
contradictories  or  correlative  opposites, 
but  imply  each  other  in  such  fashion  that 
neither  is  meaningful  out  of  relation  to 
the  other,  and  both  have  meaning  that  is 
positive  only  through  the  reference  to 
the  synthesis  of  the  two  which  is  their 
identity.  This  synthesis  we  have  al- 
ready noted  in  the  concept  of  structure. 
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So  that  status  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  histori- 
cal period  to  be  superseded  by  a  superior 
principle  of  contract  in  a  later  age  but 
as  one  of  the  uniform  constituent  factors 
of  human  society  everywhere  and  at  all 
times. 

Just  as  we  think,  of  society  in  terms  of 
its   substance    and   as   permanent   and 
fixed,  and  as  thus  the  ground  of  order 
and  stability  and  of  dependableness  in 
general,  when  we  interpret  it  in  terms  of 
status;  so  we  think  of  society  in  terms  of 
contract  when  we  wish  to  find  the  princi- 
ples underlying  its  active  and  growth 
phases.  When  we  think  of  society  as 
achieving,  or  as  striving  toward,  ends 
so  as  to  express  purposes,  we  naturally 
give  expression  to  these  facts  in  terms  of 
will,  where  the  will  is  thought  of  as  the 
ground  of  determination  of  the  relations 
which  are  to  hold  among  its  constituent 
elements.  Or,  more  naturalistically,  if  we 
tend  to  look  upon  society  as  dominated 
by  blind  "law"  and  process  in  the  scien- 
tific sense,  we  are  led  back  necessarily  to 
causes  or  forces  which  have  their  mean- 
ing in  that  they  are  supposed  to  deter- 
mine the  relations  among  its  constituent 
facts.  And  if  we  go  still  further  inward 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  individual  and 
undertake   a  psychological  explanation 
of  the  basis  of  society,  as  has  become  the 
dominant  practice  in  modern  times,  we 
shall  interpret  the  active  aspects  of  so- 
ciety in  terms  of  "will"  as  it  appears  to 
scientific  analysis  in  the  form  of  specific 
phenomena  of  mind.  In  any  and  all  of 
these  cases  we  shall  have  society  given 
to  us  in  the  form  of  its  least,  last,  and  re- 
motest elements  as  a  multiplicity  of  de- 
tail, and  our  problem  will  naturally  be 
one  of  showing  how  the  elements  are 
brought  to  the  unity  which  we  recognize 
in  the  concept  of  society.  Hence,  con- 
tract, as  the  meeting  of  these  elemental 


"wills,"  will  become  the  device  by  which 
we  hope  to  find  the  rationale  of  society. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  all  along  is  to  understand  the 
structure  of  society,  which  we  vaguely 
conceive  as  the  basis  of  its  intelligibility. 
And,  as  this  structure  becomes,  for  poli- 
tics, the  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  the  question  is  finally  one  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
Since  in  this  view  we  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitution  as  one  of  how  the 
state  comes  to  be  constituted  or  how 
the  constitution  comes  into  being  out  of 
the  elements  which  compose  it,  our  no- 
tion of  contract  becomes  a  constitutional 
principle  in  that  it  supposedly  shows  us 
how  the  elements  go  together  in  the 
formation  of  the  state.  And  here  we  have 
the    famous    "contract    theory    of    the 
state,"  where  the  notion  of  contract  is 
one  of  active  principle  determining  the 
relations  that  hold  among  the  elements 
and  thus  integrates  them  into  a  compos- 
ite whole.  In  so  far  as  the  root  idea  of 
contract  is  the  meeting  of  wills,  the  con- 
cept of  the  constitution  to  which  it  leads 
is  that  of  a  unity  of  the  people  through 
the  conformity  of  their  wills,  and  thus 
involves  agreejnent  and  the  idea  of  a 
general  will!  But  this  again  overlooks 
the  essential  part  which  institutions  play 
in  determining  the  structure  and  consti- 
tution of  the  state  and  thus  tends  to 
ignore  the  important  constitutional  func- 
tion of  property.  It  is  just  this  neglected 
element  of  property  which  is  now  playing 
havoc  with   the    democratic    and   con- 
tractual   constitution.    Perhaps    Russia 
today   means   that  property    has    dis- 
covered its  constitutional  function. 

The  criticism  of  the  contract  theory 
of  the  state  has  become  a  part  of  the  tra- 
dition of  reflective  thought  and  now 
seems  to  be  centered  in  this  neglected  ele- 
ment of  property.  And  the  meaning  that 
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contract  is  to  have  in  relation  to  the 
facts  of  modern  life  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  good  deal  of  study.  We  cannot 
go  into  this  here,8  but  it  can  be  said,  I 
think,  that  the  theory  in  its  older  form  has 
been  much  weakened  or  has  been  fori  ed 
to  accept  very  far-reaching  modifications. 
And  it  is  easy  to  indicate  where  it  fails. 
Any  adequate  theory  of  the  state  is,  after 
all,  a  plot  of  its  constitution,  and  the 
theory  of  contract  cannot  present  us 
with  any  rounded  picture  of  the  struc- 
ture which  forms  the  substance  of  the 
constitutiomjThe  contract  theory  there- 
fore never  did  and  never  can  provide  for 
the  constitution  of  the  state  and  there- 
fore fails  to  present  the  state  with  the 
character  of  permanence  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  its  meaning.  This  can  be 
illustrated,  I  think,  in  the  constitutions 
of  the  democracies.  They  give  us  no 
completed  picture  of  the  state  but  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  particular  elements;  for  example, 
they  exhaust  themselves  in  the  discus- 
sion of  rights,  liberties,  duties,  and  in- 
terests of  the  individual  persons  whose 
collectivity  is  supposed  to  make  up  the 
stuff  of  the  state.  That  is,  democratic 
constitutions,  which  all  depend  upon 
consent  as  a  form  of  contract,  are  ob- 
sessed with  the  importance  of  the  minute 
and  simplest  and  most  immediate  rela- 
tions of  social  structure  and  thus  fail  to 
achieve  any  plan  of  the  whole  structure. 
Or,  if  the  effort  is  made  to  vision  the 
whole,  it  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the 
working  whole,  as  the  idea  of  contract 
implies  the  dynamics  of  society,  so  that 
the  emphasis  here  is  all  placed  upon  the 
instruments  by  which  the  integration  is 
to  be  effected.  Consequently,  the  mere 
organization  of  government  is  confused 
with  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and 

*  Ibid.,  chapter  on  "Contract." 


the  constitution  exhausts  itself  in  an 
effort  to  provide  machinery  with  which 
to  implement  the  social  or  rather  the 
governmental  process.  Thus  it  can  be 
said  that  democracy,  in  its  modern  form 
at  least,  has  the  basic  weakness  that  it 
provides  no  constitution  for  the  state 
but  undertakes  only  to  implement  a 
method  of  government. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  failure  of  de- 
mocracy to  provide  for  the  continual 
creation  and  maintenance  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  actual  constitution  of  the 
state,  as  embodied  in  its  institutions  and 
the  order  that  comes  into  being  from 
the  functional  relations  of  the  institu- 
tions to  each  other,  is  left  to  formulate 
itself  out  of  the  blind  processes  of  nature 
and  life  without  benefit  or  grace  of  the 
law.  And  we  must  keep  in  mind  here 
again  that  the  essence  of  an  institution 
is  the  property  that  gives  it  substance 
and  continuity  and  thus  the  basis  of  per- 
manence. Accident,  therefore,  and  what 
the  practical  man  calls  "the  necessities," 
since  property  has  power  but  no  vision, 
determine  the  state  as  a  "mass  of  perdi- 
tion" and  confusion,  with  the  legion  of 
evils  which  are  just  now  coming  to  be 
so  persistent  as  to  demand  a  new  and 
thoroughgoing  examination  into  the 
bases  of  the  state.  And  I  am  here  suggest- 
ing that  this  new  investigation  may  best 
proceed  from  the  foundation  principle  of 
structure. 

But  this  confusion  and  the  breakdown 
of  democracy  illustrate,  if  they  are  not 
the  results  of,  the  basic  weaknesses  with- 
in the  contract  idea.  This  weakness  lies 
within  the  subjectivity  of  the  idea,  that 
is,  in  the  fact  that  the  idea  attempts  to 
validate  itself  within  a  fact  content  that 
is  partial  and  thus  not  fully  representa- 
tive of  any  reality.  The  active  phases  of 
reality  cannot  adequately  be  concep- 
tualized without  indicating  at  all  points 
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their  dependence  upon  the  passive  and 
stable  phases.  This  means  that  contract, 
since  it  undertakes  to  do  just  that,  is  par- 
tial and  inadequate  as  principle  and  will 
have  to  be  complemented  by  a  basic  re- 
lation to  status  with  its  reference  to  sub- 
stance and  property  before  it  can  serve 
as  a  constitutional  principle. 

When  we  observe  that  both  status  and 
contract  show  fundamental  weaknesses 
when  analyzed  and  that  each  seems  to 
involve  by  necessity  a  reference  to  the 
other  in  order  to  make  its  meaning  com- 
plete, it  is  suggested  that  they  are,  after 
all,  both  "derivative"  and  not  in  them- 
selves real  but  only  aspects  of  a  deeper 
lying  reality ;  and  this  raises  the  question 
as  to  what  this  reality  is.  If  neither  status 
nor  contract  can  be  made  intelligible  by 
itself,  but  if  they  imply  each  other,  the 
inference  is  that  they  get  their  meaning 
from  some  third  thing,  and  the  question 
is  then  what  is  this  third  thing.  To  assume 
something  different  in  nature  from  both 
as  their  mutual  referent  has  the  unfor- 
tunate consequence  that  the  thing  as- 
sumed will  have  no  qualitative  identity 
with  either;  but  if  so  it  cannot  explain 
either.  The  only  alternative  to  this  is  to 
assume  that  the  third  thing  is  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  themselves,  and  this  neces- 
sitates showing  how  status  and  contract 
can  be  identified  as  each  having  its  mean- 
ing in  the  other  and,  through  this  mu- 
tuality of  meaning,  constituting  the  en- 
tity which  we  require.  If  we  can  discover 
the  object  in  which  both  status  and  con- 
tract can  be  seen  to  express  their  full 
meaning,  then  the   constitution  of  this 
object  will  indicate  the  principle  of  their 
identity  and  suggest  that  this  principle 
is  that  upon  which  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  society  depend. 

This  object  that  identifies  status  with 
contract  has  been  known  for  a  very  long 
time;  and  the  elements  of  its  structure 


have  been,  inadequately,  perhaps,  long 
recognized  as  the  basis  of  the  law  of  its 
nature.  It  has  also,  again  inadequately, 
been  recognized  that  the  law  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  object  lies  close  to  the 
principle  upon  which  human  society  has 
achieved  such  order  and  organization  as 
has  been  possible  to  it.  The  object  re- 
ferred to  here  is  the  corporation.  The 
constitution  of  the  corporation  is  the  ob- 
jectification  of  the  principle  which  we 
found   to   represent   the   synthesis   and 
identity  of  status  with  contract.   The 
corporation  and  its  principle,  and  their 
central  importance,  have  long  been  rec- 
ognized; but  it  is  unfortunate  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  knowledge  of  them  has 
been  limited  to  law  and  theology,  and 
the  tendency  in  both  these  disciplines  to 
relapse  into  vague  abstraction  has  pre- 
vented the  type  of  general  interest  that 
would  have  been  necessary  to  show  their 
full  significance  for  social  and  political 
theory.  Also,  the  tendency  of  both  the 
law  and  theology  toward  a  superficial 
practicality  has  tended  to  conceal  and 
confuse  the  deep  intellectual  problems 
that  are  involved  in  a  general  theory  of 
corporation.    A   thorough   investigation 
of  the  corporation  in  its  general  charac- 
ters, one  not  restricted  to  the  legal  and 
religious  interests,  will  show  that  it  is  a 
fact   of   universal   scope,    and   nothing 
short  of  the  universal  can  furnish  validity 
for  the  principles  of  social  order  in  their 
political  and  moral  implications^  And  it 
was  the  fact  that  the  legal  and  the  the- 
ological   accounts   of    the    corporation 
ignored  its  universal  moral  nature,  and 
emphasized  its  superficial  and  practical 
character,  that  was  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  corporation  has  become  of 
late  the  symbol  of  large-scale  evil. 

The  principle  of  corporeity  is  thus  the 
synthesis  of  the  principle  of  status  with 
the  principle  of  contract.  And  I  submit 
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that  it  is  upon  this  principle,  and  upon 
it  alone,  that  the  investigation  of  the 
present  structure  of  human  society  can 
offer  hope  of  significant  results.  And  I 
should  insist  further  that  any  specula- 
tion upon,  or  planning  with  reference  to, 
the  future  of  human  order  will  have  to 
set  out  fron  the  principle  of  corporeity. 
And  the  reason  behind  this  necessity  is 
that  now  human  society  has  a  corporate 
structure.  Human  society,  of  course,  al- 
ways had  a  corporate  structure,  and  our 
interpretations  in  terms  of  status  and 
contract  have  been  partial  and  inade- 
quate. And,  with  respect  to  the  term 
"corporeity,"  I  should  justify  it  as  most 
appropriate  because  of  its  heavy  empha- 
sis upon  the  physical ;  and  this  seems  to 
me  justified  because  of  the  central  im- 
portance which  impersonal  property  has 
come  to  have  in  modern  society. 

I  would  admit  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  true  and  important  to  empha- 
size the  historical  and  developmental  as- 
pects of  the  relation  of  status  to  contract; 
so  that  the  dictum  from  status  to  con- 
tract puts  their  relation  with  great  force. 
It  also  satisfies  our  prejudice  for  evolu- 
tionary explanation:  If,  however,  we 
wish  to  retain  that  statement' of  the  rela- 
tion, we  shall  have  to  amplify  it  and  go 
on  to  say:  from  status  to  contract  and  on 
to  corporeity.  But  the  historical  state- 
ment seems  to  me  important  only  as 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  now  human 
society  has  a  structure  not  completely 
characterizable  in  terms  of  either  status 
or  contract  or  both  but  is  fully  described 
only  upon  a  basis  of  corporeity  as  a  stage 
beyond  them  and  representing  their 
synthesis  with  the  new  qualitative  char- 
acters which  a  corporate  entity  always 
displays.  But  while  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  different  historical  periods 
are  each  characterized  by  its  emphasis 
upon  one  of  the  principles,  the  ancient 


by  status,  the  modern  by  contract,  and 
the  contemporary  by  the  principle  of 
corporation,  or  corporeity,  yet  the  his- 
torical statement  ignores  the  more  im- 
portant fact  that  the  three  principles  are, 
and  have  always  been,  present  and  op- 
erative together  and  simultaneously 
wherever  human  relations  have  shown 
any  tendency  to  lay  the  ground  for  civi- 
lization and  culture.  They  are  not  each 
operative  in  a  separate  historical  period 
or  under  its  own  peculiar  conditions. 

It  is  the  emergence  to  dominant  status 
of  these  new  corporate  phenomena  in 
modern  society  that  has  demonstrated  the 
weakness  of  the  principle  of  contract  and 
the  major  types  of  political  and  social 
organization  that  are  supposed  to  rest 
upon  contract.  Democracy,  through  its 
concepts  of  freedom,  liberty,  rights,  with 
their  modern  counterparts  in  initiative, 
enterprise,  etc.,  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  objective  form  of  contractual  society 
and  political  organization,  and  it  has 
come  to  be  questioned  in  very  serious 
ways.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  weakness 
of  the  contractual  principle  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  social  frictions  that 
have  thrown  democracy  so  seriously  into 
question.  And  these  weaknesses  of  con- 
tract appear  now  because  society  has 
come  to  have  a  structure,  through  its 
institutional  development,  to  which  con- 
tract no  longer  corresponds  as  principle ; 
and  we  have  the  very  serious  situation 
where  the  bodied  structure  of  life  and 
society  is  moving  in  one  direction  while 
the  principle  supposed  to  guide  and  di- 
rect it  is  moving  in  another  direction. 
The  consequence  is  the  confusion  and 
strife  which  are  now  worldwide;  and, 
because  it  is  blind  and  without  rational 
purpose,  it  can  only  appeal  to  force,  from 
which  no  rational  issue  can  be  expected 
to  follow. 

But  the  revolt  against  democracy  and 
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the  contractual  principle  does  not  avoid 
all  difficulties.  While  it  may  avoid  diffi- 
culties that  are  peculiar  to  the  contrac- 
tual society,  it  will  meet  with  difficulties 
that  are  peculiar  to  its  own  nature.  For 
the  revolt  is  merely  reversing  the  his- 
torical formula  and  moving,  or  attempt- 
ing to  move,  from  contract  to  status. 
That  is  to  say,  the  antidemocratic  forms 
of  society  (strictly  they  are  mere  abstract 
ideologies,  as  democracy,  with  its  sub- 
jectivist  interpretation  of  contract,  has 
also  come  to  be)  are  attempting  to  go 
back  to  a  regime  of  status,  which,  as  a 
principle  of  order,  has,  by  itself,  even 
less  to  recommend  it  than  contract.  The 
situation  illustrates  the  fundamental 
error  in  the  interpretation  of  the  relation 
between  status  and  contract,  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  statement  of  the  re- 
lation in  historical  terms.  From  status  to 
contract  implies  a  rigid  either-or  as  the 
basis  of  their  relations,  and,  as  this  al- 
ways turns  out  negative,  their  relations 
are  regarded  as  opposites  and  contradic- 
tory. But,  since  their  relations  are  not 
negative  and  repulsive  but  positive  to 
the  extent  of  implying  fusion,  the  au- 
thoritarian state  will  not  avoid  the  evils 
inherent  in  democracy  but,  in  addition 
to  them,  will  afflict  itself  with  a  batch  of 
evils  inherent  in  its  own  nature.  The  ob- 
vious conclusion  from  this  dilemma  is  to 
be  reached  through  the  recognition  that 
contemporary  human  society  has  a  cor- 
porate structure,  and  in  that  structure 
the  truth  of  both  contract  and  status 
can  be  given  realization  because  its  prin- 
ciple of  corporeity  is  a  synthesis  and 
identity  of  the  two  principles. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  on  to 
show  that  the  principle  of  corporeity  is 
dominant  and  operative  in  society  now 
and  has  been  the  dominant  influence  for 
some  considerable  time;  but,  since  it  is 
a  universal,  it  cannot  be  dated.  Society 


is  now  corporately  organized,  and  it  is 
this  fact  that  explains  the  obvious  futil- 
ity of  most  of  our  recent  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  problems  that  have  been  con- 
tinually cropping  up.  Our  attempts  to 
deal  with  these  problems  all  rest  on  the 
old  notions  either  of  status  or  of  con- 
tract, and  we  have  divided  our  construc- 
tive proposals  rather  equally  between 
(Ehe  reactionary,  whose  ideas  are  based  on 
an  antiquated  status,  and  the  radical, 
whose  ideas  go  back  to  a  contract  doc- 
trine as  obsolete  as  its  rivals  The  only 
hopeful  point  here  is  that  in  the  demo- 
cratic blundering  of  the  past  century,  or 
a  little  less,  there  have  begun  to  appear 
some  expressions  of  the  principle  of  cor- 
poreity which  sooner  or  later  must  be,  if 
they  are  not  already  beginning  to  be, 
consciously  recognized  for  what  they  are. 
Thus  the  tendency  in  political  activity 
to  develop  "blocs,"  tightly  organized  in 
the  corporate  form,  whether  legally  or 
not,  and  based  on  a  specific  form  of  pro- 
perty; also,  the  functional  organizations 
which  are  also .  on  a  specific  property 
basis,  viz.,  the  labor  union,  banker's  as- 
sociation, etc.,  and  are  also  of  a  tightly 
corporate  structure.  There  is  also  the 
tendency  to  multiplication  of  political 
parties,  a  fact  of  great  importance  in 
some  European  countries.  All  these 
movements  seem  to  be  expressions  of  the 
corporate  principle's  seeking  an  appro- 
priate property  object.  But,  as  in  most 
cases  the  principle  operates  without  in- 
telligent direction,  its  results  tend  to  be 
negligible.  But  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment within  the  century  is  that  of 
administrative  law  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  administrative  corporate  instru- 
ments as  legislative  agencies  to  give 
effect  to  the  great  variety  of  public  pur- 
poses which  have  developed  out  of  the 
rapid  complication  of  society  as  a  conse- 
quence of  increasing  technical  develop- 
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ment.  The  howl  of  condemnation  of  the 
conservative  statist  and  the  approving 
shriek  of  the  radical  contractualist  are 
equally  ignorant  of  the  very  important 
developments  taking  place  here  and  are 
equally  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  these 
very  developments  are  making  obsolete 
and  antiquated  the  theories  of  both. 
Both  would  like  to  go  back  to  some  doc- 
trinaire abstraction,  and  to  call  their 
attitudes  ideologies  is  an  insult  to  the 
dignity  of  a  great  word,  but  it  at  the 
same  time  condemns  both  for  failing  to 
see  the  facts  under  their  noses.  The  plan 
of  the  future  of  human  society  for  a  mil- 


lennium lies  in  the  form  of  simple  fact 
before  our  eyes — eyes  which  we  have 
only  for  narrowly  practical  purposes,  but 
which,  after  all,  see  not.  And  the  only 
wisdom  or  vision  necessary  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  plan  that  exists  in  fact 
before  our  eyes  is  common  sense  enough 
to  recognize  the  fact.  Human  society  has 
taken  on  a  corporate  structure,  and  there 
is  demanded  of  political  wisdom  only 
that  it  see  and  recognize  the  fact.  The 
idealizing  Utopian  there  is  still  left  in  us 
will  find  the  way  from  there  on  out. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  PROBLEM  OF  RELIGION1 


ELIJAH  JORDAN 


I  have  the  profoundest  respect  for 
religion  and  for  people  who  take  it 
seriously,  particularly  if  they  take 
it  seriously  enough  to  permit  it  to  modi- 
fy their  action  in  the  direction  of  the 
right  and  to  limit  or  exclude  their  claims 
to  an  exclusive  or  unique  interest  in  the 
world  and  in  themselves.  And  I  can  feel 
a  deep  reverence  for  the  person  who 
can  and  does  restrain  his  instincts  to 
the  advantage  of  his  more  refined  feel- 
ing, and  who  can  and  does  deny  and 
negate  his  interests  out  of  respect  for 
his  ends.  And  I  can  and  do  execrate  the 
person  who  refuses  these  refusals,  and 
who  makes  capital  for  himself  out  of 
those  of  his  capacities  which  might  be 
developed  into  creative  agencies  within 
the  realm  of  culture. 

That  is  to  say,  I  think  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  significant  character  for  the 
individual  by  determining  his  instincts, 
feelings,   wishes,  wants,   fears,  hopes, 
into  a  generalized  attitude  to  the  world; 
and  I  think  it  is  useful  and  worth  while 
to  dwell  contemplatively  upon  this  atti- 
tude and  to  emphasize  and  deepen  it, 
and  I  think  it  may  be  possible  to  culti- 
vate this  contemplative  attitude  until  it 
approaches    the    wonder    from    which 
knowledge  comes  and  out  of  which  with 
grace  wisdom  may  arise.  And  I  think 
that  there  are  possible  modifications  of 
nature  that  may  come  from  the  active 
impulses  that  have  their  conditioning 
circumstance,  if  not  their  origin,  in  this 
contemplation;  and,  further,  that  there 
will  come  into  being  from  the  objects 
that  are  constituted  under  the  influence 


of  this  attitude  useful  and  beautiful 
structures  that  become  elementary 
parts  and  factors  in  the  great  scheme 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  move 
and  from  which  we  have  our  being. 

And,  further,  while  I  am  at  this  con- 
fession,  I   believe   it  is  possible   and 
worth  while  to  try  to  think  about  this 
world  which  we  sometimes  exalt  with 
the  superior  title  of  values.  Indeed,  I 
am    convinced    that   much    significant 
thought  upon  this  topic  has   already 
been  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  civilization,  and  that 
this  thought  has  proceeded  far  enough 
to  be  appropriately  called  a  relatively 
faithful  picture  of  the  universe  from  its 
special  point  of  view.  And  I  believe  that 
this  point  of  view  is  valid  under  princi- 
ples that  can  be  and  perhaps  have  been 
partially  demonstrated. 

All  this  adds  up  to  my  conviction  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  religion,  that  it 
is  important  and  valuable,  that  some 
significant  thought  has  been  devoted  to 
it,  and  that  more,  much  more,  thought 
could  be  given  it  than  is  being  given  it 
now,  and  that  it  is  the  obligation  of 
those  who  represent  it,  while  they  have 
taken  it  beautifully  to  heart,  to  take  it 
also  carefully  to  head.  And  my  convic- 
tion involves  further  that  in  taking  it 
to  head  they  will  be  obliged  to  find  for 
it  principles  of  which  as  yet  they  have 
not  even  dreamed,  even  though  they 
have   ransacked   the   Freudian   dream 
book  through  and  through. 

So— there    is    a   theology— possible. 
There  is  a  theology  that  is  actual,  but 
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it  is  not  philosophy.  And  to  represent 
it  as  philosophy  indicates  a  character 
and  a  purpose  a  little  less  than  candid 
and  a  near  approach  to  a  pious  fraud. 
And  here  I  have  got  myself  in  for  a 
definition  of  both  theology  and  philos- 
ophy. And  I  am  going  to  shirk  the  obli- 
gation. 

The  presuppositions  and   postulates 
that  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of 
religion  have  been  exploited  to  the  last 
ditch,  and  their  fruitfulness  has  been 
exhausted.  But  the  result  of  the  proc- 
esses of  thought  by  which  they  were  ex- 
hausted is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,   magnificently   significant   objec- 
tive achievements  of  the  human  mind. 
And  the  system  of  propositions  arrived 
at  as  the  conclusion  of  that  thought  de- 
velopment was,   and   is,   as   near   the 
whole  truth  as  it  will  perhaps  ever  be 
possible  for  the  human  mind  to  attain, 
certainly  as  near  as  it  has  so  far  at- 
tained.    The     significant     monument 
erected  by  that  thought  was  the  system 
of  St.  Thomas  as  modified  by  Duns 
Scotus.  The  purpose  of  the  system  was 
to  prove  the  compossibility  and  com- 
patibility of  values  with  existence  with- 
in the  world  as  men  know  it.  That  is  to 
say,  to  prove  the  existence  of  God. 

It  failed.  But  the  failure  had  positive 
value  in  that  it  justified  and  justifies  a 
proposition  that  becomes  the  major 
postulate  of  the  metaphysic  of  ethics 
and  the  principle  by  which  the  world 
can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  all  de- 
mands that  human  nature  can  make  of 
it. 

The  problem  which  the  theologians 
were  concerned  with  was  the  only  ques- 
tion of  theology  that  can  at  the  same 
time  be  formulated  as  a  genuine  prob- 
lem of  philosophy,  viz.,  the  problem  of 
the  existence  of  God.  This  is  assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  theologians  mean  by 


God  the  principle  and  ground  of  all 
values;  i.e.,  that  God  is  the  universal 
concept  of  Goodness,  The  Good.  And 
to   have  determined  that  was   a  pro- 
foundly important  consequence,  for  it 
saved  religious  thought  for  a  time  from 
floundering  in  the  misty  confusions  of 
mysticism  and  superstition  and  proved 
that  it  is  possible  to  think  about  reli- 
gious  realities   and   still   maintain   the 
logical  respectability  of  thinking,  even 
when  the  thinking  is  itself  fallacious.  It 
is   unfortunate   that   before   they   quit 
arguing,  and  after  the  thinking  was  all 
done,  they  did  lapse  into  the  magical 
trivialities  of  psychology,  with  the  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  thought  from  de- 
sire or  volition  in  the  question  of  reason 
versus  faith,  and  thus  provided  for  an 
indefinite    continuance    of    futility    in 
Protestantism.  But  the  real  result  was  a 
solid  achievement  for  the  human  mind. 
And    this    achievement    consisted    in 
formulating  once  and   for  all   and  in 
reasonably    clear    terms    the    problem 
upon  which  old  Plato  had  to  resort  to 
artistic  techniques  in  order  to  save  him- 
self   from    lapsing    into    mystery — the 
problem  of  the  compatibility  and  com- 
possibility of  values  with  existence.  And 
the  dogmatic  statement  of  the  principle 
is  that  values  can  have  no  existence  and 
existence    is    forever    worthless    under 
conditions  of   life   and   thought.   This 
principle  was   formulated  in   religious 
terms  as  that  of  renunciation  of  the 
world. 

This  result,  I  said  above,  was  signif- 
icant for  ethics  in  that  the  metaphysical 
breach  in  the  world  which  it  exhibits 
lays  down  the  ultimate  ground  for  the 
continuing  necessity  for  action  on  the 
part  of  human  beings.  An  act  is  the 
attempt  to  realize  a  value  within  con- 
ditions of  existence,  and  it  can  never  be 
complete.   So  it  can  never  reach  the 
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point  where  further  action  is  not  nec- 
essary— We  are  caught  in  the  cir cuius  in 
mundo,  the  squirrel  cage  where  advance 
is  evident  only  by  the  flip  of  a  tail.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  action  can  realize 
its  object  fully  and  finally  in  jorm  in 
conditions    that    transcend    existence, 
and  at  this  point  it  establishes  one  of 
the  grounds,  namely,  the  ethical,  for  the 
significance   of   religion.   Of   course   I 
refer  to  worship  as  an  act  which  realizes 
its  object  in  an  ideal  perfection,  a  real- 
ity that  far  transcends  any  objects  or 
objectives  of  this  vain  world  and  mani- 
fests a  world  of  which  existence  can 
know  nothing.   But   this   theology   re- 
pudiates in  its  avarice  for  the  flesh,  in 
its  demand  that  the  real  should  stand 
knee  deep  in  the  slush  of  sense  with  the 
whippersnapper    Aristotle     calling     to 
the  god  of  the  Earth  to  give  it  body! 
Ah,  Plato!  How  much  happier  to  have 
had  no  child  to  fall  into  the  sin  of  error. 
And  the  theological  conclusion  was 
also  important  for  aesthetics,  and  thus 
laid  down  another  ground  for  religion 
in  the  beauty  of  the  act  in  which  reli- 
gious value  is  realized.  The  procession 
and  the  pageantry,  the  chant,  the  song, 
the  oratory,  the  pictures,  the  candles, 
the  odors  in  the  semi-gloom,  and  then 
the  burning  bush.  How  short  and  sordid 
is  the  life  of  a  religion  that  eschews  the 
idols  and  attempts  to  maintain  itself  by 
arguing  about  truth  and  disputing  about 
doctrines.  How  precarious  the  destiny 
that  hangs  upon  belief.  If  I  am  to  be 
judged  by  what  I  believe,  my  case  is 
hopeless,  for  I  have  no  idea  at  all  as  to 
what  I  should  believe.  Certainly  what 
I  know  doesn't  call  for  belief,  and  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  be  expected  to  be- 
lieve what  I  don't  know.  Is  not  Protes- 
tantism enough  in  the  way  of  example 
of  the  schism  and  degeneration  inherent 
in    doctrines   which   pretend   to    truth 


about  the  world  and  about  human  des- 
tiny, and  are  not  the  doctrines  them- 
selves enough  to  discredit  any  effort  to 
put  religion  into  the  stocks  of  logic?  It 
is  true  of  course  that  one  can  be  logical 
in  talking  about  religion,  but  a  religious 
doctrine  is  not  about  religion  but  pre- 
tends to  formulate  the  realities  of  reli- 
gion and  demands  for  religion  systems 
and   objects   which   in   the   nature  of 
things  lie  outside  of  its  reach.  The  reli- 
gion that  expires  in  a  social  gospel  ought 
to  exhort  its  followers  to  shake  off  the 
world  before  they  with  the  world  go 
down  to  perdition.  Oh,  Jerusalem,  Jeru- 
salem— but  ye  would  not. 

And  the  realities  are  idols,  eidola, 
ideas.    They    are    objects    of    infinite 
beauty.  Of  course,  Thomas  was  speak- 
ing and  had  to  speak  for  the  primitive 
savages  who  occupied  western  Europe. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  recognize  the 
flesh  (matter)  if  he  was  to  convert  Ger- 
mans and  Englishmen,  but  it  was  not 
necessary  to  make  a  principle  of  it,  and 
certainly  not  the  head  of  the  corner  of 
it  in  the  principle  of  individuation;  mat- 
ter is  the  matter  of  the  real   (some- 
times), but  it  is  so  only  as  the  idea  has 
tamed  it  to  form,  and  for  the  techniques 
by  which  this  is  accomplished  there  is 
no  recourse  but  to  Plato.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  St.  Thomas  thought  of  Plato 
in  terms  of  St.  Augustine,  and  still  more 
unfortunate    that    St.    Augustine   had 
Plotinus  read  his  Plato  for  him.  But  the 
breach  in  the  heart  of  the  world  that 
was  demonstrated  by  the  research  into 
the  problem  of  the  existence  of   God 
posited    the   principles    by   which   the 
world  could  be  formulated  in  terms  of 
the    laws    of    Beauty— it    propounded 
once  and  for  all  the  principle  of  tragedy 
by  which  alone  the  value  of  existence, 
or  the  existence  of  value,  can  be  made 
intelligible. 
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Religion  is  thus  real  and  has  its 
unique  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Its  reality  can  thus  be  demonstrated 
through  its  ethical  and  aesthetic  con- 
tent. It  can  be  recognized  through  its 
imaginative  emphasis  upon  the  meta- 
physical implications  of  ethics  and  aes- 
thetics, its  insistence  that  goodness  and 
beauty  furnish  the  design  and  structure 
of  the  constitution  of  things;  and  the 
recognition  that  it  is  the  cosmic  import 
of  goodness  and  beauty  that  is  the  basis 
and  ground  of  their  reality  and  signif- 
icance at  the  same  time,  is  precisely 
what  justifies  religion  in  its  claim  to  the 
truth,  in  so  far  as  that  claim  can  be 
justified.  Religion  has  its  truth  there- 
fore in  its  insistence  against  all  the 
world  that  goodness  and  beauty  sit  uni- 
fied in  truth  upon  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

But  Plato,  even  Aristotle,  knew  that 
goodness  and  beauty  and  truth  (and 
this  trinity  are  by  analogy  one)  do  not 
sit  on  the  throne  of  the  universe  as  God. 
That  is,  of  course,  if  God  is  a  personate 
individual  who  is  related  to  the  universe 
characteristically  as  a  cause  and  beget- 
ter and  as  the  agent  through  whose  vir- 
tue realities  begin  to  be.  Or,  if  we  dodge 
the  question  of  cause  with  the  idea  of 
creator  and  thus  appeal  to  negation  as 
principle  in  the  concept  of  a  world  made 
out  of  nothing,  we  shall  have  a  world 
and  a  God  who  resemble  closely  that 
upon  which  the  creative  act  is  ex- 
pended. The  idea  of  creation,  or  of 
cause  either,  for  that  matter,  is  made 
unintelligible  by  interpretation  into 
terms  of  origins,  for  this  interpretation 
assumes  that  time  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  essence  of  time 
is  its  lapse,  and  that  the  lapse  of  time 
is  efficacious  with  respect  to  concrete 
entities.  It  forgets  that  time  by  itself 
explains  or  grounds  nothing.  And  we 


can  and  do  confuse  the  issue  to  obfus- 
cation  by  reflecting  that  time  is  itself  a 
creature  of  God.  For  there  is  a  circle 
here  that  is  vicious,  and  I  believe  it 
vitiates  every  statement  that  St. 
Thomas  makes  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  For  every  statement  pre- 
supposes God — each  is  a  magnificent 
declaration  of  his  faith  and  marks  the 
abandonment  of  reason  in  the  cause  of 
faith.  St.  Thomas  learned  the  ultimate 
truth,  which  he  never  forgot  and  which 
stood  as  postulate  behind  every  propo- 
sition he  uttered,  when  he  entered  school 
at  the  age  of  five — it  was  impressed 
upon  him  with  a  vividness  that  cast  the 
halo  of  divinity  upon  every  thing  he 
ever  afterward  saw,  and  it  made  him  the 
blessed  saint  and  saved  him  from  phi- 
losophy for  eternity.  ("The  Lord  spake 
to  him  in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of 
fire."  Deut.  4:15.)  The  conclusive  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God  is,  for  the  indi- 
vidual, the  persistent  assertion  of  it 
while  the  individual  mind  is  taking 
form;  if  his  education  is  neglected  until 
he  attains  maturity,  the  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  God  will  be  made  only  in 
an  emotional  situation  that  says  to  him 
that  God  standeth  within  the  shadow 
where  he  should  retire  and  pray.  (".  .  . 
For  he  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his 
matters."  Job  33:13.  ".  .  .  The  Lord 
answered  [Thomas,  as  he  did]  Job  out 
of  the  whirlwind."  Job  38:1.) 

Gilson  says  it  rather  neatly:  "Let  us 
therefore  also  believe  that  the  apparent 
incompatibilities  between  Reason  and 
Faith  are  reconciled  in  the  infinite  wis- 
dom of  God"  (The  Philosophy  of  St. 
Thomas,  p.  44).  Which  is  postponing 
the  issue  indefinitely.  But  a  God  who  is 
the  guarantor  of  values  is  not  and  can- 
not be  a  cause,  for  values  are  not  to  be 
found  within  the  mechanism  which 
cause  assumes.  And  the  world  that  is 
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assumed  in  the  postulate  of  a  first  cause 
will  be  the  world  of  abstract  necessity, 
and  its  principle  the  unmoved  mover; 
and  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  from  a 
contradictio    in    adiecto,    where    the 
attribute  hides  away  in  mist  the  sub- 
stance it  is  supposed  to  give  status. 
When  we  appeal  to  the  notion  of  an  un- 
moved mover,  I  think  it  would  profit  us 
to  look  up  once  more  Aristotle's  distinc- 
tion between  motion  and  action.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  useful  to  remember 
our  principle  of   ambiguity  when  we 
speak  of  an  act  of  thought.  Or,  if  God 
is  infinite  cause,  he  is  then  the  cause  of 
everything  indifferently,   and  the   dis- 
tinction of  good  and  evil  at  once  disap- 
pears. And  the  prevalence  and  predomi- 
nance of  evil  or  negative  influences  in 
the  world  will  spell  extinction  of  the 
good.  And  I  do  not  believe  we  can  save 
God  from  these  contradictions  by  load- 
ing the  thinker  with  the  perverse  will 
and  the  sinful  nature,  for  human  weak- 
ness is,  if  real  enough  to  excuse  God, 
also  among  the  realities  of  divine  crea- 
tion. 

Religion,  I  believe,  implies  and  in- 
volves realities.  But  these  realities  can- 
not be  made  intelligible  by  grounding 
them  in  an  infinite  cause,  nor  can  they 
be  given  status  by  an  abstract  Aristote- 
lian logic  or  by  any  logic  which  under- 
takes to  reconcile  values  with  existence 
by  manipulating  abstract  symbols.  The 
flaw  is  the  ultimate  Fact,  and  creating 
symbols  for  it  does  not  explain  it  away. 
Our  logic,  then,  and  our  theology  which 
appeals  to  philosophy  are  hopeless,  for 
philosophy  proves  exactly  what  we  as 
religionists  do  not  want  proved.  Let  us 
agree  then  that  our  religious  theory  is 
not  intended  to  prove  or  to  demonstrate 
objective  realities,  not  to  convince,  but 
to  exhort  and  persuade.  And  our  "argu- 
ment" is  meant  as  much  to  persuade 


the  arguer  as  the  argued  at.  And  our 
theology  with  its  logic  and  its  doctrines 
is  a  part  of  the  ritual,  and  our  argu- 
ments are  moral  persuasion  directed 
largely  at  ourselves  to  sustain  our  con- 
victions, and  our  exhortation  is  oratory 
with  aesthetic  intent.  I'd  go  miles  to 
hear  a  good  sermon  where  I  would  not 
turn  the  corner  to  hear  the  existence  of 
God  demonstrated. 

So  much  for  religion  as  philosophy. 
We  could  go  further  if  there  were 
time.  But  time,  while  not  a  cause,  is  a 
limiting  condition  within  existential  cir- 
cumstance. 

We  must  therefore  consider  religion 
within  the  conditions  where  time  does 
function,    namely,    within    experience. 
Most  people  who  are  loudly  interested 
in  religion  at  the  present  time  would 
argue,  I  think,  that  religion  requires  no 
proofs  or  other  evidences  than  can  be 
found  within  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  they  believe  that  this  ex- 
perience provides  immediate  access  to 
the  realities.   God  can  be  approached 
directly  through  the  medium  of  the  in- 
ner consciousness,  so  that  his  existence 
is  apprehended  through  his  presence 
without  the  necessity  for  machinery  of 
mediation.  Paul's  vision  on  the  road  is 
absolute.  I  believe  that  even  now  there 
are    Christian    existentialists.    This    in 
spite  of  the  statement  in  the  book  that 
no  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  and  this 
statement,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  is 
modified  only  by  the  case  of  somebody, 
I  think  it  was  Moses,  who  got  a  glimpse 
of  his  back  parts.  Anyway,  there  are 
no  technical  devices,  no  worship,  neces- 
sary in  making  connection  with  reality, 
no  antechamber  where  you  take  off  your 
fleshly  shoes  or  leave  your  worldly  um- 
brella;   and  worship,  which  could  be 
conceived  in  terms  of  contemplation, 
becomes  a  process  of  self-hypnotization 
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by  the  fiery  vividness  of  a  mental  state. 
So  subjectivism  is  absolute,  and  man 
becomes  his  own  God.  The  situation  is 
comparable  with  that  of  those  who  think 
hard  about  religious  questions,  for  they 
approach  pretty  close  to  this  absurd 
result  when  they  go  with  Aristotle  to 
the  ultimate  thought  of  thought  or  with 
St.  Thomas  in  finding  the  beginning  of 
knowledge  of  God  in  sensation.  This 
mysticism  was  the  bane  of  the  Church 
until  it  learned  to  tie  a  rope  around  the 
belly  of  the  mystics  and  furnished  them 
a  comfortable  place  to  do  their  contem- 
plating where  it  would  be  harmless.  And 
I  suppose  this  is  inevitable  so  long  as 
we  incline  to  lapse  from  logic  into  psy- 
chology and  from  metaphysics  into 
epistemology. 

With  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  issues 
involved,  I  was  once  upon  a  time  bur- 
dened with  the  chore  of  teaching  a 
course  in  the  history  of  religions.  So  I 
had  to  buckle  to  it,  and  try  to  learn  a 
little  of  something  that  would  get  me 
by  the  authorities — Brer  Rabbit,  you 
know,  just  had  to  climb  the  tree  when 
the  fox  was  after  him.  What  I  thought 
I  learned  from  reading  the  religious 
systems — I  was  not  a  good  teacher,  so 
I  didn't  depend  altogether  upon  what 
others  said  about  them — what  seemed 
to  me  the  major  premise  of  all  the  de- 
veloped religions  was  just  the  proposi- 
tion that  experience  is  uncertain,  de- 
ceptive, fraudulent,  and  undependable 
where  destiny  is  involved  and  gives  uni- 
formly a  quite  distorted  and  false  pic- 
ture of  what  we  somehow  know  the 
realities  must  be.  Also,  as  a  student 
some  years  ago  when  psychology  began 
to  feel  its  oats,  I  had  to  get  a  strong 
minor  in  it  to  get  by  in  philosophy,  so  I 
went  into  it  whole  hog,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  pathological  psychology — I 
mean  there  was  some  at  that  time  that 


wasn't.  And  what  I  learned  from  psy- 
chology was  that  there  is  no  character 
of  truth  or  falsity,  reality  or  unreality, 
goodness  or  badness,  beauty  or  ugliness, 
in  short,  there  is  no  character  of  mental 
states  that  will  justify  even  a  generaliza- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  universals.  So 
there  is  no  order  possible  to  them,  so 
also  no  meaning  of  any  sort. 

The  mere  fact  that  something  occurs 
in  my  mind  (I  won't  say  it  of  yours)  is 
perhaps  of  the  least  consequence  pos- 
sible. Anything,  right,  wrong,  beautiful, 
good,  ugly,  real,  unreal,  anything  can, 
everything,  including  nothing,  may, 
occur  in  my  consciousness,  and  nothing 
that  appears  there  is  of  the  slightest 
significance.  Unless  I  find  from  its  im- 
plications something  objective,  some- 
thing constituent  to  the  world  outside 
which  has  its  being  in  relations  other 
than  to  me,  the  appearance  is  a  phan- 
tom. What  takes  place  in  my  mind  is 
gone  when  I  turn  to  look  at  it;  and  it 
is  well  that  what  happens  there  should 
not  return  again.  To  maintain  a  given 
state,  of  assurance,  for  instance,  re- 
quires constant  attention  and  a  care 
that  is  better  given  to  more  substantial 
things.  That  I  should  find  God  within 
the  misty  depths  of  my  consciousness 
would  be  the  strongest  suggestion  of  his 
unreality,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that 
what  I  know  as  real  has  no  place  within 
what  is  me.  My  consciousness  is  not  a 
fit  habitation  for  the  worthy  beings  I 
have  known  and  know,  and  I  shall  re- 
joice when  it  no  longer  hangs  as  a 
shadow  over  the  beautiful  forms  and 
figures  that  are  the  design  of  the  real. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  those 
who  reduce  everything  to  experience, 
who  even  confuse  thought  with  experi- 
ence, and  then  identify  it  with  what  is 
private  and  exclusive  to  the  individual. 
And  for  them  thought  becomes  identical 
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with  the  psychological  processes,  and 
they  say  it  goes  on  in  their  minds.  But 
this  in  itself  is  evidence  that  they  have 
no  notion  of  what  thought  is,  for  the 
first  realization  of  thought  is  the  an- 
nouncement from  outside  that  some 
mental  processes  have  strayed,  and  that 
if  there  is  to  be  sense  to  any  mental 
processes,  they  must  submit  to  an  order 
imposed  upon  them  which  is  not  inher- 
ent in  their  occurrence.  And  I  know  also 
that  there  are  philosophers  who  will 
tell  us  that  reality  is  experience  and 
that  some  of  these  have  perhaps  done 
the  most  important  thinking  that  has 
been  done  within  the  past  century  and 
a  half;  which  only  means  that  think- 
ing has  been,  for  the  period,  signifi- 
cant only  for  what  it  has  got  wrong. 
But  reality  is  not  experience;  I  should 
say  with  the  religionist,  when  out  of 
his  worshipful  habit,  that  experience  is 
not  real,  and  that  it  is  the  obligation  of 
life  and  thought  to  realize  it  in  so  far  as 
realization  is  possible  within  a  world 
that  is  broken  by  the  tragic  flaw.  God, 
with  all  his  power,  can  make  nothing  of 
my  experience. 

The  appeal  to  philosophy,  then, 
leaves  the  religion  of  experience  with- 
out foundation,  for  I  doubt  if  anybody 
who  knows  anything  about  philosophy 
would  accept  the  appeal  to  experience 
in  the  crude  form  that  is  made  by  reli- 
gion. And  I  suggest  that  since  the  ap- 
peal to  thought  and  the  appeal  to  expe- 
rience both  fail  it  in  the  end,  religion 
might  better  come  back  home  to  rest 
upon  ethical  and  aesthetic  grounds  and 
leave  to  philosophy  its  proper  task  of 
finding  justification  in  metaphysics  for 
those  grounds.  Philosophy  began,  you 
know,  when  men  left  off  telling  stories 
about  the  gods,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
at  this  point  to  go  back  to  story  telling. 
And  we  are  not  philosophers  when  we 


devote  our  energies  to  proving  that  the 
one  story  that  we  prefer  is  better  and 
sounder  and  more  comforting  than  all 
others,  even  though  we  mistake  its  com- 
forting function  for  the  truth.  And  we 
are  a  little  less  than  frank  when  we  tell 
our  stories  in  the  name  of  philosophy. 
Of  course,  we  will  respect  the  honesty 
of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
truth  and  who  use  philosophy  merely  as 
an  instrument  to  prepare  minds  for  its 
acceptance  or   to   refute  errors  which 
might  interfere  with  its  propagation  and 
who  consciously  recognize  that  theology 
is  not  philosophy  and  who,  therefore, 
find  the  basis  for  their  truth  in  historic 
or    other    considerations.    One    cannot 
question  the  integrity  of  those  who  re- 
fuse to  examine  their  postulates  when 
they  tell  you  that  at  that  point  they  are 
not  philosophizing.  I  knew  a  boy  once 
who  was  plowing  with  a  recalcitrant 
mule  (perhaps  the  adjective  is  redun- 
dant).   He    ran   out   of   hortatory   re- 
sources and  was  resorting  to  profanity 
when  a  benevolent  old  farmer  passed 
and  remarked,   "Ah,   Bub,   you  won't 
catch  any  fish  that  way."  The  boy  an- 
swered, "I  ain't  fishin'."  If  we  could 
only  recognize  things  for  what  they  are 
and  accept  them  as  such.  We  do  not 
have  to  transform  base  metals  into  gold 
to  make  them  valuable,  nor  gold  into 
glory  to  make  it  useful.  A  spade  is  a 
spade,  and  a  philosophy  is  a  thing  to 
think   with   and   a   theology   comforts 
and  assures  us  where  everything  is  un- 
certain. It  even  assures  us,  when  the 
universe  falls  to  pieces,  that  the  flaw  is 
a  part  of  the  universal  seeming.  Where 
I  cannot  see  to  act,  a  form  yet  stands 
eternal  and  awaits  a  propitious  moment, 
and  what  I  ought  to  do  remains  forever 
unmoved. 

I  wonder  if  anybody  ever  was  curious 
about  my  experience  and  about  my  at- 
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titude  to  the  world?  I  do  not  believe 
that  my  experience  is  or  could  be  impor- 
tant to  anybody,  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  is  not  important  to  me.  As  a 
matter  of  idle  curiosity,  however,  I  have 
set  down  a  few  notes. 

My  philosophy  is  one  thing.  My  the- 
ology, if  you  want  to  call  it  such,  is  an- 
other thing.  Its  major  premise  is  that 
there  is  a  moral  quality  imputable  to  the 
act  in  which  existence  is  imposed  upon 
a  sentient  being.  Or  the  converse,  the 
act  in  which  a  sentient  being  is  bur- 
dened with  existence  is  the  primordial 
act,  its  formulation  is  the  basic  postu- 
late of  metaphysics,  and  as  a  judgment 
it  asserts  through  the  experience  of  pain 
the  Pain  that  is  the  Flaw  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Universe.  The  final  phase  of 
the  act  of  creation  was  the  judgment, 
"By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou 
eat  bread."  "Unto  the  woman  he  said: 
I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow." 
"And  unto  Adam  he  said :  cursed  is  the 
ground  for  thy  sake." 

Please  don't  jump  to  conclusions. 
This  is  not  pessimism,  for  neither  pessi- 
mism nor  optimism  has  any  status  in 
thought,  and  they  are  used  only  to  ex- 
press an  epithet  of  odium  and  have  no 
place  in  a  judgment.  And  what  I  am 
stating  here  are  judgments  about  my 
attitude  toward  the  universe.  And  first 
let  me  clear  myself  against  your  objec- 
tion that  I  have  contradicted  myself.  I 
have  denied  the  reality  of  experience, 
and  here  I  have  posited  pain  as  the 
ground  of  metaphysical  interpretation. 
But  Pain  is  not  an  experience.  It  is  the 
substance  of  the  world  so  far  as  the 
world  is  to  be  considered  as  an  object 
of  value — the  Flaw  in  the  universe  that 
lies  at  the  basis  of  ethics  and  aesthetics 
as  their  primordial  Fact. 


For  pain  is  nature  burled: 
And  this,  the  substance  of  the  sentient  world, 
Is  spindle  on  which  beauty's  flesh  is  whorled, 
The  End  in  which  what  is  is  being  furled. 

Even  so  its  bonded  whole 

Is  symbol  for  the  beauty-structured  soul: 

Of  dyad-universe  it  is  one  pole 

Round  which  eternal  substance  needs  must  roll. 

So  is  old  Pain  a  part 
Of  all  that  has  its  being  for  the  heart. 
In  nature  it  is  nothing;  the  mere  start 
For  what  will  Be  incorporate  in  art. 

The  pain  that  I  experience,  my  pain, 
is  as  unreal  as  the  rest  of  experience.  It 
is  the  mere  symbol  of  the  suffering  of 
the  world.  The  God-Man  accepted  his 
agony  as  unreal,  as  the  mere  symbol  of 
the  suffering  of  the  world,  expiated  it, 
transcended  it  to  demonstrate  the  real- 
ity of  the  Pain  which  throbs  in  the  heart 
of  the  universe,  and  thus  proclaimed  the 
principle  that  makes  all  attitudes  true 
that  are  true  or  can  be  true  in  the  ulti- 
mate assertion — Renunciation.  So  it  is 
my  obligation  to  deny  and  reject  the 
universe  that  is  in  my  assertion  of  the 
world  that  can  be,  and  my  duty  lies  in 
the  obligation  to  give  objective  form  to 
that  assertion.  But  we  have  crucified 
him  in  the  name  of  a  worldly  joy — have 
forgotten  the  agony  of  spirit  in  the  bliss 
of  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  I  say  it  is  not  my 
pain  that  is  real.  I  will  take  it  as  it 
comes,  in  fact,  I  perhaps  have  never 
known  what  an  experience  is  that  is  not 
colored  by  its  cosmic  quality.  And  I 
cannot  conceive  of  an  experience  that 
is  free  from  it — the  pleasures  we  claim 
for  our  experience  are  merely  the  lure 
to  a  pain  that  is  its  reality.  I  can  take 
it,  for  I  know  that  it  is  unreal.  But  the 
Pain  I  cannot  take  and  must  renounce 
is  the  suffering  of  the  world.  The  other 
fellow's  pain,  the  suffering  of  the  inno- 
cent child,  the  sparrow  dying  with  a 
broken  wing, 
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Why  are  we  under  harsh  duress 

To  pass  with  bleeding  consciousness? 

The  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  world  have  never  known 
anything  but  pain  and  want  and  anxiety 
and  dread  and  fear  ought  to  remind  us 
of  the  concept  that  is  basic  to  our  own 
religion — that  of  suffering.  And  the  sig- 
nificance of  suffering  should  remind  us 
that  we  have  accepted,  in  pretense,  at 
least,  the  doctrine  of  suffering  as  that 
which  sketches  for  us  the  explanation 
and  the  justification  of  a  life  dominated 
by  its  pains.  But  in  our  theology  we  for- 
get that  this  explanation  proceeds 
through  the  symbols  that  constitute  the 
structure  of  art,  and  that  these  symbols 
have  their  meaning  in  their  content  of 
moral  action.  It  is  the  Cross  that  gives 
Christianity  its  power  and  its  truth. 


And  yet  we  say  that  life  is  the  end 
and  goal  of  the  religious  motive.  Nat- 
urally we  overlook  the  actualities  of  life 
for  its  ideal  possibilities :  but  we  forget 
that  life  as  existence  has  none  of  the 
ideal  possibilities.  So  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  ideal  of  life  and 
its  actuality,  none,  at  least,  that  does 
not  violate  all  the  laws  of  thought  and 
appeal  to  the  irrational  in  magic.  But  I 
forget  that  I  am  giving  you  my  attitude 
toward  these  matters.  Simply  stated, 
and  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  I  have 
no  interest  in  the  question  at  all.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  life  within  conditions 
that  would  make  it  desirable,  and  to 
conceive  of  it  as  perpetuated  under  the 
only  conditions  that  give  the  concept 
meaning  is  abhorrent.  And  there  is  no 
abundance  of  it  that  can  appeal  to  me. 
I've  had  enough  of  it,  thank  you. 


NOTE 


1.  Professor  Elijah  Jordan  died  on  May  28, 
1953.  This  paper  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Indiana    Philosophical    Association,    October    28, 


1950,  and  has  been  edited  for  publication  by 
Professor  Max  H.  Fisch  of  the  University  of 
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